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Selected Findings of the 
National Longitudinal Survey of Children and Youth 


, ocieties have always valued their children. The way 


@ that we raise our kids helps to determine whether 
they grow into adults who can cope successfully in an 
increasingly complex world. However, much remains unclear 
about the effect of children's homes, schools and 
neighbourhoods on their development. 

One of the best ways to assess the impact of a 
child's environment is through a longitudinal survey that 
tracks children from infancy to adulthood. The new 
National Longitudinal Survey of Children and Youth 
(NLSCY) will follow the same children over many years, 


collecting data that will help researchers better 


understand the factors that influence children’s life 
Outcomes. 

As the NLSCY is conducted over successive years, 
the data will provide a “video” that details factors 
influencing child outcomes over time. In the meantime, 
however, the first year of data available provides a rich 
“snapshot” of children’s environments in 1994. The brief 
articles in this series of selected findings from the NLSCY 
are adapted from the Statistics Canada report Growing 
Up in Canada, and focus on the families in which children 
live. 


= Ea 
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) THEIR FAMILIES 

een On the whole, the NLSCY 
data show that Canadian children are 
physically, emotionally and socially 
healthy. But averages usually conceal dis- 
parities. A number of children are 
experiencing difficulties that, if neglected, 
may lead to inferior school performance, 
unsatisfactory social relationships and, 
ultimately, hinder their transition to a 
healthy adulthood. 

In 1994, there were almost 4.7 million 
children under the age of 12 in Canada. 
They made up 16% of the total popula- 
tion, with the proportion varying slightly 
from a low of 15% in Quebec to a high 
of 18% in Alberta. Most of these children 
(82%) lived in urban centres, almost half 
of them in large cities of 500,000 or more. 

Most children - 79% of those aged 0 to 
11 years in 1994 — lived in two-parent 
families with both their biological parents 
(this includes children born into stepfami- 
lies). Another 4% of Canadian children 
lived with one biological parent and a 
stepparent, and just over 1% lived in other 
types of families (including adoptive par- 
ents and foster parents). Just under 16% of 
children under 12 lived with a lone par- 
ent, the vast majority with their mother. 

The average child aged 0 to 11 also 
had 1.2 siblings under the age of 18. 
However, about 19% of children had no 
brothers or sisters, with those in Quebec 
and Newfoundland most likely to be an 
only child. 


Family’s socio-economic status is an 
important influence Many research 
studies show that children who grow up in 
low-income families tend to have poorer 
educational and labour market outcomes 
than children from more affluent families; 
therefore, household income is generally 
considered a basic indicator of child well- 
being. The average annual income of 
Canadian households with children under 
12 was $49,900 in 1994, but many children 
lived in households with incomes well 
below this. One-quarter of Canadian chil- 
dren aged 0 to 11 lived in households with 
an income below the Statistics Canada low 
income cut-off (LICO). Children in 
Newfoundland, Manitoba and Nova Scotia 
were most likely to live in low-income 
families. 
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Parental labour force status is another 
factor often identified as a key indicator 
of child well-being, largely because it is a 
major determinant of household income. 
Most two-parent families with children 


In 1994, most children under age 12 lived in two-parent 


under 12 had at least one employed 
member. About 57% of children had two 
working parents, with both parents 
employed full-time in the majority of 
dual-earner families; another 33% of 


CST 


families with both their biological parents 


Both 
biological parents! 
19% 


1 Includes children born into stepfamilies. 


Lone parent 
16% 


Stepfamily 


| Other families2 
1% 


2 Includes children living with adoptive parents and foster parents. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-550-MPE. 


One in four children under age 12 lived in 


low-income families in 1994! 


% of children aged 0-11 years 
Canada 
Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 


British Columbia 


1 Family income is equal to or less than the Statistics Canada Low Income Cut-offs (LICO). 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-550-MPE. 
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CANADIAN SOCIAL TRENDS BACKGROUNDER 


The National Longitudinal Survey of Children and Youth 


Conducted by Statistics Canada on behalf of Human Resources 
Development Canada, the purpose of the National Longitudinal 
Survey of Children and Youth (NLSCY) is to derive a clearer under- 
standing of the way children grow and develop. Over the years, the 
survey will help researchers to identify specific factors that contribute 
to a child's development, how they contribute, and if these factors can 
be moderated to ensure a more positive outcome for the child. 

The NLSCY collected information on over 22,500 children from new- 
born to 11 years.! New infants will be added to the survey sample in 
the second, third and fourth cycles (1996, 1998 and 2000). The same 
panel of children will be interviewed every two years until they reach 
adulthood. Information is gathered about the children and their fami- 
lies in an interview with the “person most knowledgeable” (PMK) 
about the child; teachers and principals are asked for their evaluation 
of the child’s development, and 10- and 11-year-olds are also asked 
about their experiences with friends, family and school. 

The complete findings of the first cycle of the NLSCY (1994) are 
being released in two publications. This series of articles is based on 
the first Statistics Canada report, Growing Up in Canada, released in 
November 1996. The report covers topics such as child temperament, 
behaviour and school readiness; basic socio-demographic characteris- 
tics of children and their families; and data on how well those families 
are functioning. 

The second report will present results of the questionnaire completed 
by teachers and principals as well as complete findings of the interview 
with 10- and 11-year-olds. It will also cover such topics as child health, 
literacy, activities, and the family and custody history of children. 


Definitions used in the NLSCY studies 


Q) Child -—a person under the age of 12. Not all data were collected 
for all children; for example, data about prenatal and newborn 
health were gathered only for children under 3 years, while data 
on school experience were collected only for children aged 6 to 11. 


Person most knowledgeable (PMK) — information about the 
child and the family circumstances was collected in an interview 
with the person most knowledgeable about the child. In 98% of 
cases, the PMK was the child’s parent, usually the mother. 


Lone-mother family - the child's mother had no spouse or 
common-law partner living in the household. (Lone-father families 
were excluded from these studies because they comprised less 
than 10% of lone-parent families.) 


Development scales for children aged 0 to 11 years Most studies 
in this series use a comprehensive scale, based on a specific set of 
individual questions, to describe a situation or condition; for example, 
skills that fall within the normal range for a child at a certain age, or 
tendency to depression. 


) Motor and social development (MSD) — for children newborn 
to 3 years of age. The scale measured different dimensions of 
motor, social and cognitive development. Questions differed for 
children at different ages. 


L) Receptive vocabulary — for 4-year-olds, To estimate a child's 
verbal ability, the NLSCY interviewer administered the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) in the children’s homes. 
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L) Overall social relationships — measures how well the child gets 
along with parents, teachers, siblings and other children. 


_) Helping behaviour — measures compassionate behaviour such as 
comforting a child who is crying or upset, trying to help someone 
who has been hurt, and offering to help other children do things. 


LU) Emotional and behavioural problems — measures one or more 
of three types of disorders, based on a scale developed from the 
PMK’s responses to a series of questions about the child’s behaviour. 


conduct disorder — characterized by either physical violence 
against persons or property, or a severe violation of societal 
norms. 

hyperactivity — characterized by inattention, impulsivity and 
restless motor activity. 

emotional disorder — characterized primarily by feelings of 
anxiety and depression. 

one or more bebavioural problems — child has at least one 
of the hyperactivity, conduct or emotional disorders. 


L) Repeated a grade —available for 6- to 11-year-olds only. 


U) Impaired social relationships — child exhibited frequent or 
constant problems getting along with other children (siblings, 
friends, classmates), teachers and parents in the six months 
preceding the survey. 


QO) One or more total problems — child has at least one of the 
problems described above: that is, one or more emotional or 
behavioural problems, repeated a grade, or impaired social 
relationships. Because of the educational component, this variable 
is available for 6- to 11-year-olds only. 


Scales for selected behaviour variables for parents 


Q) Parenting practices -PMKs of children aged 2 to 11 years were 
asked numerous questions about their interaction with the child. 
Responses were then used to develop scales for four different 
parenting practices. 

Positive interaction — praising the child, playing together, 
laughing together. 

Hostility -PMK often annoyed with child, telling child he/she 
is bad or not as good as others. 


Consistency — disciplining the same way for the same 
behaviours each time. 


Aversive — PMK raises his/her voice when the child mis- 
behaves, takes away privileges, uses physical punishment. 
UO) Social support — measures level of support available to parents 
in terms of people the parent can discuss problems with, ask for 
advice or depend on for help in an emergency. 


QL) Depression — measures the PMk’s tendency to exhibit symptoms 
of depression, such as frequency of feeling “blue” in the preceding 
week, 


1 The sample excludes children who have been living in institutions for more than 6 
months (for example, hospitals, child welfare residential facilities), Aboriginal children 
living on reserve, and children living in the territories. 
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children lived in a single-earner family 
where the working parent had a full-time 
job. Only 7% of children in two-parent 
families lived in homes where neither 
parent was employed. In contrast, 55% of 
children in lone-parent homes were with 
a parent who did not have a paid job. 
The age of parents is also considered 
an important influence on child develop- 
ment. This is partly because income and 
labour force status tend to be quite differ- 
ent for younger and older parents. 
Among two-parent families in 1994, only 
9% of children under 12 had parents 
under 30 years of age, compared with 
35% of children in lone-parent families. 


Most children live in a positive family 
environment Most Canadian children 
have a good relationship with their par- 
ents; for example, the majority of 
children aged 2 to 11 lived with parents 
who scored quite high for positive inter- 
action and consistent parenting. Most 
children aged 4 to 11 years also had a 
good relationship with their siblings, with 
parents reporting that only 6% of children 
did not get along with their brothers and 
sisters. The great majority also had two or 
more good friends outside the family; in 
fact, only 10% of children aged 6 to 11 
had only one friend or no friends at all. 

Living in a family that receives help and 
encouragement from friends, relatives 
and neighbours is also important to a 
child’s well-being. The NLSCY shows that 
the majority of children live in families 
where their parents have high levels of 
social support from people they can talk 
to or count on in an emergency. 

The support parents receive from other 
adults is important since a parent’s mental 
health can have a profound impact on a 
child. Some children live with a parent 
who exhibits symptoms of depression, and 
the lower the family income, the more 
likely this is the case. The NLSCY indicates 
that 17% of children in families with 
incomes under $30,000 were living with a 
parent who showed symptoms of depres- 
sion. In contrast, only 5% of children in 
families with incomes over $60,000 had a 
parent with such tendencies. 


Child care a fact of life for many 
children In 1994, 32% of children aged 
0 to 11 years were in child care for an 
average of about 21 hours per week 
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while their parents were working or 
studying. The largest number of children 
(34%) were cared for in the home of a 
non-relative, usually a sitter; 21% were 
cared for by a relative, such as a grand- 
mother, and another 16% by a child care 
centre. Another 14% were looked after in 
their own home by a non-relative, often a 
sitter. Just under 3%, usually older chil- 
dren, were left on their own or in the 
care of an older sibling.! 


=) of life, children’s brains and 
nervous systems are growing and devel- 
oping, and they are acquiring language, 
motor and social skills. A good founda- 
tion for healthy child development thus 
depends largely upon the mother’s health 
and health habits during her pregnancy, 
and the baby’s health at the time of birth. 
NLSCY data on children aged 0 to 1 year 
at the time of the survey (that is, born in 
1993 or 1994) show that most Canadian 
children do get a healthy start in life. 


Most women avoid risk behaviours 
during pregnancy The mother’s general 
health during her pregnancy is important 
to fetal development. Almost all mothers 
of children aged 0 to 1 year in 1994 
received prenatal care, with most under 
the care of a doctor (93%). During their 
pregnancies, almost 7% of these mothers 


suffered from diabetes, 10% had high 
blood pressure and 18% reported some 
other physical health problem. 

A baby’s health can also be jeopardized 
by the mother’s risk-related behaviours 
during pregnancy, especially smoking, 
alcohol and drug use.? Although there is 
overwhelming evidence that smoking in 
pregnancy leads to higher rates of low 
birth weight, stillbirth, prematurity and 
breathing problems at birth, almost one- 
quarter (24%) of children under age 2 in 
1994 had been born to a mother who 
smoked while she was pregnant. Further- 
more, most of these women (84%) had 
smoked throughout their pregnancy. 

Despite many years of research, it is not 
known how much alcohol a pregnant 
woman can safely drink. However, it is 
known that abuse of alcohol during preg- 
nancy, particularly around the time of 
conception and the first trimester, can lead 
to birth defects, learning problems and 
other developmental delays. The great 
majority of children (83%) had mothers 
who reported that they did not drink at 
all, while 7% were born to women who 
drank throughout their pregnancy. 

Using prescription and over-the-counter 
drugs such as cold remedies can also affect 


1 Due to a questionnaire design problem, the 
proportion of children in their own care is under- 
estimated. 


2 The data may underestimate the actual 
incidence of risk behaviours because women 
could be reluctant to report them. 


Many children under the age of 2 in 1994 had mothers 
who engaged in risk behaviours while pregnant 


% Children aged 0-23 months 


24 


Smoked Drank alcohol 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-550-MPE. 


over-the-counter 


Used Used 


prescription 
drugs drugs 
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fetal development, especially in the first 
trimester. In 1994, the majority of children 
had mothers who avoided using either 
over-the-counter (73%) or prescription 
(75%) drugs while they were pregnant. 
The NLSCY did not collect information 
about the use of illicit drugs such as 


cocaine or marijuana. 


Almost one in five newborns needed 
special medical care at birth Mothers 
reported that the overwhelming majority of 
children under age 2 in 1994 (88%) were 
in very good to excellent health immedi- 
ately after birth. However, almost 18% had 
needed special medical care immediately 
after birth, including intensive care (6%), 
oxygen support with a ventilator (5%) and 
transfer to another hospital (1%). For the 
great majority of those infants requiring 
medical attention (82%), this special care 
lasted for no more than a week. 

A small percentage of children (6%) 
were low birth weight babies. Research 
has shown that babies born weighing less 
than 2,500 grams risk delays in their 
development and may face physical limi- 
tations and psychosocial problems. 
Fortunately, several studies have found 
that when there is no severe disability, 
the majority of these infants will “catch 
up” to other children if they are provided 
with assistance and support. 

The majority of mothers are well after 
delivery. Among women who had given 
birth in the 12 months preceding the 
survey, the most common physical com- 
plications were bleeding (7%) and 
infection (5%). Post-partum depression 
(not including the “blues” of the first 
week after birth) occurred in 12% of 
mothers, but lasted more than a month in 
only 4% of cases. 

Most children under age 2 in 1994 
(75%) were being or had been breastfed 
by their mothers. The benefits of breast- 
feeding are many, and include better 
development of social behaviours and 
strong protection against infectious dis- 
eases. Mothers usually stopped because 
of lack of milk or their return to work. 


| PARENTING STYLE 

; MAKES A DIFFERENCE 
Parenting practices are criti- 
Sie cal to children’s growth and 
development. As such, researchers have 
long recognized that problems with 
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parenting contribute to the development 
of childhood disorders, especially conduct 
disorders. Much research has focused on 
the discipline style used by parents, but 
other studies have found that children’s 
development is also affected by such 
factors as a parent’s insensitivity, failure to 
monitor the child, lack of emotional avail- 
ability or warmth, and hostility. 

Four parenting practices are examined 
here. The first three — positive interaction, 
hostile/ineffective parenting and consis- 
tent parenting — measure the general 
interaction between parent and child, 
such as praising a child and expressing 
anger when punishing a child. The fourth 
practice — aversive parenting — describes 
the parent’s reaction when the child 
breaks the rules, such as raising one’s 
voice, using physical punishment or tak- 
ing away the child’s privileges. 


Parenting style has greatest effect on 
children’s social development 
Previous studies have identified several 
key components of children’s development 
as being important to their later success in 
school and work. These factors include 
motor and social development, language 
skills, helping behaviour, and relationships 
with others (parents, teachers, siblings and 
other children). All these characteristics are 
believed to be influenced by the nature of 
parents’ interaction with their children. 

On the whole, the NLSCY data indicate 
that most parents practised more positive 


than negative parenting techniques. And 
although parenting practices were signifi- 
cantly related to most of the child 
outcomes identified here, they were most 
strongly associated with children’s social 
relationships and their helping behaviour. 
For example, a correlation analysis shows 
that a parent’s positive interaction is most 
highly associated with children’s overall 
social relationships.3 The correlation 
coefficient is +0.240, where the positive 
value indicates that the correlation is 
direct (high scores for positive interaction 
are related to high scores for social rela- 
tionships) but the low value indicates that 
the association is not particularly strong. 

In fact, the strongest correlation - a 
coefficient of -0.487 - is between hostile 
parenting practices and children’s social 
relationships. The negative value indicates 
that high scores for hostile parenting are 
related to low scores for the child’s ability 
to get along with others, and suggests that 
this type of parenting may be harmful to 
a child’s development. 


Effect of risk factors on child outcomes 
Parenting practices are only one of a num- 
ber of influences that affect children over 


3 Correlation coefficients range between -1 and 
+1. Coefficients closer to +1 indicate a strong pos- 
itive relationship, meaning that parenting 
practices are closely associated with positive child 
development. In contrast, coefficients closer to -1 
mean that parenting practices have a stronger 
relationship to negative child development. Values 
closer to zero indicate a very weak association 
between parenting practices and child outcomes. 


Correlation between parenting practices and 
selected measures of child development 


Overall social 
relationships 


Helping 
behaviour 


Child development factors 


Motor and social Receptive 
development vocabulary 


2-3 
years 


Parenting practices 

165 
-.021 
114 
-.167 


Positive interaction .240 
-.487 
alee 
=320 


Hostility 
Consistency 
Aversive parenting 


4-11 0-23 Ta) 
years months years 


179 228 ies, 
-.239 Ales 0/3 
LOS n/a! .096 
-.238 n/at— -.176 


1 Data not collected for children in this age group. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-550-MPE. 
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the long term. Numerous studies have 
concluded that children’s development can 
be jeopardized by exposure to certain risk 
factors. The NLSCY data suggest that the 
risk factors with the greatest impact on 
children’s development are low social sup- 
port for the family, family dysfunction and 
parental depression. The effects of other 
risk factors are generally small, and in 
some cases, they do not appear to affect 
outcomes at all. For instance, recent immi- 
grants aged 10 to 11 scored better on 
many developmental measures than chil- 
dren who have lived in Canada for more 
than 5 years; meanwhile, children of 
teenage parents and lone parents had 
higher scores for helping behaviour than 
other children. 

The impact of individual risk factors may 
be marginal, but the effect of multiple risks 
is readily apparent. In 1994, about 4% of 
children under the age of 12 were exposed 
to four or more risk factors. Compared 
with other children, they showed signifi- 
cantly lower development scores for 
overall social relationships, helping 
behaviour and receptive vocabulary. 


Positive parenting can overcome 
harm from risk factors However, 
parenting appears to be a much more 
significant contributor than risk factors 
to a child’s development. The NLSCY 
findings show that children in at-risk 
situations generally had lower develop- 
ment scores than children who were not 
at risk. But at-risk children who had 
positive parenting scored at least as high 
as children in more favourable circum- 
stances but who had negative parenting. 
Clearly, many factors can affect the 
child’s outcome, but good parenting can 
counterbalance the negative effects of 
risk factors. 


PROBLEMS OF 
CHILDREN IN 
LONE-MOTHER 
FAMILIES 

Lone-parent families account for a growing 
proportion of families in Canada, and the 
overwhelming majority of them are headed 
by lone mothers. In 1994, one in six 
children under the age of 12 (15%) lived in 
lone-mother families. Unfortunately, many 
of these children are considerably 
disadvantaged compared with those from 
two-parent families. 
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Proportion of children aged 0 to 11 exposed to 


selected risk factors, 1994 


Age group 
0-23 months 2-3 years 4-11 years 
% 

Risk factor 
Lone parent family We 16.7 16.3 
Teenage parent family! ove 3.8 4.4 
Low-income family 21s 27.0 23.4 
Low social support 3.6 3.4 3.4 
Low education of PMK2 7.0 6.7 7.8 
Depression of PMK 9.2 10.1 9.5 
Dysfunctional family 8.3 9.7 8.2 
Recent immigrants Dal 2G oye 
Four or more children at home 6.9 8.1 12.8 
Difficult temperament 4.4 5.9 n/a4 
Prenatal problem 29.0 n/a4 n/a4 
Four or more risk factors 5a 44 3.4 


1 Person most knowledgeable about the child (PMK) was less than 20 years old when the child was born. 
2 Person most knowledgeable about the child (PIMK) had no more than Grade 8 education. 

3 Child arrived in Canada less than 5 years before the survey was conducted. 

4 Data not collected for children in this age group. 

Source: Statisics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-550-MPE. 
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Kids in lone-mother families at 
greater risk of having problems 
Children from lone-mother families are 
more likely than children from two- 
parent families to encounter emotional or 
behavioural problems, academic and 
social difficulties. In 1994, 15% of 4 to 11- 
year-olds with lone mothers suffered an 
emotional disorder, compared with just 
under 8% of children with two parents. 


Children from lone-mother families were more likely 


Similarly, they were twice as likely to 
have academic difficulties: of those aged 
6 to 11, 11% had repeated a grade and 
6% had current problems at school, com- 
pared with 5% and 3%, respectively, of 
children from two-parent families. 

These higher rates of difficulties are 
often attributed to the fact that many 
lone-mother families have low incomes. 
The large majority (71%) of children from 


CSI 


to have problems than other children 


% of children aged 4-11 years 


Total with one or 
more problems! 


Emotional/ 
behavioural 
problem 


Repeated 
a grade! 


Current 
school 
problem! 


Impaired 


_ social 
relationships 


1 Data available only for children aged 6 to 11. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-550-MPE. 


Low income and lone-mother status are both important 


| Two-parent family 


Fae Lone-mother family 


CSI 


risk indicators for childhood problems 


Low income! 


Lone- 
mother 


Not low income 


Two- Lone- Two- 
parent mother parent 


% 


lone-mother families lived at or below 
the Statistics Canada Low Income Cut-offs 
(LICO) in 1994; in contrast, only 16% of 
children with two parents lived in low 
income families. However, the NLSCY 
data indicate that having a lone mother 
places a child at increased risk of 
emotional and behaviour problems, 
regardless of the family’s income. For 
example, 17% of children in low-income 
lone-mother families were hyperactive, 
compared with 10% of children in low- 
income two-parent families. And while 
the rate was somewhat lower for children 
in lone-mother families above the LICO 
(14%), it was still higher than that for 
children in two-parent families above the 
cut-offs (10%). 

Although both lone-mother status and 
low income are important risk indicators 
for childhood problems, analysis suggests 
that lone motherhood has a stronger 
influence. The likelihood that a child with 
a lone mother will have one or more 
behaviour problems was 1.8 times higher 
than that of a child with two parents, 
even when controlling for income differ- 
ences between families. In contrast, the 
odds of a child from a low-income family 
having one or more behavioural problems 
was only 1.2 times that of a child who is 
not from a low-income family. 


Majority of kids in lone-mother 
families do not have developmental 
problems Clearly, children from lone- 
mother families are at greater risk 
of having one or more emotional/ 
behavioural, academic or social prob- 
lems. However, the large majority of 
children with such problems were from 
two-parent families simply because most 
children live with both parents. In 1994, 
26% of all children aged 6 to 11 had a 
problem, and three-quarters of them 
came from two-parent families. 


Hyperactivity 16.7 9.6 Weave 9.6 
Conduct disorder 19.2 9.2 Tor 7.9 
Emotional disorder Vor? 8.6 aide flies 
One or more behaviour problems 6a.) 21.0 27.9 18.3 change over the course of their child’s 
Repeated a grade2 12.8 79 9 4 44 development. Some children are only 
Impaired social relationships 74 4.6 3.8 21 temporarily in a lone-mother or low- 


One or more total problems? 435 28.9 358 22.6 incomes tamil yNe Us ea ee ue 
they remain in these high-risk situations 


probably plays an important role in the 
prevalence and severity of childhood 
problems. Future cycles of the NLSCY 
will shed more light on this issue. 


When considering the findings of this 
study, it must be remembered that par- 
ents’ marital and income status may 


1 Income is equal to or below the Statistics Canada Low Income Cut-offs (LICO). 
2 Data available for children aged 6 to 11 only. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-550-MPE. 
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CHILDREN IN 
STEPFAMILIES 

Long-term trends in marriage 
tee N and divorce have played a 
major role in changing family structures 
since the 1960s. About one in five people 
who married in the early 1990s had been 
married before. Some of these remarriages 
involved children from a_ previous 
relationship. 

Most stepfamilies today are the result of 
divorce followed by remarriage. A stepfam- 
ily consists of a married or common-law 
couple, with at least one child who is the 
biological or adopted child of one partner 
but not the other. Stepfamily life is often 
complicated because the children have dif- 
ferent relationships with the adults they 
live with: a direct relationship (biological 
or adoptive) with one parent, but an indi- 
rect relationship with the other parent 
(through remarriage or cohabitation). 
Adding to the complexity is the fact that 
many stepfamilies are “blended families” - 
they combine children born to the couple 
with children from previous marriages. 


blended families in 1994 


rts 
he 
rhe? 
chet 
ALE 


The majority of children in stepfamilies lived in 


% of children aged 0-11 years in stepfamilies 


Most stepchildren live in blended 
families In 1994, almost 9% of Canadian 
children under the age of 12 were living 
in a stepfamily. Almost half of them were 
actual stepchildren, and the others had 
been born or adopted into stepfamilies. 
The majority of children in stepfamilies 
lived in a blended family, which most 
often included the couple’s biological 
children and the wife’s children from a 
previous relationship (that is, “their chil- 
dren” and “her children”). 

Most stepchildren lived with their 
natural mother and a stepfather and very 
few with their natural father and a step- 
mother; in fact, stepfathers outnumbered 
stepmothers five to one. The most com- 
mon stepparenting relationship was the 
stepfather-stepdaughter relationship, 
while the least common was that between 
a stepmother and a stepdaughter. 


Children in stepfamilies have more 
trouble with their parents The NLSCY 
interview with older children aged 10 
and 11 provided valuable insights into 


51 


children’s perceptions of family life. Many 
10 and 11-year-old children in stepfami- 
lies do not have a favourable view of 
their interactions with their parents. They 
were more likely than children from 
intact families to say they lack emotional 
support from their parents, with 33% 
compared with 27% reporting that their 
parents did not often express positive 
feelings for them, for example by smiling, 
praising them, and offering other signs of 
approval. Greater differences emerged 
with respect to erratic punishment (43% 
of children in stepfamilies and 33% of 
children from intact families) and diffi- 
culty in getting along with parents and 
siblings in the previous six months (44% 
and 28%, respectively). 

Given the complicated nature of 
stepfamilies, it is not surprising that 
parent-child relationships in stepfamilies 
often seem more problematic than those 
in intact families. It is not clear if this is 
because of the way stepparents behave 
or the way stepchildren relate to them: if 
children believe that their parents reject 
them, it may affect the way the children 
respond to them, regardless of what the 
parents themselves believe they do. Yet 
although children in stepfamilies showed 
more dissatisfaction with their family 
relationships, the majority of them did 
report that they have moderate to good 
experiences with their parents. 


¢ See this issue’s Educators’ Notebook 
for a suggested lesson plan based on this 
article. 


¢ This article was adapted from Growing 
Up in Canada, Statistics Canada, Cata- 
logue no. 89-550-MPE. 


The authors of the studies excerpted here 
are, David Cheal, Martin D. Dooley, 
Mark Kelly, Sarah Landy, Ellen L. 
Lipman, Lynn McIntyre, David R. 
Offord, David P. Ross, Katherine Scott, 
and Kwok Kwan Tam. 


: : CST 
: T TT 
Father’s Couple’s Mother’s 
r biological biological biological 
children children children 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-550-MPE. 
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SGIOOL LEVERS 
REVISED 


by Warren Clark 


Concern over Canada's 
economic prosperity has led 
to recognition that 


education is an important 


public issue. An economy 
that emphasizes new 

knowledge and technology 
is increasingly driven by skill, 
creativity and flexibility. This 
often means postsecondary 

education. Some young 
Canadians, however, never 


graduate from high school. 


While most people who 


leave high school without 


graduating do find jobs, 


they are at a disadvantage 
in the labour market. They 
are more likely to be 
unemployed, to have lower 
earnings, and be less likely 
to work full-time all year 
round than those who 
completed high school or 
postsecondary education. 1 
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)ccording to the 1991 School Leavers Survey, 18% of 20- 
year-olds were school leavers - they had not graduated 
ff from high school and were not attending school. Four years 
later, the School Leavers Follow-up Survey found that some of 
these young people had gone back to school and had obtained 
a high school diploma. This reduced the school-leaver rate to 
15% among those aged 24 in 1995. Prince Edward Island, 
Newfoundland and Quebec had the highest proportion of school 
leavers in 1995, while Saskatchewan and Alberta had the lowest. 


More graduates and fewer leavers than in 1991 Young peo- 
ple made various transitions over the four years between the two 
surveys. In 1995, 14% of those aged 22 to 24 were school 
leavers, compared with 16% when the respondents were aged 18 
to 20 in 1991. Many young adults had difficulty completing high 
school after leaving. By 1995, only one-quarter of 1991 leavers 
had completed high school although about half were unhappy 
about their decision to leave. After leaving, many found work or 
raised a family. These responsibilities may inhibit some leavers 
from obtaining their high school diploma. Most of those in 
school in 1991 (88%) went on to graduate while 10% left without 
getting a diploma. The outcome of these transitions saw high 
school graduates increase to 85% in 1995 from 63% in 1991. 


High school graduation — the gateway to further education 
Most high school graduates (80%) pursued further education or 
training toward a degree, certificate or diploma beyond high 
school. University education was the most common form of post- 
secondary education (42%), followed by college/CEGEP (29%). 

In contrast, only one in four high school leavers pursued fur- 
ther studies; about half of them in trade/vocational or registered 
apprenticeship programs that often do not require high school 
graduation for admission. The employment outlook for gradu- 
ates from these programs may be less favourable than that of 
high school graduates who go on to college or university. 
Statistics Canada’s surveys of postsecondary graduates? from the 
early 1990s show that unemployment rates for trade/vocational 
graduates were at least double those for college graduates at two 
and five years after graduation. 


Unemployment rates highest among high school leavers In 
1995, unemployment rates were lowest among high school gradu- 
ates who pursued further education. Leaving high school before 
graduation had a negative impact on young people’s employment, 
particularly among women. Female leavers had the highest unem- 
ployment rate (30%) and the lowest percentage participating in 
the labour force among young people. In contrast, women who 
graduated from high school and pursued further studies had the 
lowest unemployment rate in 1995 (10%). Furthermore, their 
labour force participation equalled that of men. 

Family responsibilities of female leavers may have affected their 
availability for paid work, restricted their job search and influ- 
enced their initial decision to leave school before graduation. In 


1 Statistics Canada, Labour Force Historical Review, 1995, Catalogue no. 
71F0004XCB; Earnings of Men and Women, 1994, Catalogue no. 13-217-XPB; 
and unpublished tables from the Survey of Consumer Finances, 1994. 


21991 Follow-up of 1986 Graduates Survey and 1992 Survey of 1990 
Graduates. 
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1991, 27% of female leavers had dependent children while 4% of 


female high school graduates had children. 

Between 1991 and 1995, unemployment rates for young people 
dropped for both leavers and high school graduates. Expectedly, 
over the four years between surveys, many young people devel- 
oped their labour market skills through work experience and 
additional education or training. At the same time, unemploy- 
ment rates for the entire labour force dropped to 9.5% from 
10.4%, 


CANADIAN SOCIAL TRENDS 
BACKGROUNDER 


School Leavers Follow-up Survey 


Between September and December 1995, Statistics 
Canada conducted the School Leavers Follow-up 
Survey (SLFS). It re-interviewed 6,300 young people 
aged 22 to 24 who responded to the 1991 School 
Leavers Survey (SLS) when they were aged 18 to 20. 
The SLFS asked them about their education, training 
and labour market experiences during the initial 
years after leaving or graduating from high school. 
Statistics Canada conducted both the 1991 SLS and 
the 1995 SLFS for Human Resources Development 
Canada. 


GST 


CS 


Smaller proportion of high school 
leavers four years later 


At age 20 
in 1991 


At age 24 
in 1995 


(%) 
Canada 18 15 
Newfoundland 24 19 
Prince Edward Island 25 21 
Nova Scotia ape 1 
New Brunswick 20 16 
Quebec 22 19 
Ontario ae 14 
Manitoba 19 14 
Saskatchewan 16 11 
Alberta 14 11 
British Columbia 16 13 
Note: The 1991 high school leaver rate was based only on 20-year-olds 


because substantial proportions of youth aged 18 and 19 were still in high 
school. 
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Most young people expect to take further training or 
education The young people surveyed were very aware of the 
importance of education and training in achieving their employ- 
ment goals. Most planned to take additional training or 
education in the next five years. This varied from 88% of high 
school graduates who had already pursued further studies, to 
72% of high school leavers. Nonetheless, many high school 
leavers have paid work and family responsibilities that may 


CSI 


By age 22 to 24, most school leavers 
have not received further education 
or training 


Highest level of education or training pursued after 
high school, 1995 


High school 
leavers 


High school 
graduates 


None 


Trade/vocational/ 
apprenticeship 


College/CEGEP 
University 
Other 


—— Data not reliable enough to publish. 
Source: Statistics Canada, School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


Higher unemployment among school leavers 


High school leavers 


Without further 
education 
or training 


Labour force participation rates! 

Total 81 
Men 91 
Women 63 


Unemployment rates2 

Total 21 
Men ily, 
Women 30 


restrict their ability to obtain their high school diploma. The 
absence of a high school diploma may prevent admission to 
many postsecondary programs that develop skills for today’s 
knowledge- and technology-based labour market. For leavers, 
acquisition of the skills needed in today’s labour market can be 
an uphill battle. 


Most expect to work but some may not realize their expec- 
tations Most young people expected paid work to be their 
primary activity by the year 2000. Work expectations varied from 
84% of high school leavers to 92% of high school graduates with 
further education. If paid-work patterns in 1993 can be used as a 
guide, some of their plans may not be realized. Statistics 
Canada’s Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics found that 
about two-thirds of the school leavers in their late twenties or 
early thirties worked for pay 15 or more weeks during 1993 
compared with 94% of those with a university degree. Thus, 
there may be a gap between leavers’ future paid work expecta- 
tions and the actual work experiences of leavers in 1993. 
Although one-quarter of the school leavers from 1991 had 
graduated by 1995, one in seven young people remained high 
school leavers at age 24. This places them at a disadvantage in 
the labour market. Increasingly, high school completion or 
higher is the minimum level of education needed for entry-level 
jobs. Furthermore, leavers may lack the basic capabilities needed 
to retrain and learn new skills. In an economy undergoing 
technological change and growing international competition, the 
ability to continue to learn throughout a lifetime is important. 


¢ For more information on 1991 school leavers, see Sid Gilbert 
and Bruce Orok, “School Leavers,” Canadian Social Trends, 
Autumn 1993, Leaving School, Statistics Canada and Human 
Resources Development Canada, Catalogue no. LM-294-07-93E. 


¢ For information on the 1995 
follow-up survey, see After 
high school - The first years - 
The first report of the School 
Leavers Follow-up Survey, 
1995, Statistics Canada and 
Human Resources Development 
Canada, Catalogue no. LM-419- 
09-96. This publication is also 
available on the Internet at: 
http://www. hrde-drhe.ge.ca. 


High school graduates 


With further 
education 
or training 


% 
85 84 


92 84 | Warren Clark is an Editor 
Ti 84 ae with Canadian Social Trends. 


13 4 
14 1h 
11 10 


1 Percentage of people who were either working or unemployed and actively looking for work and available for work. 
2 Percentage of labour force participants who were unemployed and actively looking for work and available for work. 


Source: Statistics Canada, School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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Canada's 


Newest Territory 
IN 19D ssiresnsrsaw: seu 


anada will have a new Northern territory in 
1999, when the present Northwest Territories 
is divided in two. The eastern two-thirds of the 


existing Northwest Territories will be known as 


Nunavut, meaning “our land” in the Inuktitut 
language of the Inuit. The creation of this new 
territory is the result of an agreement made 
between the Inuit and the Canadian Government 


involving land settlement and aboriginal rights. 


The Western region has yet to be named. A number 
of names are being considered. Among these are 


9 66 


“Northwest Territories,” “Denendeh” meaning “the 
land of the people” in the Athapaskan language of 
the Dene people, and “Nunakput” meaning “our 


land” in the Western arctic Inuktitut dialect. 
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14 


Canada has a long history of dividing ter- 
ritories. The current Northwest Territories 
was once part of a much larger area 
known as “Rupert’s Land and the 
Northwest Territory.” The province of 
Manitoba was separated from this territo- 
ry in 1870, the Yukon Territory in 1898 
and the provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan in 1905. In 1912, following 
the northwards extension of Manitoba, 


Ontario and Quebec, the current 
boundaries of the Northwest Territories 
were established. 


Almost one quarter of Canada's land 
mass Covering nearly 2,242,000 square 
kilometres, the Nunavut Territory will 
represent approximately 24% of all 
Canada’s land mass and 69% of the exist- 
ing Northwest Territories. Currently, the 


Most people in Nunavut have Inuit origins 


Estimated 1995 
population 


% in 1991 with 
some Inuit origins 


Northwest Territories 


Nunavut 
Baffin CD 
Keewatin CD 
Kitikmeot CD (excl. Holman) 


Communities with populations 
1,000 and over: 


Iqaluit 


Rankin Inlet 
Arviat 

Baker Lake 
Pangnirtung 
Cambridge Bay 
Coppermine 
Pond Inlet 
Cape Dorset 
Igloolik 


Western territory 


Inuvik CD (incl. Holman) 
Fort Smith CD 


Communities with populations 
1,000 and over: 


Yellowknife 


Hay River 
Inuvik 

Fort Smith 
Rae-Edzo 
Fort Simpson 


65,800 37 


24,900 84 
13,300 80 
7,000 88 
4,600 87 
4,300 ae 
2,100 78 
1,500 93 
1,400 89 
1,300 93 
1,200 72 
1,200 89 
1,200 94 
1,100 Je 


40,900 10 
9,600 35 
31,300 2 


18,500 

3,400 2 
3,300 33 
2,900 4 
1,600 1 


and 1991 Census. 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Demography Division, Estimates Section, Subprovincial population estimates, 


1,100 


1,300 
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Northwest Territories comprise five cen- 
sus divisions (CDs): Baffin, Keewatin, 
Kitikmeot, Inuvik and Fort Smith. With 
only minor boundary adjustments, the 
regions of Baffin, Keewatin and Kitikmeot 
(excluding the hamlet of Holman) will be 
combined to form the territory of Nunavut 
while the regions of Inuvik (including 
Holman) and Fort Smith will make up the 
Western territory. 


A small but growing population 
Statistics Canada estimates that 24,900 
people lived in the proposed Nunavut 
Territory in 1995. This compares with 
about 40,900 people living in the Western 
territory. Most of Nunavut’s population is 
located in small towns and hamlets 
spread across Nunavut’s large land mass. 
The largest centres are the town of Iqaluit 
(population 4,300 in 1995) and the ham- 
let of Rankin Inlet (population 2,100). In 
December 1995, Nunavut residents chose 
Iqaluit to be their capital. 


Fertility driving rapid population 
growth Recent population growth rates 
for Nunavut have been among the high- 
est in Canada. Between 1991 and 1995, 
Nunavut’s population grew 10% — nearly 
double that of the Western territory (6%). 
This rapid population growth occurred 
within each of Nunavut's three Census 
Divisions. Keewatin’s population grew 
13%, followed by Baffin at 10% and 
Kitikmeot at 8%. These growth rates were 
very high compared to most other parts 
of Canada. Canada's overall population 
grew 5% over this four year period. 
However, provincial and territorial popu- 
lation growth varied considerably, 
ranging from a drop of almost 1% in 
Newfoundland to an increase of 11% in 
British Columbia. Nunavut's rate of 
growth was exceeded only by that of 
British Columbia. 

Nunavut’s high rates of population 
growth are mainly the result of natural 
increase. High fertility rates among its 
Aboriginal population and declining mor- 
tality rates have had the largest impact on 
Nunavut’s population growth. Conversely, 
the larger non-Aboriginal population in 
the Western territory has lower fertility 
rates and consequently slower population 
growth. Interprovincial/territorial migra- 
tion patterns have played only a minor 
role in determining Nunavut’s growth in 
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Some milestones in the creation of Nunavut 


1982: Plebiscite on division 

mi A plebiscite was held in the Northwest 
Territories to measure public support for 
dividing the territory into separate entities. 
A majority (50.5%) of voters answered 
“Yes” to the question “Do you think the 
Northwest Territories should be divided?” 


1992: Plebiscite to approve boundary 

In May of 1992, residents of the Northwest Territories voted to 
accept the proposed territorial boundary between Nunavut 
and the Western territory (54% of voters were in favour). 


BETWEEN: 


The Inuit of the Nunavut Settlement Area as represented by the 
Tungavik Federation of Nunavut 
AND: 
Her Majesty The Queen in Right of Canada. 
WHEREAS the Inuit represented by the Tungavik Federation of 
Nunavut assert an aboriginal title to the Nunavut Settlement Area, 
more particularly described in Article 3, based on their traditional 
and current use and occupation of the lands, waters and land-fast 
ice therein in accordance with their own customs and usages; 
AND WHEREAS the Constitution Act, 1982 recognizes and affirms 
the existing aboriginal and treaty rights of the aboriginal peoples of 
Canada, and treaty rights includes rights that may be acquired by 
way of land claims agreements; 
AND WHEREAS the Parties agree on the desirability of negotiating 
a land claims agreement through which Inuit shall receive defined 
rights and benefits in exchange for surrender of any claims, rights, 
title and interests based on their assertion of an aboriginal title; 
AND WHEREAS the Parties have negotiated this land claims 
Agreement based on and reflecting the following objectives: 
to provide for certainty and clarity of rights to ownership and use 
of lands and resources, and of rights for Inuit to participate in 
decision-making concerning the use, management and conser- 
vation of land, water and resources, including the offshore; 


TMM LLL LEME LAL METS AMG 


1993: Parliament — the final step 

The Canadian Parliament passed the Nunavut Act on June 10, 
1993, to bring the Nunavut Territory into legal and political 
existence by April 1, 1999. 
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1992: Inuit ratification vote 

In November 1992, the Inuit living within the boundaries of 
the proposed territory of Nunavut voted to accept a land 
claims agreement with the Canadian Government. Under the 
agreement, the Government of Canada would transfer a large 
land mass and a substantial cash settlement ($1.14 billion to 
be paid over 14 years); in exchange, the Inuit would relin- 
quish other lands within the proposed Nunavut Territory and 
their Aboriginal rights to such lands. Nearly 85% of the voting 
Inuit accepted the agreement. Inuit representatives and the 
Government of Canada signed the land claims Agreement on 
May 25th, 1993. The preamble to the Agreement states: 


“AN AGREEMENT 


to provide Inuit with wildlife harvesting rights and rights to 
participate in decision-making concerning wildlife harvesting; 
to provide Inuit with financial compensation and means of 
participating in economic opportunities; 

to encourage self-reliance and the cultural and social well-being 
of Inuit; 


AND WHEREAS the Inuit, in a vote held on November 3 to 6, 1992, 
approved the Agreement and authorized it to be signed by the duly 
appointed officers of the Tungavik Federation of Nunavut; 

AND WHEREAS following the Inuit ratification vote the Parties 
completed the text of Article 40 and certain other parts of the 
Agreement and finalized the text for purposes of clarity, all pur- 
suant to their authority under the Agreement as approved by the 
Inuit ratification vote; 

AND WHEREAS Cabinet authorized the Minister to sign the 
Agreement; 

AND IN RECOGNITION of the contributions of Inuit to Canada’s 
history, identity and sovereignty in the Arctic”. 


1 |ndian and Northern Affairs Canada and Nunavut Tungavik Inc., 
Agreement between the Inuit of the Nunavut Settlement Area and Her 
Majesty the Queen in Right of Canada, Catalogue no. R32-134/1993E. 
Reproduced with the permission of the Minister of Public Works and 
Government Services Canada, 1996. 


e For more information on the creation of Nunavut, see 
Information Sheet No. 55, “Creating the New Territory of 
Nunavut”, March 1996, available from the Public Enquiries 
Kiosk, Indian and Northern Affairs Canada, Ottawa, Ontario, 
KIA 0H4, telephone (819) 997-0380. This information is also 
available on the Internet at http://www.inac.gc.ca. 
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population. More people left both 
Nunavut and the Western territory 
between 1993 and 1994 than moved in. 


Most people in Nunavut Inuit Perhaps 
the strongest argument for redefining the 


boundaries of Canada’s Northwest 
Territories is the cultural difference 
between the residents in the East and the 
residents in the West. According to the 
1991 Census, 63% of all persons living in 
the original Northwest Territories were of 


The 1996 Census population information was not yet avail- 
able when this article went to press. Results will begin to 
be released in the Spring of 1997. Although the 1996 
Census boundaries for statistical areas do not conform to 
those of the proposed Nunavut Territory, census division and subdivision 
information can be used to derive information on Nunavut's population. In 
this article, values for Nunavut were derived by summing the values for 
Baffin, Keewatin and Kitikmeot census divisions, less the census subdivision 


of Holman. 


¢ For information on 1996 Census releases, check Statistics Canada's World 
Wide Web site on the Internet at http://www/statcan.ca, or call one of the 
Regional Reference Centres listed in this publication. 


Population has grown rapidly in the Nunavut Territory 


% population growth 1991-1995 


Northwest 
Territories 


Western territory 


Inuvik CD! 
(incl. Holman) 


Fort Smith CD 


Nunavut 
Baffin CD 


Keewatin CD 


Kitikmeot CD 
(excl. Holman) 


1 Census division. 


CSI 


Source: Statistics Canada, Demography Division, Estimates Section, Subprovincial population estimates. 
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non-Inuit ethnicity, down from 65% in 
1986. However, most of the Inuit popula- 
tion is concentrated within the 
boundaries of the new Nunavut Territory, 
while most of the non-Inuit population 
live in the Western territory. In 1991, 84% 
of the Nunavut population described 
themselves as either partially or entirely 
of Inuit descent. Inuit were the majority 
in all three census divisions that comprise 
Nunavut. In contrast, they made up only 
10% of the population in the Western ter- 
ritory, nearly all on the northern coast of 
Inuvik region. 

Although there is a large concentration 
in Nunavut, a substantial proportion of 
Canada's Inuit live in adjacent regions. 
While over one-third (36%) of Canadians 
reporting some Inuit ancestry lived in the 
Nunavut Territory, another 17% lived in 
Quebec, 7% in the Western territory and 
10% in Labrador. The remaining 30% 
were widely distributed across other parts 
of Canada. Nunavut residents accounted 
for over half (53%) of Canadians who 
reported only Inuit as their ancestry in 


1001. 


Inuktitut the mother tongue of three- 
quarters of the people of Nunavut 
Language is another factor that differenti- 
ates the people of Nunavut from residents 
in the Western territory. In 1991, 74% of 
people in Nunavut reported Inuktitut as 
their mother tongue, compared with only 
2% in the Western territory. 

Among Nunavut residents who could 
speak a language other than English or 
French, nearly all spoke Inuktitut. In 
contrast, many people in the Western ter- 
ritory spoke Athapaskan languages. More 
people in Inuvik region could speak 
South Slave (11%) than could speak 
Inuktitut (9%). While fewer than 1% of 
people in the Fort Smith region could 
speak Inuktitut, 9% spoke Dogrib, 6% 
spoke South Slave and 3% spoke 
Chipewyan in 1991. 

A strikingly large proportion (20%) of 
people in Nunavut spoke neither English 
nor French. Almost eight in ten residents 
could speak English and fewer than 5% 
of people in Nunavut reported that they 
could speak French. In comparison, 98% 
of people in the Western territory could 
speak English and almost 8% could speak 
French. Only 2% spoke neither official 
language. 
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New territory of Nunavut covers nearly one-quarter of Canada's land mass 


NUNAVUT TERRITORY 


Fort Simpson Rae-Ed ~~ 
ae-Edzo — . 
: Yellowknife es 
Hay Dorset 


Fort Smith Rankin Q 


| Nunavut Territory 
ice Western territory (name to be determined by 1999) 


° Census Subdivision with population greater than 1,000 based on the 1995 population estimates 


Source: Geography Division, Statistics Canada, 1996. 
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Northwest Territories and census divisions 


4 Nunavut Territory 
oe Census Division 


~ Keewatin 


Source: Geography Division, Statistics Canada, 1996. 


Inuktitut the mother tongue of over 7 in 10 people in Nunavut (CS]/ 


% with mother tongue! Inuktitut in 1991 
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Territory 
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1 Excludes people reporting more than one mother tongue. Mother tongue is the first language learned by 
a person and still understood. 
2 Census division. 

E Source: Statistics Canada, 1991 Census. 
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Among the 26,800 Canadians who were 
able to speak Inuktitut in 1991, 63% lived 
within the boundaries of the proposed 
Nunavut Territory. The Western territory 
accounted for only 4% of Inuktitut speak- 
ers in Canada, while Quebec accounted 
for 27%, Labrador 3% and other parts of 
Canada 3%. In Nunavut, the Inuktitut lan- 
guage is compulsory in elementary 
schools - evidence of concern that 
Inuktitut is being spoken less with each 
passing year. The widespread knowledge 
and use of Inuktitut, however, under- 
scores the existence within Nunavut of a 
society sustaining a common Inuit 
culture. 


¢ For information on the northern econo- 
my, see “Employment and industrial 
development in the North” and “Northern 
earnings and income” in the Spring 1997 
issue of Perspectives on Labour and 
Income, Statistic Canada, Catalogue 
no.75-001-XPE. 


Cameron W. Stout is an analyst with the 
Demography Division, Statistics Canada. 
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n the early days of television, the power of the image was immense and its novelty quickly displaced traditional leisure 

activities. Soon, families started to congregate around the set, much to the delight of couch manufacturers. Other 

businesses were delighted, too, as television offered a powerful advertising medium coupled with a rapidly growing base of 
potential customers. However, times have changed: the number of stations has proliferated, the humble television set has been 
elevated to a multi-purpose entertainment unit, and other activities make substantial claims on viewers’ time. These forces are 
splitting apart the mass audience on which conventional broadcast television depends. The fragmentation has prompted 
advertisers to re-direct some of their business elsewhere, thus jeopardizing broadcasters’ ability to pay for programming that 
Will lure viewers — and advertising dollars — back to television. 


See ead 
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The economics of private broadcasting 
Conventional television broadcasting is 
fairly simple: the television station trans- 
mits a radio signal, a TV antenna receives 
the “off-air” signal and viewers watch the 
program being “broadcast.” The basic eco- 
nomics of private television broadcasting 
are fairly simple as well.! Broadcasters 
cannot charge for the service they provide 
the viewer (entertainment), so they charge 
for the service they provide businesses 
(advertising to potential customers). In 
1995, advertisers bought over $1.4 billion 
worth of air-time, accounting for 94% of 
total revenues reported by private televi- 
sion stations. But in recent years, 
advertising income has not been growing. 
Air-time sales for broadcast television were 
almost stagnant between 1989 and 1995, 
increasing only 5% after inflation is taken 
into account. Over the same period, 
employment declined by 3% and net prof 
its before taxes plunged 167% in two 
years (to -$75 million in 1991) before 
recovering to $92 million in 1995.2 
Broadcasters have often attributed much 
of their trouble to the introduction of 
pay-TV and specialty television services 


such as MuchMusic, The Sports Network, 
CBC Newsworld, YTV and the Arts & 
Entertainment network. But the decline 
of conventional broadcasting was 


Air-time sales in 1995 met operating costs of private 


underway before pay-TV and the spe- 
cialty channels were launched. To all 
intents and purposes, it had begun 
twenty years before. 


Gs 


television for the first time since the late 1980s 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Radio and Television Broadcasting, Catalogue no. 56-204-XPB; and Service 


Bulletin: Communications, Catalogue no. 56-001-XPB. 
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A brief history of broadcasting in Canada 


The first daily television broadcast in North America was 
made in 1939, from the site of the World’s Fair in New 
York. The popularity of the new medium was such that, by 
1951, there were 12 million television sets in the United 
States and 90,000 in Canada, all receiving American 
programming. 

Canadian television history began in September 1952, 
when the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (CBC) first 
broadcast from Montreal and Toronto. At that time, there 
were 146,000 television sets in Canada; three months later, 
there were 224,000. By 1956, 27 private and CBC-owned 
stations had sprung up, serving three-quarters of the popu- 
lation of 15 million. All the stations carried more than 50 
hours of CBC-affiliated programming a week, almost half 
of which were Canadian. 

Over time, some stations abandoned their CBC affiliation 
to become independent. Although they became responsi- 
ble for their own programming and had no share in the 
CBC network revenues, they were now free to purchase 
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American programming, the supply of which was cheaper 
and more varied than the homegrown product. In 1961, 
almost a decade after television had come to Canada, the 
CTV Television Network was created. CTV was a “coopera- 
tive” of newly licensed stations and older stations that had 
dropped their CBC affiliation. It did not - and still does not 
— actually own any stations; rather, it operates through a 
system of affiliates that carry a certain amount of common 
programming and share the network’s profits. 

In the late 1960s, the TVA Television Network was created, 
a French language network operating in the same manner as 
CTV. In the mid-1980s, Télévision Quatre Saisons (TQS) 
network was inaugurated, also operating along similar lines. 
Smaller networks such as CanWest/Global were also created. 

By 1994, there were 101 private television stations in 
Canada: 33 were affiliated with CTV (18 full and 15 supple- 
mentary affiliates), 31 with the CBC (26 English and 5 
French), 10 with TVA and 8 with TQS. The remaining 19 
private stations were independent. 
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Broadcast television’s reign is 
challenged In the 1960s, cablevision 
came to Canada. With better reception 
and more channels than could be plucked 
out of the air with an antenna, people 
were willing to pay for cable service. By 
1995, 7.8 million households subscribed 
to cablevision. 

Cable’s real challenge to conventional 
“off-air” broadcasting was not simply that 
it offered more channels, but that it 
offered channels that were not “broad- 
cast” over the airwaves at all. Cable made 
possible the development of pay-TV and 
specialty services, channels that were dis- 
tributed directly by cable operators to 
paying subscribers. Compared to the con- 
ventional broadcasting networks, pay-TV 
and the specialty services are “boutiques” 
catering to audiences with particular 
tastes and interests. This feature was 
attractive to viewers, who could see more 
of their preferred type of programming; it 
was also attractive to advertisers, who 
could target the most desirable audience 
for their products. 

Pay-TV and two specialty services 
(MuchMusic and The Sports Network) 
were introduced in 1983. Pay-TV could 
not carry commercials, but the specialty 
channels could, and as more specialty ser- 
vices were licensed in 1989 and again in 
1995, the Canadian television viewing 
audience was fragmented still further. As 
of 1995, there were almost five times 
more subscribers than in 1989 (5.5 mil- 
lion) to pay-TV and the specialty services. 
All were competing with conventional 
broadcasting for much the same audience. 


Fighting for the mass audience is 
costly Holding a television audience 
depends on programs. And program- 
ming, whether produced or purchased, 
constitutes the largest single operating 
expense for private broadcasters. It has 
consumed an ever increasing share of 
operating revenues over the past decade, 
rising from an average 49% of revenues 
between 1984 and 1988 to 54% between 
1989 and 1995.3 

In 1995, private broadcasters spent $825 
million on programming - about $469 
million directly on Canadian programs, 
$281 million on non-Canadian programs, 
and another $75 million on production 
and miscellaneous program costs. The 
largest share of the money devoted to 
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Program expenses of privately owned television 
broadcasters in Canada, 1995 


News/ 


information Sports 


Comedy/ Games/ 
Drama 


Variety/ 
Human 
interest 


Music TOTAL 
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Program cost 
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Other program expenses 
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56,764 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Service Bulletin: Communications, Catalogue no. 56-001-XPB. 


Over one-third of Canadians’ viewing time was spent 


CS 


watching foreign dramas and comedies 


All other foreign 
10) 


26% 


Foreign 
drama/comedy 
35% 


All Canadian 
programs 
39% 


Source: Statistics Canada, Television Viewing Data Bank, 1995. 


Canadian programs was dedicated to 
news and information (61%), with drama 
and comedy (12%) and human interest 
(9%) accounting for the next largest 
shares of expenditures. Of the money 
spent on non-Canadian programming, 
most (80%) was used to buy dramas and 
comedies from American networks or 
independent producers. 

The decision to purchase dramas is 
understandable, since news and public 
affairs programs do not generate enough 
revenue to cover production costs, while 


1 This article does not discuss the CBC because 
most of the financial and employment data that 
the corporation provides cannot be compared to 
data reported by private broadcasters. 


2 All dollar values in this article have been convert- 
ed to constant 1995 dollars using the Consumer 
Price Index (CPI) to adjust for inflation. 


3 Although the period of increased programming 
costs coincides with the first wave of specialty tele- 
vision expansion, other factors also affected costs. 
For example, during this period the Canadian Radio- 
Television and Telecommunications Commission 
(CRTC) was pressing private broadcasters to spend 
more on Canadian programming; meanwhile, the 
small CanWest/Global Network was aggressively 
pursuing U.S. programs, thus driving up prices for 
foreign dramas and comedies. 
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time watching foreign comedy and drama 
(35% of viewing time) as they did watch- 
ing all Canadian-produced programming 
combined (39%), 


dramas are money-makers. Buying for- 
eign dramas is doubly tempting because 
they attract the biggest audiences: in 
1995, Canadians spent almost as much 


CSI 


Viewing hours have declined most sharply among 
young men and women 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Television Viewing, 1985, Catalogue no. 87-208-XPB; and Television Viewing 


a | Data Bank, 1995. 
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Canadians now spend less time watching television 
and more on other leisure activities 
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Source: Statistics Canada, General Social Survey, 1986 and 1992. 
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People spend more time doing other 
things Although the new specialty 
services became direct competitors to 
broadcasting in the 1980s, not all the 
decline can be blamed on more special- 
ized channels. VCRs, camcorders and 
computer games have transformed 
millions of television sets into multi- 
purpose home-entertainment centres. 
These leisure activities have eroded 
broadcasters’ power to attract audiences 
for their shows. The number of hours 
Canadians of all ages watch television 
has declined quite steadily in the last 
decade; in 1995, they spent 23.2 hours 
per week in front of the tube, down 
almost one hour from 1985. The decline 
was most prominent among young 
Canadian adults: men and women aged 
18 to 24 watched much less television - 
down 3.4 and 3.8 hours per week, 
respectively — than they had a decade 
earlier. Young adult viewers are a highly 
desirable market and if they are not 
watching television, then advertising bud- 
gets will probably be spent elsewhere.4 
Data from the 1986 and 1992 General 
Social Surveys (GSS) on time use suggest 
that television is becoming less important 
as a leisure activity. In 1992, it was still 
the principal daily leisure activity for 
Canadians aged 15 and over — accounting 
for about 2.2 hours each day (including 
watching videos) - but people spent 
more time doing other things than they 
did in 1986.> On any given day of the 
week in 1992, 37% of Canadians over age 
14 were engaged in sports and hobbies 
(up from 29% in 1986), and 42% in 
“active leisure” such as attending enter- 
tainment events and socializing with 
friends and family (up from 37%). This 
increasing participation in other activities 
is part of a long-term trend. The propor- 
tion of Canadians devoting their free time 
to such pursuits as attending live stage 
performances and going to movies and 


4 The greatest number of viewing hours are 
recorded by Canadians aged 60 and over — 33 
hours per week for men and 37 hours for women 
in 1995 — but this age group is not a prime target 
for advertisers. This may change as the baby 
boom ages and demand rises for goods and 
services designed for older consumers. 


5 The GSS estimate of average viewing time per 
day is calculated for all Survey respondents, 
whether or not they actually watched TV. 
Therefore, the GSS daily estimate will not match 
the weekly viewing times published by the 
Television Viewing Data Bank, which are calculat- 
ed for viewers only. 
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museums has grown significantly since 


1909. 


Broadcast television faces continuing 
challenge Canadian pay-TV and special- 
ty services received $352 million in fee 
payments from cable companies in 1994, 
but attracted only about 10% of the 
potential viewing audience (CRTC, 1994). 
By contrast, 78% of the potential audi- 
ence watched conventional stations, yet 
most broadcasters received little if any- 
thing from the cable industry. Several 
years ago, the Canadian Association of 
Broadcasters proposed that cable opera- 
tors pay broadcasters for the right to 
carry their signals. This idea may appeal 
to broadcasters but cable subscribers, 
who would have to pay higher fees each 
month, might not be so enthusiastic. In 
the meantime, broadcasters are now 
allowed to air “infomercials” during the 
regular broadcast day, but this concession 
is unlikely to provide the infusion of 
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funds needed to combat advertising rev- 
enues lost to competitors and dwindling 
audiences. 

As the next century approaches, a new 
competitor is emerging: direct-to-home 
satellite broadcasting. This new technology 
will inevitably fragment the viewing 
audience still further and divert more 
advertising dollars away from broadcast 
television. Broadcasters wondering about 
the industry’s future are responding to 
the challenge in different ways. Some are 
selling up and leaving broadcasting. 
Some have decided that if they cannot 
beat the competition, they will join it; in 
fact, broadcasters have an interest in 16 
of the 23 new channel licenses granted 
by the CRIC in late 1996. Still other 
broadcasters are buying stations and con- 
solidating operations to cut costs. The 
future impact of these changes is unclear, 
but they will be substantial. 


Tom Gorman is an analyst with the 
Science and Technology Redesign Project 
at Statistics Canada, and Susan Crompton 
is an Editor with Canadian Social Trends, 
Statistics Canada. 


The rise of the VCR 


Since the early 1980s, VCRs have flooded into Canadian homes. In 1984, only 
13% of households had a VCR, but a decade later, 79% owned one. That 
VCRs are particularly popular among young people is shown in data about 
usage rates. According to the 1992 General Social Survey, over 90% of 
Canadians aged 15 to 24 had watched at least one movie on a VCR in the 
past year, while a much smaller proportion of older Canadians had done so - 
63% of adults aged 45 to 59 and only 33% of those aged 60 and over. 

On a typical day in 1992, 5% of Canadians over age 14 spent 2.5 hours 
watching movies on their VCRs. In contrast, 72% of Canadians spent 2.8 
hours a day watching television. These statistics suggest that the time devot- 
ed to VCR movies would scarcely seem a threat to television. But the most 
avid consumers of video movies are among the most important markets for 
television advertisers: younger people and higher-income households. 

Households maintained by someone under age 25 were keen renters of 
video movies (73% of young households), and they also spent the most 
money on videos, an average of about $220 in 1992. Slightly older house- 
holds (maintained by someone aged 25 to 34) were marginally more likely 
to be video-renters (77%), but they allocated considerably less money, only 
about $150. 

Video rentals are in greatest demand in high income households. About 
81% of households in the top 20% income bracket (highest quintile) spent 
almost $165 on video rentals. In contrast, only 25% of households in the 
lowest income quintile were video-renters, paying about $100 in 1992. 
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by Reginald W. Bibby 


Organized religion in Canada is approaching 
the next millennium with fewer participants 


and considerably less influence than it had 
fifty years ago. About forty years ago, more 
than half of Canadians attended church 
services every week; today, that proportion 
has dropped to less than one-quarter. 1 

But despite their declining participation 

in religious life, most Canadians (87% in 
1991) still think of themselves as Catholic, 


Protestant, or members of other faiths. 


This article addresses the paradox of religious 
affiliation in the absence of religious involve- 
ment. Using the 1991 Census (the most recent 
census to collect data on religion), the analysis 
focuses on the role that the family and 
assimilation play in the perpetuation of 


religious identification. 


1 For a summary of some of the findings on religion’s impact 
socially and individually, see Reginald W. Bibby, Fragmented 
Gods, Toronto: Stoddart, 1987; and Unknown Gods, Toronto: 
Stoddart, 1993. 
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Parents the key source of religious 
identification In 1991, 85% of married 
couples (including common-law) belonged 
to the same religious group. This tendency 
is important to religious identification 
because people who marry partners of the 
same faith are inclined to pass that faith on 
to their children. Between 94% and 99% of 
couples, depending on the faith, reported 
that their children had the same religious 
identification. Similarly, parents who do 
not identify with any religion generally 
reported that their children had no reli- 
gion. Thus, when both parents belong to 
the same faith, religious identification (and 
non-identification) tends to pass from one 
generation to the next. In the few excep- 
tions to the rule, parents usually indicated 
that their children described themselves as 
having no religion. mite 
Children in interfaith marriages often 
have their mother's religion Interfaith 
marriage, including common-law unions, 
is the principal contributor to differences 


Children usually share their parents’ religion when 
partners have the same faith 


% of children with same faith 
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1 Eastern non-Christian religions and para-religious groups. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Population, 1991. 
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Untangling religious identification and religiosity 


In the 1960s, social scientists turned away from the simple, 
nominal-level measure of religious group identification such 
as the census question on religion. Instead, they began to 
focus on more sophisticated objective and subjective mea- 
sures of “religiosity” - such as beliefs, experiences, and 
knowledge.! Today, however, it is clear that identification 
with a religious group has importance apart from beliefs, 
attendance and perceived personal commitment. The sheer 
tendency to identify with a religious tradition - to remain 
what might be called an “affiliate” - appears to have some 
important cultural, psychological, and emotional meanings 
that need to be understood more clearly. 

Research on the meaning of “identification” in Canada is 
still in its early stages. One recent attempt to broach this 
subject, the Project Canada survey of 1995, found that “affil- 
iates” of religious groups are not inclined to adopt other 
religions. Most attach importance to their identification. The 
survey also found that affiliates would consider being more 
involved in the activities of their religious groups if they 
found it worthwhile for themselves or their families. 

Despite their limitations, census data on affiliation are 
potentially valuable because they help to shed light on the 
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nature, sources, and consequences of religious identifica- 
tion. Census data on religion were first captured in 1871 
and have been collected in every decennial census since 
then. The most recent information available is from the 
1991 Census. Respondents were asked to specify “the reli- 
gion” of each person in the household, even if they were 
not a practising member of that faith. If they wished, 
respondents could answer “no religion.” Information about 


children refers to never-married sons and daughters living 
at home with their parents at the time of the census, and 
therefore covers primarily younger children rather than 
adult children. (In 1991, 83% of children living with their 
parents were under the age of 20.) 


1 See Charles Y. Glock and Rodney Stark, Religion and Society in 
Tension, Chicago: Rand-McNally, 1965; Will Herberg, Protestant, 
Catholic, Jew, New York: Doubleday, 1960; and Gerhard Lenski, The 
Religious Factor, New York: Doubleday, 1961. 


2 For a discussion of the possible significance of identification, see 
Bibby, Unknown Gods, 1993. 


3 Reginald W. Bibby, The Bibby Report: Social Trends Canadian Style, 
Toronto: Stoddart, 1995. 
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in religious identification between parent and child. In these mar- 
riages, which accounted for 15% of unions in 1991, the key issue 
is not whether one partner converts to the other’s faith, but how 
the children are raised. And here the pattern is clear: when 
couples of different religions marry or cohabit, the women tend to 
raise their children in their own tradition, including not having 
religion. 

Catholics and Protestants tend to gain affiliates when marital 
relationships cross religious lines, while other religious groups 
and those professing “no religion” usually lose adherents. The 
reason for this is fairly straightforward: since there are relatively 
large numbers of Catholic and Protestant women, they bring 


large numbers of offspring to their religions when they marry 
men from different faiths or with no religion. The only exception 
to this “mirroring of mothers” pattern occurs when women of 
other faiths marry outside their religious groups. In these inter- 
faith marriages, the women are more inclined to raise their 
children in their husband’s tradition rather than their own. 

The same basic pattern is found when one marriage partner 
reports that he or she has no religion. But since it is usually the 
men who report having “no religion” (74% in 1991), and since it is 
most often mothers who pass on their religion, the majority of chil- 
dren (56%) of these inter-faith marriages had a religious affiliation 
(almost all Catholic or Protestant). Here again, mothers’ propensity 


Religion of 


Mother Father No. of 


Children 


No. of 
Couples! 


Children of interfaith marriages are most likely to have the same faith as their mothers 


Religion of Children 


Catholic Protestant Eastern Jewish Eastern No 
Orthodox non- religion 
Christian 


Catholic Protestant 259,130 324,590 
Eastern Orthodox C33 14,920 
Jewish 3,070 3,480 
Eastern non-Christian 7,600 10,370 
No religion 82,745 106,525 
Protestant Catholic 294,105 320,940 
Eastern Orthodox 10,300 11,540 
Jewish SSK) 320 
Eastern non-Christian Ono 7,920 
No religion 126,935 145,900 


Catholic 
Protestant 


Eastern 
Orthodox 


8,625 
6,595 


9,380 
6,560 


Catholic 
Protestant 


Jewish 2,055 


2,020 


2,310 
2,740 


Eastern Catholic 3,195 3,865 
non- Protestant 3,220 3,500 
Christian No religion 4.415 6,035 


No religion Catholic 35,050 44 630 
Protestant Sake 38,630 
Jewish pees e365 
Eastern non-Christian 2,369 coli ehe) 


42 44 =< —_ 
2 55 29 == 
2 38 == 26 
1 45 == == 
1 58 == += 


58 4 =5 as 
2 49 — 22 
3 5 == = 


40 3 oe = 
2 27 Se cor 
2 ae 29 
5 4 ae 22 


1 Includes husband-wife couples with and without children living at home. 
—— Estimate not reliable enough to publish. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Population, 1991. 
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to raise their children in their own faith appears to ensure the con- 
tinued flow of adherents to the Catholic and Protestant religions. 

Generally speaking, most smaller religious groups are losing 
some of their children to the mainstream Christian traditions, or 
to no tradition at all. For example, the 1991 General Social 
Survey shows that although one-third (32%) of Canadians of 
non-European ancestry born outside Canada identified with non- 
Christian faiths, only one-tenth (10%) of those born in Canada 
did so. The only notable exception to the general rule of assimi- 
lation is Judaism, which appears to hold its own in interfaith 
marriages. 


Only one in thirty-three identify with major non-Christian 
religions Despite the stimulus of immigration from countries 
where other major world religions are predominant, faiths other 
than Christianity are not making significant inroads in Canada. 
Overall, the proportion of people claiming affiliation with Eastern 
non-Christian religions — such as Islam, Buddhism, Hinduism, and 


Sikhism — comprised less than 3% of the population in 1991. 
Generally speaking, members of faiths that comprise less than 1% 
of the population often find that their children befriend, date, and 
marry people from other cultural and religious groups. 

Most adherents of the Eastern non-Christian religions (67% in 
1991) are immigrants, mainly from the Middle East and Asia. In 
contrast, a relatively small proportion of Catholics and 
Protestants (both 13% in 1991) are immigrants. 


“New religions” have few affiliates Contrary to media reports 
and popular anecdotes, very few Canadians describe themselves 
as adherents of “new religions.” In 1991, less than 30,000 
Canadians (about one in 1,000) identified as members of para- 
religious groups like Scientology, New Age, Pagan, Theosophical, 
Metaphysical and other faiths. The persistence of identification 
with traditional religions suggests that Canada has an extremely 
tight religion “industry” dominated by Catholic and Protestant 
organizations. New “entries” find the going extremely tough. 


CANADIAN SOCIAL TRENDS BACKGROUNDER 


No religion? A call for caution 


In the 1991 Census, 12% of Canadians 
reported that they had no religious affiliation, 
a three-fold increase from 4% in 1971. The 
Yukon and British Columbia had the highest 
proportion of people with no religious affilia- 
tion (more than 30%) and Quebec, Prince 
Edward Island, and Newfoundland the lowest 
(less than 5%). 


People in the Western provinces were most likely (CS][ 
to have no religious affiliation 


= 


% Of population with no religious affiliation 


eal 


The growing percentage of Canadians 
claiming to have “no religion” should be 
interpreted with caution for two reasons. The 
first is that the 1971 Census was the first in 
which respondents were able to answer “no 
religion” to the religious identification ques- 
tion; the second reason is demographic, since 
81% of people with “no religion” in 1991 
were under the age of 45. However, having 
no religious affiliation may be a temporary 
situation: about one-third of Canadians with 
“no religion” were not married, and almost 
half did not have children. Research suggests 
that many will turn to religious traditions 
when they want to secure “rites of passage” 
such as marriage and the baptism of 
children.! When they do, many will adopt 
the religious identities of their parents, which 
for most people means remaining Catholic or 
Protestant. 


1 See Bibby, Unknown Gods, 1993. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Population, 1991. 
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The Religious Paradox The net result of these patterns of 
socialization and assimilation is that the vast majority of 
Canadians (82% in 1991) identify with the numerically-dominant 
Catholic and Protestant traditions. Secularization may have drasti- 
cally reduced personal participation and the influence of the 
Christian churches in Canada. But socialization and assimilation 
appear to perpetuate the ties with those two dominant traditions. 
The vast majority of Canadians in the 1990s “think” they are 
Catholic or Protestant, and “think” they are raising Catholic or 
Protestant children. An increasing number of people are arriving 
from countries where other world faiths predominate. But other 
world religions are having difficulty growing in Canada, both 
because they are unable to attract converts and because their 
children tend to join Christian groups. 

Ironically, many Canadians seem to want little to do with orga- 
nized religion, precisely at a time when research (and popular 
culture) suggests they have unmet spiritual needs and are fasci- 
nated by supernatural phenomena. Such conditions would seem 
to be ideal for religions that have traditionally had something to 
say about spiritual and supernatural matters. 


Reginald W. Bibby, PhD, is a professor of sociology at the 


University of Lethbridge. 
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Do you enjoy reading Canadian Social Trends? 
Do you use our publication in your business? 
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WE WOULD LIKE TO HEAR 
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Send your comments to the Editor-in-Chief, 
Canadian Social Trends, 

7th floor, Jean Talon Bldg., Statistics Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario, K1A OT6. 
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1-800-267-6677 
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1-800-363-7629 


Statistics Canada has 10 Regional Reference Centres to serve you: 


Newfoundland, Labrador 
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Prince Edward Island 

Halifax, Nova Scotia — (902) 426-5331 
Fax number (902) 426-9538 


Quebec 
Montréal, Quebec — (514) 283-5725 
Fax number (514) 283-9350 


Ontario 
Toronto, Ontario — (416) 973-6586 
Fax number (416) 973-7475 
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Winnipeg, Manitoba — (204) 983-4020 
Fax number (204) 983-7543 
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Regina, Saskatchewan — (306) 780-5405 
Fax number (306) 780-5403 


Alberta and Northwest Territories 
Edmonton, Alberta — (403) 495-3027 
Fax number (403) 495-5318 
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Calgary, Alberta (403) 292-6717 
Fax number (403) 292-4958 


British Columbia and Yukon 
Vancouver, British Columbia — (604) 666-3691 
Fax number (604) 666-4863 
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Fax number (613) 951-0581 
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ing statistical products and services, delivery of statistical information, cost-recovered services 
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(lm EDUCATORS’ NOTEBOOK 


Suggestions for using Canadian Social Trends in the classroom 


Lesson plan for “Canadian Children in the 1990s” 


1. List the four parenting styles traced in this study. 
2. List the possible risk factors influencing children. Which seems the most crucial? 


3. Why do the children in lone-mother families seem to have more problems than children from two-parent families (emotional, 
behavioural, academic, social)? 


4. With this article in mind, and illustrating with statistics, create guidelines to help parents raise their children. 


Using E-STAT to get to know your students 

Professor John E. Lundy of the Education Faculty at Nipissing University reports that his student teachers have used E-STAT to look at 
the demographic, cultural and economic backgrounds of students and their families. Novice teachers often have set ideas about 
schools, students and families that are based on their own backgrounds. Using E-STAT, student teachers questioned these precon- 
ceived notions while learning to use an electronic data source designed for classroom use. To explore the social context of practicum 
settings, they generated tables, charts and thematic maps. 


One student teacher from the Ottawa Valley investigated teaching in both the city of Pembroke (population about 14,000 in 1991) 
and the town of Deep River (population about 4,600 in 1991). The teacher started the study by comparing income and education 
levels and found some real differences in both. According to the 1991 Census, 19% of the population aged 15 and over in Pembroke 
had less than grade nine schooling compared to Deep River's 6%. Adults in Pembroke (48%) were twice as likely as those in Deep 
River (24%) not to have finished high school. Deep River also had almost four times (29%) the proportion of university degree hold- 
ers than Pembroke (8%). In fact, Deep River's population was much better educated than Ontario adults overall: 13% of Ontario 
adults had a degree in 1991, while 12% had less than grade 9. 


The differences in family income levels were also large. While 31% of families in Pembroke had an income above $50,000 in 1990, 
the percentage in Deep River (59%) was almost double. Four in ten (39%) families in Pembroke had incomes under $30,000, while 
Deep River had a relatively small proportion of families (15%) at this end of the income scale. In comparison, 50% of Ontario fami- 
lies made over $50,000 and 24% made under $30,000 in 1990. 


As teachers started to plan their curriculum, an awareness of the particular economic needs of their students grew. While some fami- 
lies could easily afford computer equipment, others had to rely on the school and local library for these resources. Similarly, 
differences in parents' education levels may mean some students could expect more help with their school work than others. 
Because of the local information and ease of using E-STAT, these new teachers were able to study their communities more deeply, 
obtaining a “reality check” that could benefit their students. 


Teachers in large cities need to look at smaller geographic areas to research their students’ environment. As of 1996, E-STAT offers 
an optional module containing 1991 Census information for neighbourhood-size geographic areas (Census Tracts) within each of 
Canada's 39 largest urban areas. 


For information on ordering a copy of E-STAT, contact your nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centre at 1-800-263-1136. 


Demo E-STAT on the Internet! 
Visit our web site (http://www.statcan.ca) for more information about E-STAT, including a demo, a teacher's handbook, lesson plans 
and more. You can find it under “electronic marketplace” and “products and services.” 


Share your ideas! 
Do you have lessons using CST that you would like to share? Send your ideas or comments to Joel Yan, Dissemination 
Division, Statistics Canada, Ottawa, K1A OT6. FAX (613) 951-4513 or Internet e-mail: yanjoel@statcan.ca. 


EDUCATORS - You may photocopy Educators’ Notebook and the article “Canadian Children in the 1990s” for use in 
your classroom. 
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FORCE ESTIMATES, 1966-1996 


Population Labour force (000s) Participation Unemployment Employment/ 

15+ Total Employed Unemployed rate rate population 

(%) (%) ratio (%) 

1966 13,083 7,493 7,242 2951 Biko 3.4 59.4 
1967 13,444 7,747 7,451 296 57.6 3.8 595.4 
1968 13,805 7,951 7,593 358 57.6 4.5 59.0 
1969 14,162 8,194 7,832 362 57.9 44 05:3 
1970 14,528 8,395 7,919 476 57.8 ew 54.5 
1971 14,872 8,639 8,104 535 58.1 6.2 54.5 
1972 15,186 8,897 8,344 eye) 58.6 G2 54.9 
1973 15,526 9,276 8,761 D5 59.7 5.5 56.4 
1974 15,924 9,639 Oal25 514 60.5 a Dies 
1975 16,323 9,974 9,284 690 61.1 6.9 56.9 
1976! 17,124 10,530 MAS) 754 61.5 dee aio 
1977 17,493 10,860 9,978 882 62.1 8.1 57.0 
1978 17,839 11,265 10,320 945 63.1 8.4 57.9 
1979 18,183 11,630 10,761 870 64.0 (is) 59.2 
1980 18,550 11,983 11,082 900 64.6 G5 59.7 
1981 18,883 12;332 11,398 934 65.3 7.6 60.4 
1982 17 12,398 11,035 15363 64.7 11.0) veo 
1983 19,433 12,610 11,106 1,504 64.9 ANS) bial 
1984 19,681 12,853 11,402 1,450 65.3 lcs Tas) 
1985 19,929 13.120 11,742 1,381 65.8 10.5 58.9 
1986 20,182 13,378 12,095 1,283 66.3 9.6 ou.9 
1987 20,432 13,631 12,422 1,208 66.7 8.9 60.8 
1988 20,690 13,900 12,819 1,082 67.2 7.8 62.0 
1989 20,968 14,151 13,086 1,065 Gio (he) 62.4 
1990 20.20% 14,329 13,165 1,164 67.3 8.1 61.9 
1991 21,613 14,408 12,916 1,492 66.7 10.4 59.8 
1992 21,986 14,482 12,842 1,640 65.9 1033 58.4 
1993 22;3t 14,663 13,015 1,649 65.5 dz 58.2 
1994 ra 6 14,832 13,292 1,541 65.3 10.4 58.5 
1995 2o.02n 14,928 13,506 1,422 64.8 9.5 58.6 
1996 23,302 15,145 13,676 1,469 64.9 9.7 58.6 
1 Estimates for 1976 to 1994 were revised to reflect results of the 1991 Census of Population, including historical adjustments for census undercoverage and 


inclusion of non-permanent residents. Esimates prior to 1976 are not strictly comparable to the revised series. 


Labour Force Survey redesign 

The Labour Force Survey (LFS) has been redesigned to provide more extensive coverage of labour market issues. Monthly data from the new 

questionnaire were available beginning January 1997. New content includes information about topics such as wages, union status, job 

turnover, and temporary and seasonal jobs. For information, refer to The Labour Force, Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 71-001-XPB, or visit 
L our web site at http://www.statcan.ca. | 
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SOCIAL INDICATORS | 


1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 


1996 | 
POPULATION 
Canada, July 1 (000s) es) USO 2h 01 28,5422 ~628;/947,09) 29,255.68) .29,.615.3 8.9 29,963.6 FP 
Annual growth (%) 1.8 ES) ez 16 1.4 1.1% eZ de2 
Immigration! 178,152 202,979 219,250 241,810 265,405 234,457  215,470R 208,791 PP 
Emigration! 40,395 39,760 43,692 45,633 43,993 44 807 45,949 47,230 PP 
FAMILY 
Birth rate (per 1,000) 15.0 15.8 14.3 14.0 13.4 ligne * x 
Marriage rate (per 1,000) 7.0 6.8 6.1 5.8 Bad) Ono ‘ * 
Divorce rate (per 1,000) 3.0 2.8 Pil 2.8 ath All # x 
Families experiencing unemployment (000s) 808 879 1,096 1,184 1,198 1,130 1,044 * 
LABOUR FORCE 
Total employment (000s) 13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 
— goods sector (000s) 3,928 3,809 3,582 3,457 3,448 3,545 3,653 3,681 
— service sector (000s) 9,158 9,356 9,334 9,385 9,567 9,746 9,852 9,995 
Total unemployment (000s) 1,065 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649 1,541 1,422 1,469 
Unemployment rate (%) Ud 8.1 10.4 ile We 10.4 Ch Q.7 


Part-time employment (%) 
Women’s participation rate (%) 


Unionization rate — % of paid workers 


INCOME 

Median family income 43,995 45,618 46,389 47,199 46,717 48,091 48,079 * 

% of families with low income (1992 Base) Wel 12.3 13.0 186 14.6 Wes 14.2 * 

Women's full-time earnings as a % of men's 66.0 67.7 69.6 71.9 72.2 69.8 oul * 

EDUCATION 

Elementary and secondary enrolment (000s) 5 Os 5,141.0 5,218.2 5,284.2 5474 P 5.4024" 546555 551108 

Full-time postsecondary enrolment (000s) 831.8 856.6 903.1 931.0 O51” 964.7 € 961.2 © 961.2 © 

Doctoral degrees awarded PRohS 2,673 2,947 3,136 3,356 OOZ 3,621 € 3,532 — 

Government expenditure on education — as a % of GDP 55) 5.8 6.3 6.4 6.2 # * # 

HEALTH 

| _% of deaths due to cardiovascular disease — men 39.1 37.3 37.1 37.1 37.0 36.3 * * 

— women 42.6 41.2 41.0 40.7 40.2 39.7 R * + 

% Of deaths due to cancer — men CM 27.8 28.1 28.48 27.9 28.3 * # 
— women 26.4 26.8 27.0 Le 26.9 27.0 # * 

Government expenditure on health — as a % of GDP 5.9 6.2 6.7 6.8 6.7 * * * 

JUSTICE 

Crime rates (per 100,000) — violent 908 970 1,056 L077 F 1,072 1,038 R 995 * 
— property 5,271 5,593 6,141 5,868 FR 5,524 R 5,212 R Bey * 
— homicide 2.4 Dif 2.0 2.0 * 


GOVERNMENT 


Expenditures on social programmes? (1995 $000,000) 175,372.48 183,505.78 190,745.58 207,245.88 214,317.38 215567.4 2084946 
—as a % of total expenditures 56.1 R 56.0 R 56.8 R 58.5 R 60.0 R 60.1 58.3 * 


—asa% of GDP 23.08 24.5% 26.78 28.8 8 29.4% 28.2 26.9 * 
Ul beneficiaries (000s 3,025.2 3,261.0 3,663.0 3,658.0 3,415.5 3,086.2 2,910.0 * 
OAS and OAS/GIS beneficiaries™ (000s) 7H 3,005.8 3,098.5 3,180.5 3,264.1 3,340.8 3,420.0 3,900.2 


Canada Assistance Plan beneficiaries” (000s) 1,856.1 1,930.1 2,/23.0 2,975.0 3,100.2 3,070.9 * 


ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
GDP (1986 $) — annual % change 42.4 -0.2 8 +0.8 42.2 +41 42.3 : 


eeee.2 


Annual inflation rate (%) 5.0 4.8 5.6 1.5 i 0.2 2.1 1.6 
Urban housing starts 183,323 150,620 130,094 140,126 129,988 127,346 89,526 101,804 
— Not available * Not yet available P Preliminary data E Estimate M Figures as of March IR Revised intercensal estimates 

PD Final postcensal estimates PP Preliminary postcensal estimates PR Updated postcensal estimates R Revised data F Final data 

|For year ending June 30. 

2Includes Protection of Persons and Property; Health; Social Services; Education; Recreation and Culture. 
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Property crime virtually unchanged 


Canadians reported 1.6 million incidents of property 
crime in 1995, almost unchanged from the previous 


=> 

= 

@} year. On a per capita basis, there were 5,237 occur- 
rences of property crime for every 100,000 people. One-quarter 
of all property crimes reported were incidents of breaking and 
entering, with audio-visual equipment such as TVs, VCRs and 
stereos the most common targets. Approximately ten percent of 
property crimes were motor vehicle thefts, while other theft 
(such as personal property theft and shoplifting) accounted for 
over half of property crimes. 


Juristat, Vol. 16, No. 10, 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 85-002-XPE. 


Investment income bouncing back 
y In 1995, investment income of individuals increased 
“iil 18% from the previous year — the first increase in five 
years. Canadians reported $28.3 billion in interest and 
dividend income on their 1995 personal income tax returns. 
One-half of those with investment income reported an amount 
over $600. This was unchanged from the previous year. While 
taxfilers aged 55 and over accounted for 42% of savers and 
investors, they earned 66% of investment income. 


1995 Savers and Investors Databank, 
Statistics Canada, Small Area and Administrative Data Division. 


Many Atlantic students pursue university studies 
outside their home province 


In 1993/94, Prince Edward Island (35%), Newfoundland 
(26%), and New Brunswick (20%) had the highest per- 
centages of bachelor's students studying in another 


) 


By 


province. The likelihood of attending an out-of-province univer- 
sity increased with degree level. Nearly all graduate students 
from Prince Edward Island studied elsewhere. At the master's 
level, 45% of Newfoundland students and 44% of New 
Brunswick students studied in another province. At the doctoral 
level, the proportions were 70% for Newfoundland and 60% for 
New Brunswick. 

Education Quarterly Review, Fall 1996, 

Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 81-003-XPB. 
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One in five senior families has two pensions 


Families with two paycheques are becoming two- 

pensioner families. In 1994, couples where both 

partners received private pensions made up 20% of 
senior families, up from only 6% in 1981. These families reported 
an average 1994 total income of $56,200, compared with $39,700 
for single-pensioner families. 


Perspectives on labour and income, Autumn 1996, 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 75-001-XPE. 


Pregnancy outcomes different from two decades ago 


In 1993, there were 75.4 pregnancies for every 1,000 
‘ ‘| women aged 15 to 44, considerably fewer than the rate 
J of 84.9 per 1,000 in 1974. A growing proportion of 
pregnancies ended in abortions, 20% in 1993, compared with 12% 
in 1974. Live births fell to 75% from 79% of pregnancies, while 
miscarriages/stillbirths dropped to 4% from 9%. 


Reproductive Health: Pregnancies and Rates, Canada, 1974-1993, 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 82-568-XPB. 


One in three households own computers 


Almost 32% of Canadian households (3.6 million), had a 

home computer in 1996, triple the proportion of a 

decade ago. Households in Alberta and British 
Columbia were most likely to own a computer (38%), while those 
in Newfoundland and New Brunswick were least likely (22%). 


Household Facilities and Equipment, 1996, 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 64-202-XPB. 


CS 


Number of home computers rising 


% Of households with computers 
35 


| | | | | a col a ell dll 
1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 64-202-XPB. 
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Profit from a visit 


Your Access Route To Statistics Canada 


WW SL@lC@r.Ca is your newest route to statistical information profiling Canada’s 
business, economy and society. This easy to navigate and fully searchable site provides a 
wealth of information about Canada and Canadians. As Canada’s national statistical agency, 
Statistics Canada should be your first stop for the latest numbers. 


Visit any of the following services through www.st 


sets 


atcan.ca 


The Daily: News Releases from Statistics Canada 


Every working day, The Daily provides data and analysis on major data 
releases and their associated products. | his insiders’ report on the Canadian 
economy and society is available to all visitors to our site. 


{ Canadian Dimensions 


Under the themes, The Land, The People, The Economy and The Nation, 
over 160 continuously updated and downloadable tables are available for 
your use. 


Analytical Reports and Feature Articles 


Gain insight from reports and topical articles which provide the background 
for economic and social events in Canada. Look for downloadable 
publications coming soon. 


order @statcan.ca 


Discover the wealth of print and electronic products available. Examine 
product reviews at the Electronic Marketplace and use our Information on 
Products and Services (IPS) searchable catalogue to identify what you want. 
Then order directly through order @statcan.ca 


Commercial Dalabase Services 


Access a growing suite of Statistics Canada databases from our site. NOW available 
are the /00,000 economic and social indicators of CANSIM. Coming soon will be the 
International Trade Database. Use your credit card to conveniently pay for the data 
your retrieve . 


Data users can also choose to purchase these data and more, through StatsCan Online 
-- a premier Datapac subscriber service. For more information on this service, go to 
“What's New” on www.statcan.ca. 
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__ ment or business 
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See 
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Summer Evening (1921) oil on canvas, 92.1 x 
67.0 cm. Collection: National Gallery of 
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About the artist: 

William John Wood, a painter and etcher, 
was born in Ottawa in 1877 and grew up in 
Port Colborne, Ontario. From 1904 to 1905 he 
studied at the Central Ontario School of Art in 
Toronto, under G.A. Reid and William 
Cruikshank, and also studied for a short time in Boston. William Wood 
lived in northern Ontario and Orillia before moving to Midland, Ontario 
in 1913, where he worked in the woodworking shops of the shipyards. 
In 1933 he became a founding member of the Canadian Group of 
Painters. Mr. Wood died in Midland in 1954. 
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Canadians travel 
outside Canada for many = ih peas. | Langa a. % 
different reasons. They want 


to escape the daily routine 


LORS LAT 
1 Miyleiple 


“90 Gupl 6 48 brat, 
ee HOURS of Roda 


and pressures Of life, eae 
recharge batteries and put 
day-to-day living back in 
perspective. Canadians 
want to relax, experience 
different cultures, expand 
their horizons, soend 

time with distant friends, 


explore and find adventure. 


For some people, business, 


employment, education or : 
stendingaconenions  LOternational Travel Trends 


4 : : Although Canadians take most tri ithin Canada, travel expenditures of 
the motivation for travelling < Peicont PampeanNeMR ity oop 2 

Canadians are split almost equally between domestic and international 
beyond our borders. travel. The United States remains the primary international destination of 
Canadians while Americans are the most abundant international travellers 


BY WARREN CLARK to Canada. However, economic conditions in Canada have led to dra- 


matic changes in travel patterns to the United States over the last decade. 


Increased Canadian travel to the United States in the early 1990s resulted in 
rapid growth in travel expenditures outside Canada that was not counter- 
balanced by visitors to Canada. Meanwhile, travel to and from overseas 
countries has grown steadily over the last decade except when the Gulf 
War of the early 1990s briefly interrupted growth. 
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In 1994, Canadians took 152 million trips 
of 80 kilometres or more in Canada, 
54 million trips to the United States and 
3.4 million trips to other countries. While 
on these trips, they spent $33 billion, 
representing the equivalent of 4.5% of 
Gross Domestic Product or $1,137 for 
every man, woman and child in Canada. 


Older Canadians are more likely 
to travel than younger Canadians 
Adults aged 55 to 64 were the most likely 
to travel outside Canada. This is not sur- 
prising since on average, older Canadians 
have higher household discretionary 
income per capita, fewer financial 
commitments and more leisure time.t A 
favourite destination for older Canadians is 
the southern United States where they stay 
longer and spend more per visit than 
younger Canadians. Those aged 65 and 
over travel less often than 55- to 64-year- 
olds, possibly because of health concerns 
and mobility problems. As well 55- to 
64-year-olds were three times more likely 
to travel internationally than those aged 20 
to 24. 

Over the last decade, economic condi- 
tions affected travel of both young and 
old Canadians alike. However, the gap in 
the number of trips per 100 people has 
widened between younger adults (aged 


20 to 44) and older adults (aged 45 and 
over). The gap widened for both over- 
seas travel and travel to the United States. 
Different earnings growth for younger 
and older adults may partially explain the 
widening gap. For example, real earnings 
of young men have fallen since the late 
1970s while those of older men have 
increased.? Consequently, international 


travel has become less attractive to young 
adults and more affordable for older 
adults over the last decade. 


1 Donna J. Owens, “Tracking Down Discretionary 
Income,” Perspectives on Labour and Income, 
Spring 1991, Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 
75-001-XPE. 


2 Garnett Picot and John Myles, “Children in Low- 
income Families,” Canadian Social Trends, 
Autumn 1996. 


Differences in travel habits growing between 


young and older adults 
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59- to 64-year-olds more likely to travel abroad than other age groups, 1995 
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Source: Statistics Canada, International Travel Survey. 
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The United States: our favourite 
destination In 1994, Canadians were 
the largest group of international trav- 
ellers to the United States, making 33% of 
all trips of one or more nights to that 
country.? Although the number of 
overnight trips Canadians made to the 
United States remained relatively constant 
between the early 1970s and 1986, the 


Since 1986, Canadian trips to the United States have 


number of trips has fluctuated with the 
economic conditions in Canada since 
then. In 1986, the Canadian dollar hit a 
new low compared with the U.S. dollar 
— US$0.72. The value of the Canadian 
dollar then climbed to US$0.87 in 1991 
which made travel to the United States 
increasingly affordable for Canadians. In 
1991, Canadian travel to the United States 


CS 


fluctuated with the value of the Canadian dollar 


Millions of person-trips of 
one or more nights 
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Exchange rates — Bank of Canada. 


Business travel to the United States continued to grow 
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peaked at 19.1 million trips of one or 
more nights. 

By 1995, however, Canadian travel to 
the United States plummeted to 14.7 mil- 
lion trips of one or more nights.4 Many 
events influenced this decline. The 
Canadian dollar dropped back to US$0.73 
by 1995. Unemployment rates remained 
high and real family income stagnated. 
During the early 1990s, several provincial 
governments limited the amounts paid 
for health care services provided to 
Canadians while outside Canada, thus 
dramatically increasing the cost of 


‘supplementary health insurance. Further- 


more, the domestic tourism industry 
initiated advertising campaigns to pro- 
mote Canadian tourism products and 
experiences, including adventure travel, 
parks, festivals, events and cultural expe- 
riences, that Canadians could substitute 
for similar American ones. 


Cross-border shopping down Same-day 
car trips to the United States often are an 
indicator of cross-border shopping. Day 
trips decreased to 36 million in 1996 from 
a peak of 59 million in 1991, reflecting 
the decline in the relative value of 
the Canadian dollar. The Free Trade 
Agreement and North American Free Trade 
Agreement introduced progressively lower 
import duties on American goods, yet 
fewer Canadians made same-day visits to 
the United States in 1996 than in the early 
1990s. 


Florida, Canada’s winter home away 
from home Florida is the main sun 
destination for eastern Canadians while 
California, Nevada and Hawaii are most 
popular among western Canadians. 
During 1995, Canadian visits to Florida 
represented 35% of all person-nights that 
Canadians spent in the United States and 
25% of all Canadian expenditures on 
travel in the United States. 

Widely publicized violent crimes against 
foreign tourists in recent years affected 
travel to Canada’s most popular winter 
getaway. Public perception of crime in 
Florida appears to have contributed to a 
30% drop in visits to Florida between 
1992 and 1995. Some Canadians may 
have substituted visits to other southern 
vacation spots, particularly Cuba and 
Mexico, helped by the devaluation of the 
Mexican peso and the low Canadian 
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dollar relative to the U.S. dollar. Others 
ENE in ENGI NOS CANADIAN SOCIAL TRENDS BACKGROUNDER 
Canadians stay longer and spend more 
per visit in the southern states than any 
other region of the United States. In 1995, 
Canadians made 4.4 million visits of one ‘ 
down from 5.5 million in 1992. On aver- 
age, in 1995, Canadian overnight visitors The Open Skies bilateral agreement between Canada and the United States, 
to southern states stayed 13.4 nights and signed in February 1995, deregulated airline routes between the two coun- 
spent $806 per visit. tries. Under the agreement, Canadian and American airlines have unlimited 
rights to fly between any two points on either side of the border, excluding 
Border state travel declines At the flights to five busy airports: Toronto’s Pearson, Montreal’s Dorval, Vancouver's 
peak of Canadian travel to the United International, New York’s La Guardia and Chicago’s O'Hare. The arrangement 
States in 1991, Canadians made 18.7 mil- means better flight connections and more competitive pricing for both 
passengers and cargo. Complementing the accord are plans to expand pre- 
clearing facilities to allow Canadians to clear American customs before leaving 
Canada. The impact of the agreement is seen in air travel’s increasing share of 
Canadian travel to the United States. In 1995, 26% of overnight trips by 
Canadians to the United States were by plane, up from 19% in 1991. 


lion overnight visits to border states.° 
During the visits, they spent $3.3 billion, 
almost as much as was spent in the 
southern states. Between 1991 and 1995, 
the number of overnight visits to border 
states declined by 34%. Compared with 
southern state travellers, though, border 
state travellers stayed for much shorter 
periods (2.7 nights on average) and spent 
much less per visit. Due to proximity, Favourite destinations of Canadians, 1995 GSTr 
travellers to the border states were more 
likely than southern state travellers to 
make a quick trip to visit friends and 


Money spent 
Visits of Average on travel 


relatives or go shopping. one or more Person- nights excluding 


nights nights per visit fares! 
Business travel bucks the downward 


trend of the 1990s Most Canadians 000s 000s $ millions 
travel to the United States on holiday or United States? 14,663 105,795 FZ 8,299 
pleasure trips. While holidays to the Border states 12,287 S3ias om 2,422 
United States doubled between 1986 and Mid-range states 3,895 12,694 23 1.227 
1991, they decreased steadily from 1991 Southern states 4,420 59,072 13.4 3,579 
to 1995. Those Canadians who did travel Total overseas2 3,543 64,975 18.3 4.769 
to the United States stayed q little bit Europe 9527 32,033 127 2.440 
ae an hae of 9 nights in 1995, up Peence 418 5 335 427 468 
ee | Germany 223 2,564 11.5 182 

In contrast, the number of Canadians 

: Italy 151 1,860 i233 153 

travelling on business to the United States 
h ege Netherlands 165 EDO" 9.4 98 
as grown slowly but steadily since 1986. sa ae oe wie a . 
During this period, the North American et! 
Free Trade Agreement expanded ties pepited Mncuon “14 10,283 144 
between Canadian and American busi- Asia 937 10,066 18.7 
nesses. The Open Skies agreement and Hong Kong 115 2,464 214 
the gradual expansion of Canada-U.S. air Japan o/ 984 17.4 
routes made business travel to the United Caribbean 732 6,846 9.4 
States easier and less expensive. Cuba 184 1,734 9.4 
3 World Tourism Organization, Yearbook of MOTHUNES L pepe eo bee vt 
Tourism Statistics, Volume 2, 48th edition, 1996. Mexico 406 4,291 10.6 
4|n 1996, overnight trips to the United States Australia 65 2,348 36.0 


i) 
SEMIS 0 AST TR 1 Includes money spent on same-day trips and trips of one or more nights. 
2 Person-trips of one or more nights 
Source: Statistics Canada, International Travel Survey. 


5 Border states: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon. 
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Canadian travellers on business to the 
United States spent more per trip than 
did other U.S.-bound Canadian travellers, 
spending $680 on trips averaging four 
nights. 

Overnight travel to the United States to 
visit friends and relatives has remained 
stable since 1986. These trips, averaging 
$250 in 1995, were less expensive than 
others for two reasons: inexpensive trans- 
portation (by car) and accommodation 
(with friends or relatives). 

Other reasons for overnight travel, par- 
ticularly shopping in the United States, 
showed the greatest fluctuations in 
overnight trips between 1986 and 1995. 
In 1991, when the Canadian dollar 


Visits of 
one or 
more 
nights 


Person- per 


reached its peak, Canadians made 1.3 
million overnight trips, primarily to shop; 
nearly 80% of all overnight trips included 
shopping. By 1995, overnight shopping 
trips to the United States had dropped to 
0.3 million. 


Little change in American travel to 
Canada Although the 16% devaluation of 
the Canadian dollar since 1991 has made 
travel to Canada increasingly attractive, 
American travel to Canada has not varied 
much over the last decade. In 1995, travel 
from the United States reached a nine- 
year high of 13 million overnight trips, 
the highest volume since 1986 when 
Vancouver was host to Expo 86. This 


Money spent 
in Canada 
by travellers 
from other 
countries 
excluding 
fares! 


Average 
nights 


nights visit 


000s 


United States2 
Border states 
Mid-range states 
Southern states 

Total overseas? 3,927 

Europe 2,119 
France 430 
Germany 421 
Italy 99 
Netherlands 99 
Switzerland 101 
United Kingdom 640 

Asia 1,288 
Hong Kong 173 
Japan 589 
South Korea 112 
Taiwan 98 

South America 108 

Australia 142 


13,005 
9,114 
2,009 
1,883 


000s $ millions 


49,078 3.8 
30,648 3.4 
8,756 4.4 
9,671 oul 
42,904 10.9 4,057 
20,930 dee 2,148 
5,230 12% 462 
5,089 124 500 
1,265 12.8 82 
Wee 13.0 91 
1,246 12.3 
1,327 11.4 
10,855 8.4 
1,794 10.4 
3,487 5.9 
738 6.6 
1,643 16.8 
11Gr 10.8 
1,381 9.8 


5,801 
3,673 
1,011 
1,116 


1 Includes money spent on same-day trips and trips of one or more nights. 
2 Person-trips of one or more nights 
Source: Statistics Canada, International Travel Survey. 
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volume was only 10% above that of 1992, 
the low point of the last decade. 

Americans visiting Canada spent far less 
and stayed shorter periods than Canadian 
visitors to the U.S. In 1995, Americans 
made five overnight trips to Canada per 
100 people, while Canadians made 50 
overnight trips to the United States. While 
the United States attracts Canadian 
travellers year-round, Americans view 
Canada as primarily a spring and summer 
destination. 


Canadian overseas travel continued to 
grow Canadian trips to overseas coun- 
tries increased by 55% between 1986 and 
1995. In 1995, Canadians made 3.5 mil- 
lion trips overseas and spent $4.8 billion, 
a little over half of what Canadians spent 
on travel to the United States. 

In 1995, the United Kingdom and France 
remained the most popular overseas desti- 
nations for Canadians. Over the last 
decade, visits to these European countries 
increased by one-third. In contrast, 
Canadian travel to Asia, Cuba and Mexico 
increased by more than 75%. While travel 
to the United Kingdom and France was 
primarily during trips for holidays or to 
visit friends or relatives, travel to Japan and 
Hong Kong was more business-oriented. 

Greater cultural ties with Asian coun- 
tries may have contributed to increased 
Canadian travel to Asia. In recent years, 
more than half of immigrants and about 
half of international students entering 
Canada came from Asia. The Canadian 
and Japanese governments are now 
working together to increase the number 
of visitors travelling between the two 
countries, 

In 1995, overseas travellers made 3.9 
million overnight trips to Canada — an 
all-time high.° They spent $4.1 billion 
while in Canada on trips averaging 11 
nights and costing just over $1,000. In 
contrast, Canadian trips overseas aver- 
aged 18 days and cost about $1,350. 


$3 billion travel deficit in 1995 When 
Canadians spend more money travelling 
outside the country than do travellers 
visiting Canada, a travel deficit between 
Canada and other countries results.’ 
Before 1986, the Canadian travel deficit 
increased slowly. With increased Canadian 
travel to the United States, the travel 
deficit ballooned to about $6.4 billion in 
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Canadians spend more on travel outside Canada 
than non-residents do in Canada 


$ Billions 


5 Spent by non-residents 
while travelling in Canada 
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Source: Statistics Canada, International Travel Survey. 
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International Travel Survey 


All ports of entry across Canada participate in determining the number of 
travellers crossing the border into Canada, by category and type of trans- 
portation. A census of international travellers entering Canada is taken at all 
but seven ports of entry (where samples are used to estimate automobile 
and cycle traffic). 

Statistics Canada obtains information about expenditures and characteristics 
of international travellers from questionnaires handed out by Canada 
Customs officials at all ports of entry to Canada. Five questionnaires are used 
to survey different categories of international travellers: travellers from the 
United States visiting Canada, residents of countries other than the United 
States visiting Canada, Canadian residents returning from trips abroad, 


Canadian residents leaving and returning to Canada by auto on the same 
day, and United States residents visiting Canada by auto on the same day. 
Questionnaire return rates for these five categories of international travellers 
varied between 4% and 14% in 1995. 


Definitions: 
Person-trip: Each time a Canadian resident leaves Canada, a person-trip 
begins. The person-trip ends when the traveller returns to Canada. 


Person-night: Each night a Canadian resident traveller spends outside 
Canada during a person-trip counts as a person-night. 


Visit: Each border crossing into a country represents a visit to that country. 
A Canadian resident may visit several countries before returning to Canada. 
Each crossing into a U.S. state is counted as a visit to that state. For example, 
Canadians driving to Florida are recorded as visiting each state they enter. 
Thus, during one person-trip, several visits to different countries or states 
could be recorded. 
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1992. Most of that deficit was with the 
United States ($5.9 billion). The decline in 
Canadian travel to the United States 
between 1991 and 1995 reduced the travel 
deficit to $3.1 billion in 1995. 


Getting to know Canada better A 
weak Canadian dollar has made Canada 
an increasingly attractive destination to 
foreign travellers; it has also made travel 
outside the country less affordable for 
Canadians. Although trips of non-US. 
residents to Canada increased by one- 
third between 1992 and 1995, American 
travel to Canada has remained flat over 
the last decade. For many American trav- 
ellers, Canada remains a short-stay 
destination. Meanwhile, the warmth of 
the southern states and other sun spots 
still attracts Canadians during the winter 
months for long stays. The challenge to 
the Canadian tourism industry is to make 
travel in Canada more attractive to 
Canadians and non-residents alike and to 
spread travel into the off-peak season. 


6 In 1996, overnight trips to Canada increased fur- 
ther to 4.4 million. 


7 Travel receipts and payments include spending 
on travel and incidentals to travel such as spend- 
ing on lodging, food, entertainment, local 
transportation, gifts, medical care, student 
expenses and other purchases of personal goods 
and services. 


¢ For more information, see Touriscope 
— International Travel, Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue no. 66-201-XPB. 


Warren Clark is an analyst with 
Canadian Social Trends. 
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unding in 1749, Halifax pe 7 
vol d- : from a small port town to an intel- 

: lectually vibrant centre, ‘with enviable expertise in 
health care, engineering and. oceanography. i be 
census. metropolitan area (CMA) of Halifax is 
Atlantic Canada’s headquarters for finance, scientific 
research, higher education, health care and govern- 
ment. Seven degree-granting institutions are located 
in the area — more per capita than anywhere else in 
Canada. 
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A young population Between 1991 and 1995, the population 
of the Halifax CMA is estimated to have grown from 327,000 to 
342,800, a percentage increase similar to that for the country 
(5%). In contrast, the population of the CMA of St. John’s is esti- 
mated to have increased 1% and the CMA of Saint John 0.2%. 

Halifax is the only Canadian city east of Toronto to have an 
“echo” boom generation — children of baby boomers.! 
Consequently, it has a larger proportion of young people than 
most other Canadian cities. In 1994, the average ages of the 
Canadian population and the population of Nova Scotia were 35 
and 36 years, respectively, while in Halifax the average age was 
34. There were proportionally more people in their twenties in 
the Halifax CMA (16%), compared with Nova Scotia and Canada 
(14% in both). Halifax also had proportionally fewer older 
people. In 1994, 12% of both the Canadian population and the 
population of Nova Scotia were aged 65 and over, compared 
with less than 10% in Halifax. 


A well educated population Given the growing automation 
and computerization of the workplace, a good education is 
increasingly important, both for individuals to be successful in the 
labour market, and for employers to cope with greater competi- 
tion. The CMA of Halifax is fortunate in having a well-educated 
workforce. According to the 1991 Census, Halifax had a substan- 
tially larger proportion of its population aged 15 years and over 
with a university degree (16.8%) than the country as a whole 


1 See Foot, David K. with Daniel Stoffman, Boom, Bust & Echo, How to Profit 
from the Coming Demographic Shift, Toronto: Macfarlane Walter & Ross, 1996. 


(11.4%) and other parts of the Atlantic region — the province of 
Nova Scotia (10.4%), the CMA of Saint John (8.9%) and the CMA 
of St. John’s (11.9%). Halifax has the advantage of seven degree- 
granting institutions, and a larger-than-average share of its 
workforce is employed in the field of post-secondary education. 
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In April 1996, the four municipalities in the Halifax 
area (the cities of Halifax and Dartmouth, the town of 
Bedford, and Halifax County) were amalgamated into 
a single, regional municipality. The restructuring is 
intended to achieve economies of scale by having a 
single local government manage the region. 

The new municipality is an urban-rural mix. It has 
been estimated that 70% of the population lives on 
5% of the land, while more than 50% of the land is 
populated by only 3% of the people. In between is 
the urban fringe, with one quarter of both the popu- 
lation and the land, and an area that has been called 
“transition to fringe,” which has 2% of the population 
and 13% of the land. 


TRENDS BACKGROUNDER 


The first inhabitants of the area were the 
Mi’kmaq, who called the harbour Che-book- 
took (‘at the biggest harbour”), which the 
English changed to Chebucto. In 1749, the 
British settled at Chebucto and built a fortress 
on the harbour to act as a base against French 
power in North America. Plans for the new 
town were drawn up by the Board of Trade 
and Plantations. The new settlement was 
named for the Board's president, Lord Halifax. 

Of the original English settlers, more than 
1,000 (one out of every three) died of typhus 
during the first winter of 1749-50. Over the next 
few years, an influx of American, German, and 10,000 
Dutch settlers arrived. For the next 150 years, a 0 
steady stream of English, Irish, and Scottish 
immigrants further settled the area. Throughout 
the 19th century, Halifax continued to function 
as a base for British power. 
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Population of Halifax, 1851-1961 


1851 1861 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 1961 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 92-702. 
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An economy based on old and new 
industries Although initially built on a 
wealth of natural resources, the economy 
of Halifax is now quite diversified. The tra- 
ditional industries of fishing, forestry and 
shipbuilding have been joined by such 
leading-edge industries as information 
technology and aerospace manufacturing, 
as well as the ground-breaking fields of 
scientific, medical and ocean research. 
Compared with the other 24 census 
metropolitan areas in Canada, Halifax has 
a much larger percentage of its workers 
employed in protective services? (9.1%), 
hospitals (6.0%), universities (2.9%) and 
defence services (2.6%). The headquarters 
of the largest defence contractor in the 
country is in Halifax. Also in the area is 
aS the Bedford Institute of Oceanography, 
cation with the outside world. the third largest oceanographic institute 


The explosion and resulting fires in North America. The Nova Scotia 
killed almost 2,000 people and injured 9,000 others. Some 1,600 homes and Environmental Health Centre in Halifax is 


other buildings were demolished and a further 12,000 damaged, leaving thou- the only environmental health clinic in 
sands of people homeless. Survivors were left to deal with the devastation, to Canada. 
bury their dead and to rebuild their lives and their town. 
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The day the town died 


On the morning of December 6, 1917, 
horror and chaos descended on Halifax. 
Two ships collided in Halifax harbour, 
causing one to catch fire and explode. 
The blast tore through the town, level- 
ing homes, schools, churches, and 
shops and igniting fires throughout the 
area. Survivors were left in disarray with 
no electricity or gas. The railway line 
was destroyed. Telephone and telegraph 
lines were down, cutting off communi- 


Top 10 industries in Halifax by percent employed and 


compared to the total of all CMAs 


Protective Services 
Hospitals 


Food Services 


Elementary and 
Secondary Education 


Food Stores 
Other Business Services 


Defence Services 


Other Institutional Health 
University Education 


Telecommunication 
Carriers Industry 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 Labour Force Survey. 
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Perhaps because of its diverse economy, 
and its relatively large numbers of federal, 
provincial, and municipal employees, 
Halifax has an unemployment rate far 
lower than any other urban area east of 
Ontario. In December 1996, the Halifax 
CMA had an unemployment rate of 8.7%, 
lower than the Canadian rate of 9.9% and 
much lower than the rate of 12.6% in the 
CMA of Montréal, 14.9% in the CMA of 
St. John’s and 15.0% in the CMA of Saint 
John. 


Median earnings higher than national 
average With a well-educated workforce 
and diverse economy, it is not surprising 
that the majority of families in the CMA of 
Halifax have two earners. Halifax had 
proportionally more dual-earner families 
in 1994 (58% of all its husband-wife 
families) than the country as a whole 
(54%). In addition, the median employ- 
ment income of dual-earner families in 
Halifax was higher ($54,100) than the 
national average ($53,300). 

The proportion of lone-parent families 
in Halifax (16%), is marginally higher than 
the national average (15%). The median 
total income of lone-parent families in 


2 Protective services include courts of law, cor- 
rectional services, police services, firefighting 
services, regulatory services, and other protec- 
tive services engaged in dealing with major 
emergencies and catastrophes. 
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Halifax loses residents to the west but attracts Atlantic 
Canadians Despite low unemployment in the area, Halifax 


Halifax in 1994 was lower ($19,100), than that for lone-parent 
families for Canada as a whole ($20,500). 


CSI 


Median total income, Halifax CMA 
and Canada, 1994 


Median total income 


Canada 
$47,800 


Halifax 
$51,300 
$19,100 $20,500 
$17,200 $15,600 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1994 Family Databank, Small Area and 
Administrative Data Division. 
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A homogeneous community 


Given the immigration history of the Halifax CMA, it is 
not surprising that 71% of Halifax residents who 
reported a single ethnic origin in the 1991 Census 
reported being of British origin. French (9%) and 
Black (4%) were distant second and third responses. 
Halifax is unique in the Atlantic region in that it has a 
significant Black population. Across Canada, a much 
smaller percentage of those reporting a single ethnicity 
were of Black origin (1.2%). 

Almost all residents of the Halifax CMA (99%) gave 
a single response to the question on mother tongue 
on the 1991 Census. Of those, 93% indicated that 
English was their first language. The British back- 
ground of the residents was also reflected in the 
religious affiliation of Halifax residents — 50% of the 
population reported being affiliated with Protestant 
religions and 38% with the Roman Catholic religion. 

In recent years, the Halifax CMA has had a much 
smaller proportion of immigrants than many other 
areas of the country. According to the 1991 Census, 
the immigrant population of the CMA was less than 
7%, compared to the Canadian average of 16%. There 
is an even greater contrast when compared with other 
CMAs, such as Toronto (38%), Vancouver (30%) and 
Edmonton (18%). Of the small population of immi- 
grants in Halifax in 1991, the largest proportion were 
from the United Kingdom (30%), other European 
countries (24%) and the United States (17%). 


GST 
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residents continue to move westward in search of opportunity. 
During the three-year period from 1992 to 1995, Halifax experi- 
enced a net loss of 3,700 people to central and western Canada 
— meaning more people moved from Halifax to central and 
western Canada than moved in the opposite direction. Of those 
3,700, the greatest number moved to the CMA of Vancouver 
(1,240), followed by Victoria (630), Toronto (560), British 
Columbia — excluding Vancouver and Victoria (470), Calgary 
(400), and Ottawa-Hull (320). 

The outflow westward was partially offset by the continuing 
trend of Atlantic Canadians to move to Halifax. In the same 
three-year period, Halifax had a net gain of 1,820 people from 
Newfoundland and New Brunswick, with most of the net gain 
(1,500) consisting of people moving to Halifax from 
Newfoundland. 


Halifax in the 21st century The relatively young age and high 
education level of the Halifax population places it in an enviable 
position as the new millennium nears. The “echo” boomers will 
begin to come of age and enter the labour and consumer mar- 
kets just after the turn of the century. Halifax will have both 
maturing boomers saving for retirement, and “echo” boomers 
buying homes and consumer durables. With its relatively young 
population, Halifax may have fewer of the problems associated 
with an aging population, such as increased pressure on care 
institutions and decreased availability of family support. 


Alice Peters is an analyst with Canadian Social Trends. 
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The indispensable tool for 
putting your data in context 


he publication you are reading at the moment 

provides vital information about a specific sector of 
activity in Canada, one of particular interest to you. But are 
you fully up to date with trends in other sectors, aware of 


their impact on your field? Canada Year Book 1997 and Canada | Ve a waa 
Year Book 1997 on CD-ROM place your specialized knowledge BIAS aste | SE SanEDS 


in a national context. Clarifying the wider issues affecting the 
country as a whole, they provide the authoritative background 
for the application of your unique expertise. 


| More than 300 tables, charts and graphs presenting the ® Windows® and Macintosh™ on the same disc 
latest socio-economic data ® Powerful search capacity, index menus, 
& Detailed index hypertext links 
Exciting visual presentation of the country through 100 ® GBook™ software to exploit CYB97’s full potential 
stunning photographs ® video clips and accompanying audio to 
® 80 fascinating feature articles on distinctive ee enhance the visual experience 
aspects of life in Canada 3 = English and French versions on the 


® Durable hardcover binding $5495 same disc 


Canada Year Book 1997 ‘ Canada Year Book 1997 on CD-ROM 
(Catalogue No. 11-402-XPE97001) (in Canada) (Catalogue No. 1 1-402-XCB97001) 
(plus $4.°° shipping/handling and applicable taxes) is (plus $4.°° shipping/handling and applicable taxes) 


- 


uilding for the future on a highly trusted tradition, both the attractive volume and 

the innovative CD-ROM capture the reality, the vibrancy and the immediacy of the 
social, economic, demographic and cultural life of Canada. CYB97 truly is the reference 
resource on Canada. 


In print or on screen, Canada Year Book 1997 will quickly prove to be an invaluable, For 


much-consulted addition to your library ...at a very reasonable price! more 
information 


on this 


° R D E R Ff to ] D A Y : 
i unique 


by calling toll-free 1-800-267-6677 or faxing toll-free 1-800-889-9734 or by | Canadian 
writing to Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, Circulation product, visit our 
Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada KIA OT6. 
You may also order via Internet at order@statcan.ca 


Web site at www.statcan.ca 
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measure 


The Consumer Price Index 


inflation 
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| by Alice Peters | Alice Peters 


t affects nearly every Canadian, yet most people are not 
aware of how important the Consumer Price Index is to 
their lives. Changes in the Consumer Price Index (CPI) 
can affect labour-management contracts, social program 
payments, rental agreements, and child support payments. 
The CPI is frequently used to estimate the extent to which 
the purchasing power of money changes in Canada, and is a 
widely used measure of inflation (or deflation). 

So what is this number that has so much influence? The 
Consumer Price Index measures the percentage change over 
time in the average cost of a large basket of goods and ser- 
vices purchased by Canadian consumers. Since the quantity 
and quality of the goods and services in the basket remain 
the same, changes in the cost of the basket over time are 
due solely to changes in prices. 


How does the Consumer Price Index work? The goods and ser- 
vices included in the CPI basket are those considered consumer 
items. They must be associated with a retail price that a consumer 
would pay to purchase a specific quantity and quality of a good or 
service. No attempt is made to differentiate between luxuries and 
necessities, and nothing is omitted on the basis of moral or social 
judgement. Some items are excluded from the CPI because associ- 
ating quantities with prices is difficult or impossible; for example, 
we can associate food with specific quantities, but quantifying life 
insurance is difficult. Therefore, the CPI excludes income taxes, 
charitable donations, contributions made to pension plans, and 
consumer savings and investments. 

Information on the spending habits of Canadian households is 
obtained periodically from family expenditure surveys. Households 
selected from a random sample are asked to provide detailed infor- 
mation about food expenditures over a two-week period and about 
purchases of goods and services over the previous calendar year. 
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A “weight” is established for each item to ensure that price 
changes for things that form a small part of a household’s budget 
do not have a disproportionate impact on the index. A 5% rise in 
the price of milk, for example, would have a much bigger impact 
on the average budget of consumers than a 5% increase in the 
price of tea, because people generally spend more on milk than 
they do on tea. 

The contents of the CPI basket are reviewed and updated peri- 
odically to ensure that they remain relevant. Existing weights are 


1992 basket used in the CPI 


Alcoholic beverages and 
tobacco products — 4.5% 


Food 
18.0% 


Recreation, 
education and 
reading — 10.4% 


Health and 
personal 4 


care — 4.3% 


Transportation 
0 


fo) 


Clothing and 


ay 0 
leotiveatiye 7s Household operations 


and furnishings — 10.0% 


Source: Statistics Canada, Your Guide to the Consumer Price Index, 
Catalogue no. 62-557-XPB. 


Many prices have risen since 1986... 


Tuition fees 

Rail, bus and other inter-city transportation 
Drivers’ licences 

Parking 

Auto insurance 

City bus and subways 

Newspapers 

Spectator entertainment (excluding cablevision) 
Water 

Use of recreation facilities and services 
Cablevision (including pay TV) 

Property taxes 

Child care 


... While few have dropped 


Telephone services 
Home entertainment equipment and services 
Lettuce 


Source: Statistics Canada, Consumer Price Index, 1996. 
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replaced with those obtained from more recent family expendi- 
ture surveys. The current weights are based on 1992 household 
expenditures, and were introduced into the CPI in January 1995. 
Price indexes are calculated every month for each component. 
Detailed CPIs are published for Canada, the 10 provinces, 
Whitehorse in the Yukon, and Yellowknife in the Northwest 
Territories. In addition, some information is available for 16 cities 
across Canada. 


Reading the CPI To describe price changes and track them over 
time, the index is calculated using a “base year” for comparison 
with other years. In the base year the index is always set at 100. 
The CPI is currently produced using a 1986 base year. In 1996, the 
CPI was 135.6. This means that consumer prices were 35.6% higher 
in 1996 than in 1986. In general, prices of services rose more 
between 1986 and 1996 (43.8%) than prices of goods (28.9%). 


Putting the CPI in your social trend tool kit The CPI is often 
used to adjust incomes, wages and other payments so that 
purchasing power is not eroded when prices change. Some social 
programs — such as the Canada Pension Plan, Old Age Security, 
and the Guaranteed Income Supplement — have an adjustment 
built in to take into account, either wholly or in part, changes in 
the CPI. This is called indexing for inflation. Some labour- 
management contracts contain cost-of-living allowances (COLA) 
clauses, which tie wages and salaries to the CPI in some manner. 
Many other financial arrangements also use the CPI as a guide to 
determine appropriate payments, such as rental agreements and 
child support payments. 


Provincial and city CPIs In 1996, consumer price indexes for 
the provinces ranged from a high of 138.5 in British Columbia 
and Manitoba, to a low of 129.5 in 
Newfoundland. CPIs are also calculated for 
18 selected urban areas. Vancouver, with a 
CPI of 139.1 in 1996, experienced steeper 
price increases over the 1986-1996 period 
than did other urban areas. Consumer 
price indexes for the provinces and cities 
do not indicate which of the provinces or 
cities have higher or lower consumer price 
levels. Some prices, such as those for shel- 
ter, are very difficult to compare, since 
markets for housing and rental accommo- 
dation can vary widely from province to 
province and from city to city. Provincial 
and city CPIs indicate only that some 
provinces or cities have had higher or 
lower rates of consumer price change since 
the base period. 


Comparing prices in different places — 
inter-city indexes Some measures do exist, 
however, for making limited comparisons of 
prices between cities. Inter-city indexes of 
retail price differentials compare a given 
urban area’s prices for selected groups of 
consumer goods and services with a 
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combined average. For this index, the 
combined city average equals 100. 
According to the index for October 1995, 
food from stores was more expensive in 
Vancouver — with an inter-city index 
of 110 — than in the 10 other cities 
compared. 


Misconceptions about the CPI The 
Consumer Price Index is often perceived 
as the only measure of the rate of price 


CANADIAN 
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Dealing with 
quality change 


The objective of the Consumer 
Price Index is to measure pure 
price change. As a result, the 
quantity and quality of the 
goods and services included in 
the CPI basket have to be held 
constant. In the real world, 
however, the quality of products 
is continually changing as new 
models and varieties replace 
earlier ones. 

Price increases attributable to 
improvement in the quality of a 
product are not treated as pure 
price changes. A common 
adjustment technique is to deter- 
mine which feature of a product 
caused its quality to change. If, 
for example, air conditioning 
becomes a standard feature in 
the newer model of a certain car, 
then the price of the new model 
would include that feature. To 
compare the prices of the older 
and newer models, however, 
they must first be put on an 
equal footing; thus, the estimated 
value of air conditioning is 
added to the price of the older 
vehicle. The prices of the two 
vehicles can then be compared 
because the price of the air con- 
ditioning is included in both. 
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Calculating constant dollars 


The CPI is commonly used to remove the effects of inflation when comparing dollar 
values over time. Deflated values are referred to as “constant dollar” values. Without 
some measure of the change in prices from one period to the next, it would be diffi- 
cult to make meaningful financial comparisons over time. 

The following example shows how the CPI is used to re-express current dollar val- 
ues in constant 1986 dollars. 


(1) (2) (3) 
Expenses All-items Expenses 
In Current CPI in Constant 
Dollars (1986=100) 1986 Dollars 
1985 20,000 96.0 20,833 
1990 25,000 1195 20,921 
1995 30,000 133.5 22,472 


The figures in Column (1) include the effects of price changes. These expenses are 
converted into constant 1986 dollars by dividing them by the corresponding 1986- 
based indexes shown in Column (2), and multiplying the result by 100 (the index of 
the base year). The results in Column (3) show the expenses for all three years with 
the effects of price changes removed. 


Calculating percentage changes Percentage price changes can be calculated over 
any two periods; for example, between a given month and the previous month or 
between a given year and a previous year. The percentage change between any two 
periods can be calculated by dividing the more recent index by the older index, 
multiplying by 100%, and then subtracting 100%. The percentage change in the 
annual average index between 1995 and 1996, then, would be calculated as: 


(135.6/133.5 x 100%) — 100% = 1.6% 


In other words, prices in Canada rose 1.6%, on average, between the years 1995 
and 1996. 


Annual percentage change in the CPI, 1915-1996 Csi 


(91 Sie O20 ee Osoe 1949 e957 1965" = "1975 = 1980" 1996 


Source: Statistics Canada, Your Guide to the Consumer Price Index, Catalogue no. 62-557-XPB. 
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Most retail prices higher in Vancouver and St. John’s 


Inter-city indexes of retail price differentials, as of October, 1995 


Alcoholic 
beverages 
and tobacco 
products 


Household 
operations 
and 
furnishings Tansportation 


Food 
from 
stores 


Health and 
personal 
care 


Recreation, 
education 
and reading 


St. John’s 109 
Charlottetown 106 
Halifax 99 
Saint John 103 
Montréal 96 
Ottawa 103 
Toronto 101 
Winnipeg 102 
Regina 105 
Edmonton 95 
Vancouver 110 


% of CPI basket 12.6 


107 106 
104 05 
108 96 
98 23 104 
98 99 104 
96 105 

101 

95 88 96 
99 89 93 
oa 91 98 
103 112 99 


100 
104 
104 


10.4 difs2 4.4 


106 131 
103 104 
104 103 
102 104 
100 we 
103 a 
103 96 
94 

a5 

94 


Source: Statistics Canada, The consumer price index, Catalogue no. 62-001-XPB. 


1996 annual average consumer price indexes (1986=100) 


Cities 


139.1 
139.0 
138.6 
137.5 
137.4 
137.1 
136.9 
135.6 
135.4 
135.2 
134.7 
133.7 
133.4 
133.0 
132.6 
132.3 
131.3 
Wale 


Vancouver 
Regina 
Winnipeg 
Toronto 
Victoria 
Saskatoon 
Ottawa 
Calgary 
Thunder Bay 
Edmonton 
Yellowknife 
Montreal 
Charlottetown—Summerside 
Québec 
Halifax 
Whitehorse 
Saint John 
St. John's 


CSI 


Provinces 


British Columbia 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Ontario 

Alberta 

Prince Edward Island 
Quebec 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Newfoundland 


Source: Statistics Canada, The consumer price index, Catalogue no. 62-001-XPB. 


change. But the CPI reflects the experi- 
ence of Canadians buying consumer 
goods and services and, as such, is just 
one of many price change measures 
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available. Statistics Canada publishes a 
number of measures of price change 
for different purposes, including the 
industrial product price indexes, the raw 


materials price indexes, the new housing 
price indexes, and the farm products 
price indexes. 

Nor is the CPI a cost-of-living index, 
though it is sometimes mistakenly referred 
to as such. A cost-of-living index would 
have to measure price changes that con- 
sumers experience when maintaining a 
constant standard of living. As prices 
change, consumers can switch between 
products. A cost-of-living index would 
have to take this substitution effect into 
account. Instead, the CPI is based on the 
fixed basket concept, where the propor- 
tions of goods and services in the basket 
are unchanging, except for periodic 
updates to the basket. 


* Statistics are published monthly in 
The consumer price index, Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue no. 62-001-XPB and 
quarterly in Consumer prices and price 
indexes, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 
no. 62-010-XPB. For more information 
see Your Guide to the Consumer Price 
Index, Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 
62-557-XPB. 


Alice Peters is an analyst with Canadian 
Social Trends. 
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eo) nderstanding what is key to Canada’s economic activity is 
important to virtually every successful business, particularly in 
today’s highly competitive economy. Whether your company has 10 
employees or 10,000, it’s vital that you are equipped to anticipate 
the trends that could prove influential in the years ahead. One way 
is to subscribe to Canada’s leading report card on the economy — the 
Canadian Economic Observer (CEO). 


> czO meets your needs 


Whether your job requires you to access data, track trends or devise 
highly effective business plans, you’ll find many uses for CEO. Packed with 
detailed charts, diagrams and tables, CEO is your hands-on tool for 
understanding the economy from the inside out. And CEO gives you the kind 
of in-depth, intelligent analysis you have come to expect from the world’s 
leading statistical agency. 


> > CEO i is easy to use 


Consultations with experts have contributed to CEO’s present, widely 
acclaimed format. The Current Economic Conditions section contains 
thought-provoking commentary on current issues, trends and 
developments. Economic growth, trade, financial market activity — all of 
the major economic developments across Canada are covered month to 
month, issue by issue. 


The Economic Events section profiles developments in the previous month that 
had an impact on the economy. Plus, CEO has a topical Feature Article providing thoughtful 
insight into issues that either directly or indirectly affect all Canadians. A separate Statistical Summary 
carries a full range of hard data relating to important economic indicators: markets, prices, trade, demographics, 
unemployment and many others. 


CEO offers solutions 


As a subscriber, you’ll be directly connected to Statistics Canada’s economic analysts. You'll also receive a copy of CEO’s annual 
Historical Statistical Summary at no additional charge. 


SITE! ™~ 


bs 


can.ca 


Subscribe to the Canadian Economic Observer (Catalogue #11-010-XPB) TODAY for only $227 in Canada plus applicable GST and PST and US$227 in other countries. Call TOLL-FREE 1-800- 
267-6677 or FAX 1-800-889-9734 or (613) 951-1584 and use your VISA or MasterCard. You can also MAIL your order to: Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, Circulation 
Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, K1A OT6, or contact the nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centre listed in this publication. 
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overall decline in 


kers have been 
ng down. Higher 


h lower levels of 


ee 


death, factors that influence smoking rates must be considered when 
designing public health programs and allocating health care dollars. 
Educational attainment is one such factor linked to a wide range of 


smoking-related behaviours and attitudes. 
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Smoking rates down Between 19 7 an é 
over, though the decline was more pre 
daily or occasionally fell to 33% from 46%!, an averag annual Setengtt ane (APC) in rates of -2. 20% 
Despite the sharper decline in smoking rates ‘for men, it remained oe than the women’s rate whict 
350!, an AAPC in rates of -1.05%. - 


decreased more slowly to 29% fron | 
ooling are more likely to be smokers. While the overall trend in 


Generally, people with lower levels 


ing rates between 1977.and 1994 was down among both men and women regardless of education, the pace of 
decline varied. For men, _ smoking rates took a downturn at all education levels. 

In contrast, women’s smoking rate declined primarily among the university-educated; this group’ s AAPC (-3.18%) 
also had the sharpest drop. For women, the two lowest educational attainment groups had the smallest declines 
in smoking rates. The AAPC for those with elementary education or less was -0.21%, and for those with some 
or completed high school, it was -0.31%. In fact, women with some or completed high school education had 
the highest smoking rates: 38% in 1977 and 36% in 1994. Similarly, men with the smallest decline in rates — 


those with elementary schooling or less — also had the highest smoking rates among men. 


1 Age-standardized smoking rates. 
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Because smoking rates declined more 
quickly among those with more education 
than among those with less, the gap in 
smoking rates between people with high 
levels of education and those with low 
levels has widened since the mid-1970s. 
For men, the difference between the 
highest and the lowest smoking rates rose 
from 26 to 29 percentage points between 
1977 and 1994, while for women, it 
doubled from 11 to 22 percentage points. 
This pattern of a widening gap between 
higher and lower education levels is not 
unique to Canada. 


Kicking the habit contributes to lower 
smoking rates Two events can trigger a 
downturn in smoking rates: people do 
not start smoking or smokers quit. Much 
of the overall decline in rates since 1977 
has been attributed to smokers kicking 
the habit. By 1994, of all Canadians aged 
20 and over who had ever smoked, 


Average annual percentage change (AAPC) in smoking 


about half had quit. Higher percentages 
of people with high levels of education 
had quit than those with low levels. This 
finding mirrored the faster declines in 
smoking rates among those with high 
levels of education. Smokers who had 
not gone beyond high school, particularly 
women, were the most resistant to quit- 
ting. Among people who had ever 
smoked, just 36% of women and 43% of 
men with elementary school or less had 
quit by 1994. In contrast, 66% of women 
and 64% of men university degree- 
holders who had ever smoked had quit. 
Concern for future health was cited by 
51% of men and 44% of women as the 
leading reason they stopped smoking. 
Cost ranked a distant second (13% of 
men and 12% of women). There was no 
clear-cut pattern in reasons for quitting 
by educational attainment. However, 
former smokers with higher levels of 
education were more likely to cite social 


CSI 


rates, by sex and educational attainment, Canada, 


1977 to 1994 


Both sexes 
Elementary or less 
Some or completed high school 
Some postsecondary 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 
University degree 


Men 
Elementary or less 
Some or completed high school 
Some postsecondary 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 
University degree 


Women 
Elementary or less 
Some or completed high school 
Some postsecondary 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 
University degree 


AAPC in rate 
1977 to 1994 


Smoking rate 
1977 1994 
% 
40 31 
44 aH 
43 38 
37 31 


36 30 
ay 16 


46 33 
54 47 
50 40 
39 34 
37 31 
28 18 


35 29 
33 30 
38 36 
34 29 
35 as 
rate 14 


-1.66 
-0.70 
-0.88 
“120 
aval) 
-2.81 


Te ae 
-0.93 
-1.47 
-1.43 
-1.58 
-2.48 


= 1,05 
“0.21 
-0.31 
-0.73 
O97, 
-3.18 


Note: Figures are based on weighted age-standardized rates for the population aged 20 and over. 


Source: See Backgrounder, “Data Sources.” 
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and family pressures as factors in their 
decision to quit. 


Smoking restrictions reduce smoking 
Prohibiting or discouraging smoking in 
various settings can reduce the prevalence 
of smoking. For example, although few 
former smokers reported that smoking 
restrictions had affected their decision 
to quit, previous research has shown 
that the introduction of restrictions in 
the workplace reduces the number of 
cigarettes smoked per day.3 According to 
the NPHS, higher percentages of smokers 
with high levels of education encountered 
smoking restrictions than those with low 
levels, possibly because the latter are not 
as likely to be in situations where they 
cannot smoke. 

People at all educational levels most 
frequently mentioned public places as 
having smoking restrictions (62%). 
Workplace prohibitions were also com- 
mon, but exposure to them varied by the 
smokers’ level of education: 38% of 
smokers with elementary school or less 
reported restrictions at work, compared 
with 48% of those with university 
degrees. The reason for this may lie in 
the fact that place of work and level of 
education are often linked. Workers with 
higher levels of education are more likely 
to be in white-collar occupations and 
work in office buildings. Office buildings 
are more likely to have prohibited smok- 
ing than workplaces in industries such as 
construction or transportation where 
most work may be done outdoors. 

Smoking restrictions with friends and 
family were even more closely associated 
with level of education. For instance, just 
10% of smokers with elementary school or 
less reported restrictions in their own or 
friends’ homes; for those with university 
degrees, the percentage was 27%. As well, 
higher proportions of university-educated 
smokers reported transportation-related 
restrictions, which may be attributable to 
smoking bans in private vehicles owned 
by friends and family. These patterns are 


2 J.P. Pierce, M.C. Fiore, T.E. Novotny et al., 

“Trends in cigarette smoking in the United States: 

Educational differences are increasing,” Journal 

fe Leas Medical Association, Vol. 261, 
0.1, 


3 W.J. Millar, “Evaluation of the impact of smoking 
restrictions in a government setting,” Canadian 
Journal of Public Health, Vol. 79, no. 5, September/ 
October 1988. 
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consistent with the tendency for former 
smokers with higher levels of education 
to acknowledge social and family pres- 
sures as having influenced their decision 
to quit. 


Mass media deliver the message Media 
advertising is an important component of 
the national strategy to discourage smok- 
ing. In fact, most smokers have obtained 
information about smoking and tobacco 
use from the mass media. Over half of 
male and female smokers reported that 
television, radio or newspapers were a 
source of such information. The next most 
frequently mentioned source was doctors, 
nurses and other health professionals. 

Although the major source of information 
about smoking for smokers at all levels of 
education was the mass media, its promi- 
nence varied by level of education. Those 
with lower levels of education were the 
least likely to mention the mass media. 
This group of smokers was also less likely 
than others to mention pamphlets, books 
or magazines. In contrast, health profes- 
sionals ranked prominently as sources of 
information about smoking among groups 
with lower levels of education, but their 
influence was less among smokers with 
higher levels of education. 

One source of information that smokers 
cannot avoid is the health warnings on 
cigarette packages. Not surprisingly, 
awareness of these messages was almost 
universal. However, recollection of specif- 
ic messages varied with the smoker's level 
of education. For instance, comparatively 
few women with elementary education or 
less recalled messages about the relation- 
ship between smoking and life expectancy 
(38%), heart disease (35%) or pregnancy 
(66%), while men and women with a 
university degree were more aware 
of these health messages. Although 
awareness of health messages on cigarette 
packages improved with higher levels of 
education, there were exceptions. For 
instance, among male smokers, there was 
little difference by level of education in 
recollection of smoking messages about 
lung cancer and heart disease. 


Less educated were less likely to quit 
or cut down The NPHS presents some 
evidence that antismoking messages are 
heeded. A substantial share of smokers 
had tried to quit in the year before they 
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The longitudinal National Population Health Survey (NPHS) was designed to 
measure the health status of Canadians and discover more about the determi- 
nants of health. Detailed data on smoking-related behaviour and attitudes were 
collected between June 1994 and June 1995 in a Health Canada-sponsored 
supplement to the NPHS. The supplement's sample size was 13,400 respon- 
dents (12,010 aged 20 and over), and the survey achieved a 91% response rate. 
Trends in smoking rates are based on data obtained from surveys conducted 
between 1977 and 1995.! In these surveys, “smokers” were persons who were 
smoking cigarettes either daily or occasionally at the time of the survey. 


Analytical techniques Because this analysis examines the association 
between smoking and educational attainment, it focuses on the population 
aged 20 and over, most of whom have completed their formal education. 
The age distribution of the populations in the education categories varies 
substantially, so age-standardized smoking rates were calculated using the 
total 1994 population of Canada. 

Changes in annual age-standardized smoking rates were determined by 
calculating the average annual percentage change (AAPC) for the rates from 
1977 to 1994.2 


1 Labour Force Survey smoking supplements (1977, 1979, 1981, 1983, 1986), Canada Health 
Survey (1978-79), Health Promotion Surveys (1985, 1990), National Alcohol and Drug 
Survey (1989), General Social Survey (1991), National Population Health Survey (1994-95). 


2 The AAPC is (e8-1)100, where B is the slope from a regression of log rates with year as the 
independent variable. 


University degree-holders who had smoked 
were most likely to have quit, 1994-95 


% who quit! 
BB ve 


43 


Elementary Some or completed Some Postsecondary University 
or less high school postsecondary certificate degree 
or diploma 


Educational attainment 


| Percentage of people who have ever smoked, who have quit. 
Note: Based on population aged 20 and over. Percentages are age-standardized. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Population Health Survey, 1994-95. 
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were interviewed: 39% of men and 42% 
of women. An almost equal number 
smoked less than they had 12 months 
earlier. Nevertheless, those whose smok- 
ing rate was highest — women with 
some or completed high school — were 
the least likely women to have tried to 
quit (37%) or cut down (38%). In com- 
parison, another group of women with a 
high smoking rate — those with elemen- 
tary education or less — was the group 
most likely to have tried to quit (53%) or 
to have cut down (50%). 

The men least likely to have tried to 
quit smoking were those with elementary 
education or less (33%); these men also 
had the highest smoking rate. Yet of all 
male smokers, they were the most likely 
to have cut down (55%). 


Smokers’ sources of information about smoking and tobacco use, 1994-95 


Sources of 
information 


levels of 
education 


\ 


Conclusions The trend toward not 
smoking has affected all groups of men 
and women, but not equally. Although 
smokers with lower levels of education 
(particularly women) have been most 
resistant to quitting, the results of the 
NPHS show that substantial numbers of 
them tried to quit or cut down during the 
previous year. These smokers may find 
quitting a particular challenge, as they 
were among the groups who encoun- 
tered the fewest smoking restrictions. 
Health concerns are the overriding 
factor in a smoker’s decision to quit. 
However, the most resistant smokers 
were less likely than others to recall 
warnings on cigarette packages about the 
relationship of smoking to heart disease, 
life expectancy and potential harm to 


Some or 
completed 
high school 


Elementary 
or less 


Some 
post- 
secondary 


a baby if the mother smokes while 
pregnant. 

While television, radio and newspapers 
were cited by all groups as the major 
sources of information about smoking, 
smokers with low levels of education 
indicated the mass media was less 
prominent than among smokers with 
higher levels of education. This group 
was also less apt to get information from 
pamphlets, magazines, or books, but 
relied on the advice of health profession- 
als more than smokers with higher levels 
of education. Although few former 
smokers stopped smoking due to their 
physicians’ advice, most visited their doc- 
tor regularly, providing an opportunity 
for intervention by the medical profes- 
sion. Over 80% of smokers had consulted 
a physician in the previous year for one 
reason or another. 

Prevalence of smoking was affected by 
restrictions in various settings. High 
smoking rates among people with the 
lowest levels of education may be 
associated with their milieu — at home, 
at work, or with friends — in which 
smoking is either not discouraged or 
prohibited. Similarly, low smoking rates 
among individuals with high levels of 
education may be related to the restric- 
tions they encounter. Successful attempts 
to quit smoking also vary with education 
and are linked with smoking restrictions. 

Current data show variations in the 
decline of smoking by sex and education. 
Smokers’ sources of information about 
smoking and tobacco, exposure to 
smoking restrictions, and awareness of 


Postsecondary 
certificate or 
diploma 


University 
degree 


TV/radio/newspapers 

Health professionals 
Pamphlets/magazines/books 
Family 

Friends 


59 59 
33 
30 
16 


at 


Ju 
33 
32 
16 
10 


59 68 
26 
45 
15 


10 


Note: Respondents were able to indicate more than one source. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Population Health Survey, 1994-95. 
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health messages on cigarette packages all 
vary by sex and education. This suggests 
that these differences should be taken 
into account in designing and developing 
effective health promotion and smoking 
cessation programs. These findings also 
indicate that alternative approaches may 
be required to reach smokers with lower 
levels of education. 


Women with elementary education or less were most 


Of course, this picture of smoking is 
incomplete. By age 20, most people who 
are going to smoke have already started. 
Much of the antismoking initiative is 
directed at young people to discourage 
them from becoming smokers. Studies of 
the smoking behaviour of people younger 
than age 20, particularly the longitudinal 
studies made possible by the NPHS, may 


OST 


likely to have tried to quit in the previous year, 1994-95 


% who tried to quit in the last year 
53 


Elementary Some or completed Some 
postsecondary 


or less high school 


Postsecondary 
certificate 
or diploma 


University 
degree 


Educational attainment 


Note: Based on population aged 20 and over. Percentages are age-standardized. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Population Health Survey, 1994-95. 


Smokers with elementary education or less 
were most likely to have reduced their 
smoking in the previous year, 1994-95 
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or less high school 
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Note: Based on population aged 20 and over. Percentages are age-standardized. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Population Health Survey, 1994-95. 
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shed light on the processes of smoking 
initiation and cessation. 


¢ This article was adapted from “Reaching 
Smokers with Lower Educational Attain- 
ment,” Health Reports, Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue no. 82-003-XPB, Autumn 1996. 


¢ For information on the smoking habits 
of youth, see “Youth smoking in Canada,” 
Canadian Social Trends, Winter 1996. 


Wayne J. Millar is a senior analyst with 
the Health Statistics Division, Statistics 
Canada. 
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| 


|) Alzheimer’s disease and other forms of dementia. Dementia, a clinical syndrome character- 
lized by severe losses of cognitive and emotional abilities, interferes with daily functioning 

and the quality of life. According to the recent Canadian Study of Health and Aging, the 

number of Canadian seniors with dementia is likely to more than triple by the year 2031. 

The public and private costs to society as the numbers of elderly Canadians with dementia 
increase will be high, given the nature of care they will require.! Since dementia is a disease 
of aging, the impact will be disproportionately high for women, as there are more elderly 
women than men. Also, women shoulder a much larger load than men in caring for those suf- 
fering from dementia. Canadians will be increasingly challenged to find equitable, 
cost-effective and viable solutions for the care of those suffering from dementia. 
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Prevalence of dementia The prevalence of dementia 
increases sharply with age. According to the 1991 Canadian 
Study of Health and Aging (CSHA), 8% of Canadians over age 
64 suffered from various forms of dementia — including 2.4% 
of seniors aged 65 to 74, 11% of those aged 75 to 84 and 35% 
of those over 84. There are more women than men with 
dementia: in 1991, 68% of those over age 64 with dementia 
were women. While women’s greater longevity may explain 
some of this difference, it does not account for it all. Age-spe- 
cific rates also indicated women are more likely than men to 
be diagnosed with dementia. 

Alzheimer’s disease is the most prevalent form of dementia, 
accounting for 64% of all cases in 1991. Vascular dementia 
accounted for another 19% of cases, and other forms of 
dementia for the remaining 17%. While women were more 
likely than men to suffer from Alzheimer’s, the opposite was 
true for vascular dementia. In 1991, among women over age 
64 suffering from dementia, 69% were reported to be suffering 
from Alzheimer’s disease and 14% from vascular dementia; 
among men the same age with dementia, 53% were reported 
to have Alzheimer’s and 30% to have vascular dementia. 


Current care practices People suffering from dementia are 
fairly evenly divided between those in institutions and those 
living in the community under the care of informal, usually 
unpaid, caregivers. In 1991, 51% of the 252,600 Canadian 
seniors with dementia lived in institutions — a relatively costly 
form of care. Community care is dependent on an informal 
caregiver. Although daughters and, to a lesser extent, sons 
may be available to care for parents with dementia, they tend 


1 Ostbye, T., and E. Crosse. “Net economic costs of dementia in Canada,” 
Canadian Medical Association Journal. 1994; 151:1457-1464. 
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Dementia increases with age and is GSI 
more prevalent among women 


Age-specific rate 


Age group Living in the Living in Total 


community _ institutions 
(per 1,000) 


65-74 

Male 437 
Female 406 
Both sexes 419 


75-84 

Male 536 
Female 932 
Both sexes 533 


85 and over 

Male 618 
Female 673 
Both sexes 660 


All 

Male 39 559 69 
Female 45 Sie 86 
Both sexes 42 569 80 
Source: “Canadian Study of Health and Aging: Study methods and prevalence 


of dementia” — Reprinted from, by permission of the publisher, CMAu, 1994; 
150(6), pp. 906. 


It is projected that the prevalence of dementia will triple over the next 35 years 
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Source: “Canadian Study of Health and Aging: Study methods and prevalence of dementia’ — Reprinted from, by permission of the publisher, CMAU, 1994; 150(6), pp. 906. 
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Data source and definitions 


The Canadian Study of Health and Aging (CSHA) is a joint effort of the 
Department of Epidemiology and Community Medicine at the University of 
Ottawa and the federal government's Laboratory Centre for Disease Control. The 
CSHA working group conducted a study of the elderly in 18 centres across 
Canada, excluding the Yukon, Northwest Territories, Indian reserves and 
military bases. The first phase of the study was conducted from February 1991 
to May 1992. A representative sample of people aged 65 and over was chosen 
randomly: 9,008 living in the community and 1,255 in institutions. Participation 
rates were 72% for residents of the community and 82% for those in institutions. 

One of the initial objectives of the study was to determine the prevalence of 
dementia in these two populations. Respondents in the community were 
interviewed at home and screened for the likely presence of dementia using 
a simple psychometric test. Those who failed the test, and all residents of the 
institutions, were offered a standardized examination which resulted in a 
clinical classification into one of four categories: cognitively normal, 
Alzheimer’s disease, vascular dementia, or other types of dementia. 

Dementia is a clinical syndrome characterized by progressive loss of cogni- 
tive function, in particular memory, leading to inability to function physically 
and socially. The syndrome is associated with many diseases of the brain. In 
late life the most common are Alzheimer’s disease and vascular dementia. 
Other less common causes of dementia include genetic diseases (e.g. 
Huntington’s disease), infectious (e.g. Creutzfeldt-Jacob disease) and degener- 
ative diseases such as Parkinson’s disease. 


Alzheimer’s disease (AD) — a primary degenerative disease of the brain — 
is characterized by progressive memory impairment, beginning with loss of 
short-term memory. The decline in cognitive functioning is progressive. In 
severe cases there is extreme disability, which frequently requires 24-hour 
care. Alzheimer’s disease does occur before age 65 but the prevalence at 
younger ages is too low to measure. The prevalence of Alzheimer’s disease 
increases exponentially with age. 

Findings from the 1991 CSHA confirmed a number of previously reported 
risk factors for Alzheimer’s: family history of dementia; a history of head 
injury; age; and low educational status — possibly as an indicator of other 
socio-economic factors affecting the risk of AD, such as poor diet. A weak 
link to aluminum exposure was also established, but evidence was not clear, 
underscoring the need for further research. The CSHA also identified, for the 
first time, a link between AD and occupational exposure to glues, pesticides 
and fertilizers. This relationship also requires further study. The use of non- 
steroidal anti-inflammatory drugs (NSAIDs) was identified as a preventive 
factor that should be explored in further research.! 


Vascular dementia is an irreversible, progressive disease usually caused by 
arteriosclerosis of the cerebral arteries. It progresses by steps, with sudden 
decrements as more brain tissue is damaged by the underlying diseases, 
followed by periods of stability. 


1The Canadian Study of Health and Aging (CSHA) Working Group, 1994. “The Canadian Study 
ge! and Aging: Risk Factors for Alzheimer’s disease in Canada.” Neurology, November 
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to have conflicting roles in terms of caring 
for their own families. Typically, then, 
elderly women care for their ailing spouses 
either until their husband dies or until their 
own declining health makes it impossible. 
As wives tend to outlive their husbands, 
women, more often than men, do not have 
full-time community caregivers and thus 
require institutional care. In 1991, for exam- 
ple, 54% of women with dementia were 
living in institutions, compared with 44% of 
men. Once institutionalized, women with 
dementia are also there longer: in 1991, 
women with dementia could expect to live 
on average 1.4 years in an institution com- 
pared with just 0.6 years for men.? 

Women have shouldered a disproportion- 
ate share of the informal care burden, either 
caring for their husbands or their ailing 
parents. The economic and human costs to 
women as care providers have not been 
quantified but are potentially enormous. 


Mounting pressures for new models of 
care There are three issues that will neces- 
sitate careful planning for new models of 
care. First, the increase in the number of 
seniors with dementia will add to the 
institutional care required — and to the 
attendant costs. In 1993-94, Canadian 
seniors accounted for 75% of beds and 
64% of spending by residential care facili- 
ties in Canada. Costs have continued to 
increase in these facilities, reaching $94 
per resident day in 1993-94, with the cost 
of direct care (nursing services, therapeu- 
tic services and medications, but not 
meals and administrative expenses) rising 
to $46 per resident day. 

Second, the devolution of health care 
already necessitates new models of health 
care. For example, for the past decade, 
the workload of hospitals has continually 
shifted from inpatient to outpatient treat- 
ment, with outpatient visits increasing by 
13% between 1986-87 and 1992-93, and 
the number of hospital beds dropping 
steadily by 14% over the same period.? As 
such, ongoing patient care for all but the 


2 Hill, G., W. Forbes, J-M Bethelot, J. Lindsay and 
|. McDowell. “Dementia among seniors,” Health 
Gealete Catalogue no. 82-003-XPB, Autumn 


3 Statistics Canada, 1996. Residential Care 
Facilities, 1993-94, Catalogue no. 83-237. 


4 Statistics Canada, 1996. Hospital Annual 
Statistics, 1992-93, Catalogue no. 83-242, and 
Hospital Indicators, Catalogue no. 83-246. 
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A Brief Guide to 1996 Census Products and Services 


On May 14, 1996, when people across the country completed 
a Census of Population questionnaire, they were contributing 
to a database which remains one of Canada’s richest sources 
of social and economic information. In the next few months, 
these data will start to become available. Packaging them so 
they are meaningful and accessible to users is Rey to ensur- 
ing the value of the data is maximized. With this in mind, 
Statistics Canada is introducing several new features to its 
products and services for the 1996 Census. 


New in 1996 


New information was collected in 1996: Census results will 
be published for the first time on unpaid household activities, 
place of work for all levels of geography, mode of transportation 
to work and population group (visible minority). 


Small area data are available sooner: Census data at smaller 
levels of geography will be available much sooner than in previ- 
ous years. On each release day, profile data will be available for 
areas at the community levels (census subdivisions and census 
divisions); data for areas as small as census tracts, enumeration 
areas and forward sortation areas will follow within a month of 
the initial release. 


Increased accessibility through electronic media: More 
users in both business and government asked that census mate- 
rials be available in electronic formats for use in personal 
computers. Even librarians, who cautioned that they needed 
support to handle the shift from paper to electronic products, 
indicated they preferred the increased flexibility of electronic 
information. While some key print products will be retained, 
more census data will now be produced on CD ROM and on 
diskette. Electronic formats will contain Windows-based presen- 
tation and tabulation software, to make the data easy to use. And 
for the first time, users will be able to obtain public good infor- 
mation (including reference material and release tables) free of 
charge on the Internet through Statistics Canada’s web site: 
www statcan.ca. 


Geography products have been improved: The quality of 
many of the maps used for census data release has been 
improved; also, the map series on federal electoral districts has 
been re-introduced. GEOREF, the Windows-based electronic tool 
which allows clients to explore the links between different levels 
of geography, has also been improved with the addition of 
enumeration area reference lists. 


Census tabulations available by postal code: As part of the 
standard product line, basic summary tabulations and area 
profiles will be available for forward sortation areas, which 
represent the first three characters of the postal code. Data for 
the full six-character postal code can be obtained as a custom 
service, subject to confidentiality restrictions. 


Revised pricing structure: The pricing system for Census 
products has been revised and many prices have been reduced, 
particularly those for geography products. 


The Products and Services Line 


With these innovations and other improvements, the 1996 
Census Products and Services Line has much to offer. The Line 
comprises five major categories — reference, geography, stan- 
dard data, analytical and custom data products. Each category is 
supported by resource materials and geography tools to help 
clients use the data. 


CL) Reference products 

Anyone working with census data will refer frequently to the 
Census Catalogue of Products and Services, the Census Dictionary, 
the Census Handbook and various Technical Reports. Designed to 
make Census products and services easier to find, understand and 
use, geography reference products can help locate a client’s 
required geographic areas as accurately as possible. 


L) Geography Products 

Digital geographic products provide databases to clients who use 
geographic information systems (GIS) or other software with 
mapping capabilities. Printed maps and reference material are 
also available. 


Q) Standard Data Products 

The standard data products combine census variables in different 
ways to meet general needs. Six product lines will be produced 
for the 1996 Census, including: 


e@ Population and dwelling counts 
e@ The Nation series 

e Census area profiles 

e Basic summary tables 

e Dimensions series, and 

e Public use microdata files 


Of these, selected tables from The Nation series will be available 
free of charge to anyone with access to the Internet. 
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) Analytical products 
Statistics Canada’s experts will continue, as always, to 
publish ground-breaking studies and analytical reports 
based on census results. Watch for these in all major 
Statistics Canada periodicals, including Canadian Social 
Trends. 


L) Custom Data Products and Services 

Census custom products meet the specific needs of 
users. Both custom cross-tabulations and semi-custom 
profiles can be produced to the client’s particular speci- 
fications for content, format, output and geographic 
area. Data can be tabulated from the 1971 to the 1996 
censuses, and from both the 100% and 20% databases. 
Custom products are available in print and electronic 
formats, with either Windows- or DOS-based viewing 
software. All work is done on a cost-recovery pricing 
basis and service is available across the country in all 
Regional Reference Centres. 


Getting the data you need 


Obtaining data from the 1996 Census has never been 
easier. Each of Statistics Canada’s Regional Reference 
Centres has a collection of current publications and refer- 
ence documents which can be consulted or purchased, 
along with microcomputer diskettes, CD ROMs, maps 
and other products. Each Centre provides a wide range 
of additional services, including custom data preparation, 
consultation, presentations, workshops and lectures. 

Selected libraries across Canada receive Statistics 
Canada’s full range of products in a variety of media, 
and carry census data. Census information can also be 
purchased from book stores which stock Government 
of Canada publications. 

The newest route to all statistical information profiling 
Canada’s business, economy and society, including cen- 
sus information, is through Statistics Canada’s Internet 
address — www.statcan.ca. Some census results are 
already available on this easy-to-navigate and fully 
searchable site. The 1996 Census Preview of Products 
and Services is also there for clients to consult; it offers 
the most current details on all census products, their 
prices and availability. 
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COMING SOON... 


RESULTS FROM THE 1996 CENSUS 


Results from the, 1996 national enumeration have already begun to be 
released, with more to follow. Census variables — the subject matter 
areas into which data are grouped — will become available in the 
following phases: 


APRIL, 1997 


Population and dwelling counts 


OCTOBER, 1997 
Age and sex! 
Marital Status/common-law 
Families (Part 1: type and structure) 


NOVEMBER, 1997 


Immigration and Citizenship 


DECEMBER, 1997 
Mother tongue 
Home language 
Official and non-official languages 


JANUARY, 1998 
Aboriginal 


FEBRUARY, 1998 
Ethnic origin 
Population Group (Visible Minorities) 


MARCH, 1998 
Labour force activities 
Occupation and industry 
Unpaid household activities 
Place of work 
Mode of transportation to work 


APRIL, 1998 
Education 
Mobility and migration 


MAY, 1998 
Sources of income 
Family and household income 


JUNE, 1998 
Families (Part 2: social and economic data) 
Occupied private dwellings 
Households and housing costs 


On each day of release, selected information from The Nation series 
will be featured in The Daily. Selected data will also appear on Statistics 
Canada’s website. All variables will have information published at levels 
for Canada, the provinces and territories, and some will also have data 
for census metropolitan areas. For the first time, area profile data at the 
census division and census subdivision levels will be published on 
release day for some variables. For more information, contact your 
nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centre. 


1100% age and sex data will be available on request beginning July, 1997. 
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EDUCATORS’ NOTEBOOK 


Suggestions for using Canadian Social Trends in the classroom 


Lesson plan for "The Consumer Price Index: A Measure of Inflation" 


Objectives 


_) Students should understand how price changes affect their purchasing power. 


1 Students should become aware that there may be strategies for dealing with price changes, such as altering their consumption patterns or 
asking for an increase in allowance. 


Method 


1. Have the students examine the prices in the table below, and ask them if the costs of school lunches and entertainment have increased or 
decreased. Ask the students to consider what additional information is required to determine how the price changes will affect their 
purchasing power. 

Item 1994 1995 1996 
Sandwich $1.75 $2.00 $2.05 
Milk JE te, 90 
Apple 50 .60 65 
Potato chips .60 15 .80 
Tickets for sports events 4.00 4.50 5.50 
Tickets for other events 4.50 5.00 5.15 
Compact discs 18.00 1A 15.00 


2. The students will need to determine the quantity of each item they purchase each week. They can then calculate how much these expendi- 
tures would have cost them in 1994, 1995, and 1996. An example is given below for 1994. Performing the same calculation for 1995 and 1996 
results in expenditures of $29.26 in 1995 and $31.26 in 1996. 

Item Quantity Per Week Average Price Total Spending Per Week 
Sandwich 5.0 Pe $ 8.75 
Milk 5.0 W3 3/5 
Apple 25 50 age 
Potato chips 25 .60 1.50 
Tickets for sports events 1.0 4.00 4.00 
Tickets for other events 0.5 4.50 2.25 
Compact discs 0.3 18.00 5.40 
Total $26.90 


- To convert these totals to price indexes, the students should make 1994 their base year. The base year is the year whose prices serve as a base 
for comparing prices in other years. The base year index is set to 100. To complete the index, divide spending in 1995 and 1996 by base year 
spending, then multiply these answers by 100. 


Answer: For 1995, the students’ index is 108.8 (29.26/26.90 x 100); for 1996, it is 116.2 (31.26/26.90 x 100). In this example, in order to buy the 
same things in 1996 that they bought in 1994, the students would have to pay 16.2% more. The students should now be able to see that the 
price increases have reduced their purchasing power. 


. Ask the students what strategies they could adopt to deal with the increase in prices. Students might suggest changing their spending pat- 
terns, buying cheaper products, asking for an increase in allowance, or getting a part-time job. 


Using other resources 


L) Consumer price indexes can be found in Cansim matrices 7440-7454, and 7463-7478, available on Statistics Canada’s E-STAT CD-ROM. 
J Your Guide to the Consumer Price Index, Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 62-557-XPB. 


Share your ideas! 
Do you have lessons using CST that you would like to share? Send your ideas or comments to Joel Yan, Dissemination Division, 
Statistics Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0T6. FAX (613) 951-4513 or Internet e-mail: yanjoel@statcan.ca. 


EDUCATORS - You may photocopy Educators’ Notebook and the article “The Consumer Price Index: A Measure of 
Inflation” for use in your classroom. 
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SOCIAL INDICATORS 


1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
POPULATION 
Canada, July 1 (000s 27,3/9.3  27,790.6 — 28,120.1 28,542.2  28,947.0  29,255.6R 29,615.3R 29,963.6 PP 
Annual growth (%) 1.8 iO 2 1 1.4 1.18 le WZ 
Immigration! 178,152 202,979 219,250 241,810 265,405 234,457  215,470R 208,791 PP 
Emigration! 40,395 39,760 43,692 45,633 43,993 44 807 45,949 47,230 PP 
FAMILY 
Birth rate (per 1,000) 15.0 15:3 14.3 14.0 13.4 See 12.9 Was 
Marriage rate (per 1,000 7.0 6.8 6.1 5.8 Br LS 5.4 3.6 
Divorce rate (per 1,000 3.0 208 Pull 2.8 ah Doll 2.6 * 
Families experiencing unemployment (000s) 808 879 1,096 1,184 1,198 1,130 1,044 * 
LABOUR FORCE 
Total employment (000s) 13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 
— goods sector (000s) 3,928 3,809 3,582 3,457 3,448 3,545 3,653 3,681 
— service sector (000s) 9,158 9,356 9,334 9,385 9,567 9,746 9,852 9,995 
Total unemployment (000s) 1,065 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649 1,541 1,422 1,469 
Unemployment rate (%) eo 8.1 10.4 gles W112 10.4 9.5 OW, 
Part-time employment (%) 15.0 lone 16.3 16.7 WZ 17.0 16.6 18.9 
Women’s participation rate (%) 58.3 58.7 58.5 58.0 5729 57.6 57.4 57.6 
Unionization rate — % of paid workers 34.4 34.7 35.1 34.9 34.3 = = = 
INCOME 
Median family income 43,995 45,618 46,389 47,199 46,717 48,091 48,079 x 
% of families with low income (1992 Base) 14.4 ies 13.0 13.5 14.6 13.5 14.2 x 
Women's full-time earnings as a % of men's 66.0 67.7 69.6 71.9 T22 69.8 SA * 
EDUCATION 
Elementary and secondary enrolment (000s) 9,075.3 5,141.0 5,218.2 5,284.2 5,347.4P  5,402.4P 5,465.55  5511.0€ 
Full-time postsecondary enrolment (000s) 831.8 856.6 903.1 931.0 O51; 15 964.7 £ 961.2 961.2 § 
Doctoral degrees awarded Zions 2,673 2,947 3,136 3,356 Soe 3,621 § 3,532 § 
Government expenditure on education — as a % of GDP oy) 5.8 6.3 6.4 6.2 5.9 Daft * 
HEALTH 
% of deaths due to cardiovascular disease — men Boal 37.3 37.1 37.1 37.0 36.3 36.0 * 
— women 42.6 41.2 41.0 40.7 40.2 39.78 39.3 x 
% of deaths due to cancer — men Pile? 27.8 28.1 28.4 R 27.9 28.3 30.3 29.3 
— women 26.4 26.8 20 Pits 26.9 27.0 ClieO 27.9§ 
Government expenditure on health — as a % of GDP 5.9 6.2 6.7 6.8 6.7 6.2 6.1 x 
JUSTICE 
Crime rates (per 100,000) — violent 908 970 1,056 1,077" 1,072 1,038 8 995 * 
— property Oeil 5,993 6,141 5,868 FR 5,524 R 5,212 8 5,235 R * 
— homicide 2.4 2.4 Dal 2.6 2.2 2.0 2.0 * 
GOVERNMENT 
Expenditures on social programmes? (1995 $000,000) _175,372.4 183,505.78 190,745.5® 207,245.8% 214,317.3"% 215,567.4 208,494.6 * 
— as a% of total expenditures 56.1 56.0 8 56.8 R 58.5 R 60.0 R 60.1 58.3 * 
—asa% of GDP 23.08 24.58 26.7 R 28.8 29.4" 28.2 26.9 ‘ 
Ul beneficiaries (000s) 3,025.2 3,261.0 3,663.0 3,658.0 3,415.5 3,086.2 2,910.0 x 
OAS and OAS/GIS beneficiaries™ (000s) 2,919.4 3,005.8 3,098.5 3,180.5 3,264.1 3,340.8 3,420.0 3,500.2 
Canada Assistance Plan beneficiaries™ (000s) 1,856.1 1,930.1 2,282.2 2,723.0 2,975.0 3,100.2 3,070.9 x 
ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
GDP (1986 $) — annual % change +2.4 -0.2 -1.8 +0.8 +2.2 +41 +2.3 +1.5 
Annual inflation rate (%) 5.0 4.8 5.6 Ud) 1.8 0.2 Dal 1.6 
Urban housing starts 183,323 150,620 130,094 140,126 129,988 127,346 89,526 101,804 
— Not available * Not yet available P Preliminary data E Estimate mM Figures as of March IR Revised intercensal estimates 
PD Final postcensal estimates PP Preliminary postcensal estimates PR Updated postcensal estimates R Revised data F Final data 


1For year ending June 30. 


2includes Protection of Persons and Property; Health; Social Services; Education; Recreation and Culture. 
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CANADIAN SOCIAL TRENDS KEEPING TRACK 


Growth in breast cancer cases due to aging population 


The number of newly diagnosed cases of breast cancer 
more than doubled between 1969 and 1996, from 6,900 to 
J an estimated 18,600. However, the age-standardized rate of 
breast cancer increased much less rapidly, from 78 to 107 per 100,000 
women. This suggests that the aging of the population is largely 
responsible for the increasing number of cases. (Advancing age is the 


most important risk factor for breast cancer.) Meanwhile, although inci- 
dence rates were rising, mortality rates remained relatively stable at 
about 30 to 32 per 100,000 until 1990. In the 1990s, rates began to 
drop, reaching 29 per 100,000 in 1993, the lowest rate since 1950. 


Health Reports, Autumn 1996 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 82-003-XPB 


1996 employment growth almost double that of 1995 


Employment increased by 189,000 jobs in 1996, up from 

99,000 in 1995, Job gains among adult women (110,000) 

exceeded those of adult men (99,000). However, all the gains 
for men were in full-time employment, while two-thirds of those for 
women were in part-time employment. The number of jobs held by 15- 
to 24-year-olds declined by 20,000 over the year. Job growth was uneven 
across the country, with Quebec and the Atlantic provinces losing 
employment and Ontario and the Western provinces recording gains. 


Perspectives on labour and income, Spring 1997 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 75-001-XPE 


Gap in life expectancy between men and 
women narrows 


Life expectancy at birth, a key indicator of the population’s 
health status, rose slightly to new highs for both men and 
women in 1995, Life expectancy was 81.3 years for females 
and 75.3 years for males. This 6.0 year difference between men and 
women marks a new low in the gap that has historically existed. The 
gap actually peaked in 1978, when women could expect to live 7.5 
years longer. 
Births and Deaths, 1995 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 84-210-XPB 


Cellular Telephones 


Nearly one in ten Canadians (2.6 million) were cellular 

phone subscribers at the end of 1995, up 39% from the pre- 

vious year. Despite the rapid rise in subscribership, 
however, net profit after taxes for cellular providers was down over the 
previous year, at 3.8% of revenue ($87.6 million) in 1995, compared 
with 5.3% ($94.9 million) in 1994. 


Communications service bulletin, Vol. 26, No. 3 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue No. 56-001-XPB 
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Men and women harassed by different kinds of stalkers 


Criminal harassment ("anti-stalking") legislation was first 
enacted in 1993. A sample of police reports filed in 1994 
and 1995 shows that 80% of stalking victims were women 


and 88% of perpetrators were men. Well over half of women victims 
(58%) were stalked by a current or former partner; another one-quarter 
(24%) were stalked by a casual acquaintance. In contrast, men were 
most likely to be stalked by a casual acquaintance (46%), and only 
rarely (13%) by a former partner. In one-quarter of all incidents, the 
stalker was identified but not charged; this happened most often 
among victims stalked by a business acquaintance and among men 
harassed by an ex-wife. 


Juristat, Vol. 16, no. 12 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 85-002-XPE 


Family income unchanged in 1995 


Average family income in 1995 was $55,247, virtually the 

same as the previous year, after adjusting for inflation. The 

stability of overall average family income masks changes 
among families in different quintiles, since only families in the bottom 
quintile did not experience a change in average family income.! 
Incomes rose among families in the top two quintiles as investment 
and other income (mainly pensions and private annuities) increased 
from 1994 to 1995; families in the middle quintiles saw their incomes 
decline because of falling earnings. The peak year for family income 
was 1989 ($58,024 in constant 1995 dollars). 


Income distributions by size in Canada, 1995 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 13-207-XPB 


1 Families are divided into five groups of equal size called quintiles. The 20% of families 
with the lowest incomes are in the bottom quintile; the 20% with the highest incomes are 
in the top quintile. 


Average family income in constant (1995) dollars (CS) 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 13-207-XPB. 
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Catalogue no, 92-353-XPE 
Age, Sex, Marital Status 
and Common-law Status 


1996 Census Technical Reports 
Reference 


Catalogue no, 92-350-XPE 
ae 1996 Census 
bam) Catalogue 


Reference 


Catalogue no. 92-351-XPE 
1996 Census 
Dictionary 
Reference 


Catalogue no. 92-352-XPE 


1996 Census 
Handbook 


Reference 


The 1996 Census Handbook The 1996 Census Catalogue 

provides a non-technical overview of the complete describes the products and services available 

census process. from the 1996 Census. 

The 1996 Census Dictionary The 1996 Census Technical Reports 

gives definitions of the concepts, variables, and examine the quality of the data for census variables 

geography elements associated with the census. such as age, sex, marital status and common-law 
status. 


To order these reference products, contact your nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centre, 
or call our national order line. You can also order through the Statistics Canada Web site. 
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1.\4 apid change means that you must make an 
extra effort to keep up-to-date with the numerous 
factors influencing the health of Canadians and our 
health care system. Why not follow the lead of 
professionals like you? With a subscription to 
Health Reports, you can rely on precise health 
information and use it to assess change, prepare for 
specific demands and plan for the future. 


Current topics make each 
issue unique 


Published four times a year, this 50- to 60-page, 
fully bilingual publication lets you monitor 
Canadians’ health and vital statistics. It presents 
high quality, relevant, and comprehensive research 
articles on the health status of the population and 
the health care system. 


As a user of Statistics Canada products, you will 
appreciate the timeliness and accuracy of the data in Health 
Reports. Amply illustrated with tables and easy-to-read graphs, 
upcoming issues will answer your questions on hormone 
replacement therapy, delayed childbearing, patterns of death, 
health care for seniors, and many other subjects. Health 
Reports is a valuable addition to your reference collection. 


Equip yourself with the latest analyses of health in Canada. Use 
Health Reports (catalogue number 82-003-XPB) to help you 


make informed decisions on a day-to-day basis. A one-year 
subscription costs $116 in Canada (plus taxes) and US$116 


outside Canada. 
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The Guide's Home, Algonquin (1914), oil on 
canvas, 102.6 x 114.4 cm. Collection: National 
Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


About the artist: 

Arthur Lismer was born in Sheffield, England in 
1885. At 13, he won a scholarship to the 
Sheffield School of Art; at 15, he became an 
illustrator for a city newspaper and sketched 
many famous people, including George Bernard 
Shaw and Winston Churchill. In 1906, he attended the Académie des Beaux-Arts in 
Antwerp. He emigrated to Canada in 1911, arriving in Toronto in January. There, he 
met Lawren Harris, A.Y. Jackson and Tom Thomson. Lismer exhibited in his first 
Group of Seven show in 1920. He was elected a full member of the Royal Canadian 
Academy in 1946. Lismer died in 1969. The Guide's Home, Algonquin, which 
was the home of George Rowe and Larry Dickson, was painted using a French 
impressionist technique reminiscent of Pissaro. 
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(Changes Inwomen’s 


ruptions play a significant 


® 8 
role in shaping the career paths of 
G () | U | y individuals who experience them. 


Employment discontinuity has been 


shown to affect future employabili- 


ty, advancement opportunities, 
earnings, and the attitudes of 
employers and co-workers. Since 
work and income are considered 
important to our sense of identity, 
employment discontinuity can 


affect our psychological and emo- 


tional well-being as well. 


Because women are more likely 
to interrupt their employment for a 
long period of time, their attach- 
ment to the labour force has 
traditionally been viewed as weaker 


than men’s. But over the last 30 


years, women’s participation in the 
paid workforce has increased dra- 
MALI CANYVARD Ve 19) Dot DemUGse 
majority (91%) of women aged 20 
and over had worked for pay at 
some time during their lives. 
Contemporary women have also 
shown increased commitment to life- 
long careers, reporting fewer and 
shorter periods of employment 
discontinuity than earlier genera- 
tions of women. However, women 
continue to experience more career 
discontinuity than men, and they 
experience longer interruptions than 
men. This article describes how 
women’s employment continuity 


bas changed. 


BY JANET FAST AND MORENO DA PONT 
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Work interruptions occur early in 
women’s careers Almost two-thirds 
(62%) of all women who had ever 
worked experienced an interruption in 
paid work of six months or more. In 
contrast, just over one-quarter of men 
(27%) experienced work discontinuity. 
Regardless of the historical era in which 
an interruption in paid work occurred, 
most occurred when women were in their 
early 20s. Between 1990 and 1994, 43% of 
women in their early 20s who had ever 
worked experienced their first interrup- 
tion. In contrast, 9% of those aged 35 to 
44 experienced their first interruption. 
Interruptions were even less common 
among those aged 45 and over. The high 
rate of interruptions in paid work among 
younger women may be related to their 
limited work experience and also to high- 
er fertility rates compared with older 
women. 


20-24 


ever worked. 


Interruptions of paid work were more common 
among young women, 1990 to 1994 


Interruption rate (%)' 
43 


25-34 35-44 


Age at first interruption 


45-54 55-64 


' Interruptions of paid work that occurred between 1990 and 1994 as a percent of those who had 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 
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Defining an interruption in paid work 


“Work interruptions” was one of the topics covered by the 
1995 General Social Survey (GSS). Respondents who had 
worked steadily for pay for at least six months were asked 
if they had ever stopped working for pay for a period of 
six months or more. Respondents who had done so are 
said to have experienced a long-term interruption in paid 
work, whether they returned to work or not after the stop- 
page. Respondents were asked when each interruption of 
six months or longer started and why it started. If they had 
returned to paid work, they also were asked how long the 
interruption had lasted, whether they had returned to the 
same job, whether the job had similar duties and whether 
they had returned to a full- or part-time job.! Detailed 
information was collected for as many as four long-term 
work interruptions. These retrospective questions allow the 
work interruption patterns of several generations of 
women to be examined. 

The GSS relied on the ability of respondents to recall 
work interruptions over a lifetime of work. Consequently, 
this study is subject to recall error because some people 
may have forgotten interruptions that occurred many years 
before. This recall task may have proven more difficult for 
people with longer work histories. 

People under age 20 and full-time students who had 
worked part-time were excluded from the study because of 


short-term labour market experience. Many older workers 
indicated that their first interruption occurred at retirement. 
While retirement has become less permanent than it once 
was, the nature and consequences of this type of interrup- 
tion are likely to be quite different from those due to other 
causes. Consequently, interruptions at retirement were not 
considered to be interruptions in this study. 

Work interruptions were first investigated in a supple- 
ment to the Labour Force Survey in 1972. Statistics 
Canada’s Family History Survey in 1984 also examined 
work interruptions and found that 50% of women and 18% 
of men who had ever worked experienced a work inter- 
ruption lasting one year or more.° This earlier survey 
underestimated the differences between men and women 
because it excluded any interruptions that lasted less than 
one year, many of which could have been for childbirth. 
The 1995 GSS addressed this problem by inquiring about 
work interruptions of six months or more. 


1 Respondents were not asked if they returned to the same employer. A return to 
the same employer has implications for seniority rights, pension credits and 
maintenance of rates of pay. 


2 For more information on retirement see “Retirement in the 90s,” Canadian Social 
Trends, Autumn 1996. 


3 Thomas K. Burch, Family History Survey - Preliminary Findings, Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue no. 99-955-XPB, 1985. 
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Most women return to work Most 
women (71%) return to paid work after 
an interruption. Many of them (31%) set- 
tled back into the same job and duties. 
About one-quarter returned to a job with 


similar duties, while slightly less than half 
found new jobs. 

However, less than half (47%) of women 
who had full-time jobs returned to a full- 
time job; a quarter returned to part-time 
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Measuring the duration of interruptions in paid work 


The duration of work interruptions reported in this article refers to those who 
have returned to paid work (i.e., completed interruptions). On average, 
women’s completed interruptions lasted 4.6 years. However, 29% of women 
who experienced interruptions had not returned to paid work by the time 
they were interviewed in 1995 (ie., incomplete interruptions). If incomplete 
interruptions were also included in the calculation, the average duration 
would be 8.0 years. Some women who had incomplete interruptions at the 
time of the survey may eventually return to paid work, thereby increasing the 
duration further, while others may never return. 

The completed interruptions for young women are brief in part because 
those who had the shortest interruptions would have returned to paid work 
in 1995. As more young women return to paid work, the average duration of 
their completed interruptions will increase. However, it is unlikely that it will 
ever approach that of older women. 

Another way of looking at how quickly women return to paid work is to 
examine the percentage of women who return to paid work within a certain 
period of time, say two years. The value of this approach is that it covers 
both complete and incomplete interruptions. 


Work interruptions of younger women were much CS 
shorter than those of older women 


Returned to paid Average duration 

Ever work within two of first 

worked Interrupted years of the start completed 

Age in 1995 forpay’ paid work? of the first interruption? interruption 


% years 
Total 91 62 35 46 


20 to 24 76 33 52 1.0 
25 to 34 95 52 62 1.4 
35 to 44 96 65 3.4 
45 to 54 97 70 5.6 
55 to 64 92 TL 8.1 
65 and over 78 64 a a 


1 As a percent of all women. 

2 As a percent of women who ever worked for pay. 

3 As a percent of women who interrupted their paid work. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 
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work. The remainder had not yet returned 
to paid work at the time of the survey. 
Many women who worked part-time 
before they interrupted their paid work 
returned as part-time employees (42%), 
while 37% had not re-entered the paid 
labour force as of 1995. The Canadian 
National Child Care Survey shows that 
31% of part-time workers with children 
under age 13 worked part-time because 
of family responsibilities. Since most 
lengthy interruptions of paid work for 
women are a result of family responsibili- 
ties, a Woman’s return to paid work may 
be greatly influenced by the availability of 
supports such as daycare facilities and 
home support for children and, in some 
cases, help for elderly parents. 


Women’s work interruptions are get- 
ting shorter Women’s first completed 
interruptions are now much shorter than 
they were — an average of 1.4 years for 
women 25 to 34 compared with 8.1 for 
women 55 to 64. Shorter interruptions 
(for women) may have occurred because 
attitudes toward the role of women in the 
family and toward paid work have 
changed. Examining the interruption pat- 
terns of older women may give a glimpse 
of the work attitudes and conditions they 
experienced when they first started paid 
work and when their families were first 
formed. For example, most women aged 
55 to 64 in 1995 had started their first job 
in the 1950s and experienced interrup- 
tions during the 1950s and 1960s. In 
contrast, most women aged 25 to 34 in 
1995 had started their first paid jobs in 
the 1980s and most of their long-term 
interruptions occurred in the late 1980s 
and early 1990s. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, women often 
left the labour force for extended periods 
to care for their children. This is reflected 
in the lengthy career interruptions of 
older women. Today, young women 
interrupt their careers for much shorter 
periods. In the 1950s, only one out of 
eight women who interrupted their paid 
work returned to paid work within two 
years. In the 1990s, over half (55%) 
returned to work within two years. 


Women interrupt their careers for 
family-related reasons \Women’s role as 
caregiver within their families is evident 
from the work interruption data. 
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Marriage, maternity leave and care of 
children or elderly relatives (family-relat- 
ed reasons) were the reasons for 62% of 
women’s interruptions of paid work. 
Although these reasons are still dominant, 


care, and return to paid work after child- 
birth much more guickly than new 
mothers of earlier generations. 

Looking back at mothers who gave 
birth to their first child in the 1950s, 63% 


had steady paid work at some time prior 
to giving birth, of whom 39% took at 
least six months leave of absence from 
paid work at childbirth. Sixty-five percent 
of women who interrupted their paid 


they are less prevalent than they once 
were. In the 1950s, family-related reasons 
accounted for 88% of all women’s inter- 
ruptions, while economic reasons! 
accounted for less than 1%. In contrast, in 
the early 1990s, less than half (47%) were 
family-related while economic reasons 
had grown to represent 22% of all 79 
women’s interruptions of paid work. 19 
Factors that may have influenced this 
change include lower fertility rates, 
delayed childbearing and changes in the 
workplace that enable women to resume 
work after childbirth. 

Contemporary women have fewer chil- 
dren2, more frequently delay childbearing 
until they have established their careers, 
are less likely to interrupt their careers for 
six months or more for childbirth or child 


More new mothers began their career before the 
birth of their first child 


% Of new mothers who had paid work at some time before birth of first child 
85 
83 


1970-74 1975-79 1980-84 1985-89 1990-94 
Year of birth of first child 


Before 1950 1950s 1960s 


1 Includes layoff or end of contract, lack of work, busi- 
ness or company closure and seasonal work. 


2 David Ford and Francois Nault, “Changing Fertility 
Patterns, 1974 to 1994,” Health Reports, Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue no. 82-003-XPB, Vol. 8, no. 3, Winter 
1996. 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 


Family-related reasons became less common for women 


Reasons for interruptions 


Le Family bed Economic 


% Of women's interruptions 


Before 1950 1950s 1960s 1970-74 SIS) 1980-84 1985-89 1990-94 


Start of interruption 


1 Includes returning to school, moving, immigrating and other reasons. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 
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work for the birth of their first child 
returned to paid work afterwards, but 
only 1% did so within two years of the 
start of the interruption. Although many 
employed mothers of the 1950s interrupt- 
ed their work because of childbirth, 20% 


interrupted their paid work more than 
three years before the birth of their first 
child, usually for reasons of marriage or 
personal or family responsibilities. 

By the early 1990s, 85% of new mothers 
worked for pay at some time prior to the 


Recent new mothers were more likely 


to interrupt their paid work at child birth 


Interrupted 

three or more 
years before 
birth of first child 


Year of birth 
of first child 


Mothers who worked at some time prior to the birth of their first child 


paid work for six 
months or more at 
birth of first child 


Interrupted Did not interrupt 
paid work for six 
months or more at 


birth of first child 


All new mothers 10 
Before 1950 29 
1950s 20 
1960s 13 
1970-74 10 
1975-79 7 
1980-84 4 
1985-89 6 
1990-94 5 


%o 
47 43 
209 46 
39 4] 
49 38 
53 37 
47 46 
50 46 
50 i4 
By 38 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 


Recent new mothers returned to paid work 
more quickly 


Mothers who interrupted paid work for six months or more 
at birth of their first child 


Returned to work 
within two years 


Year of birth 
of first child 


Completed 
interruptions 


Average duration 
of completed 
interruption at 
birth of first child 


after birth 
of first child 


All new mothers 81 


Before 1950 64 
1950s 65 
1960s 82 
1970-74 84 
1975-79 91 
1980-84 88 
1985-89 84 
1990-94 78 


years 
Sal 


10.6 

ile 
fo 
6.6 
6.1 
3.4 
2.0 
10 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 


birth of their first child. Fifty-seven per- 
cent of employed new mothers 
interrupted their paid work at childbirth. 
Unlike mothers of the 1950s, 78% of new 
mothers who interrupted their paid work 
returned to work after the birth of their 
child, 56% within two years of the start of 
the interruption. 


Education: a factor in work interrup- 
tions In general, women with more 
education experience fewer work inter- 
ruptions.° These findings are expected, as 
those with more education usually have 
the most marketable skills and are there- 
fore able to obtain the highest paying 
and most stable jobs. As well, perhaps 
those with higher levels of education 
have the greatest incentive to return 
quickly to paid work after an interruption 
because they have the most to lose in 
foregone earnings. University graduates 
were least likely to experience interrup- 
tions and also had by far the shortest 
interruptions. 


Implications of work interruptions 
Work interruptions have more serious 
implications for women than men in 
terms of earnings, employability and 
long-term economic well-being because 
women experience more frequent and 
longer work interruptions. Many women 
report not returning to paid work at all 
and nearly one quarter of those 
employed full-time before an interruption 
returned to part-time work. Childbirth 
and child care remain the predominant 
reasons for a hiatus in a career, often 
resulting in interruptions lasting longer 
than a year. 

When a woman does return to paid 
work, the role of caregiver does not end. 
Part-time jobs may be viewed as a way of 
improving the balance between family 
and job responsibilities. Part-time 
employment may also be the only avail- 
able option after a lengthy interruption. 
Skills may have deteriorated or job 
requirements may have increased, mak- 
ing it difficult to find a full-time job. 
Regardless of the reason why women 
work in part-time jobs, current earnings 
are affected. 

3 On average, older women have less education than 
younger women. Age and education interact to influence 
both the likelihood and duration of interruptions in paid 


work. Education has a significant effect on interruptions 
after accounting for differences in age. 
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Future income can also be affected. 
Canada Pension Plan, Quebec Pension 
Plan and private pension plan benefits 
are based on both length of time over 
which contributions were made to the 
pension plan and the amount of earnings 
upon which contributions were made. 
Therefore, interruptions can reduce 
retirement benefits and the long-term 


well-being of women. Both the Canada 
and Quebec Pension Plans have provi- 
sions to drop low-earning years for 
periods of reduced labour force attach- 
ment while caring for a child under the 
age of seven. However, private pension 
plans rarely have these provisions. 
Because interruptions also often coincide 
with a reduction in women’s earnings, 


University graduates are least likely to experience 
paid work interruptions 


Educational 
attainment 
in 1995 


Interrupted 
paid work! 


University graduates a1 
College graduates 61 


Trade/technical school 
graduates 56 


High school graduates 67 


Never completed 
high school 65 


Returned to 
paid work 
within two 
years of first 
interruption2 


Average 
duration of 
first completed 
interruption 


years 
50 on 
46 44 


34 9.9 
32 O.1 


18 6.7 


1 As a percent of women who ever worked for pay. 


2 As a percent of women who interrupted their paid work. 
Note: Respondents’ highest level of education in 1995; interruptions may have occurred much earlier when 
respondents had less education. To reduce the impact of education upgrading, first interruptions due to a 


return to school are excluded from this table. 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 


women’s ability to invest in Registered 
Retirement Savings Plans is also hindered. 

The rapid pace of technological change 
may make re-entering the paid work 
force after an interruption in paid work 
more difficult as skills and qualifications 
become obsolete more quickly. This real- 
ity may induce people to accelerate their 
return to paid work. Certainly in today’s 
world, the employability of those who 
remain out of the paid work force for 
extended periods is at risk because their 
once-valued skills may become obsolete 
and new skills may not have been 
acquired. 


Conclusion Women are less likely today 
than they were in past decades to inter- 
rupt their paid work. In addition, those 
who do interrupt return to work, and 
they return more quickly than ever 
before. Increasing opportunities for post- 
secondary education have improved the 
employability of women. The introduc- 
tion of legislation protecting the jobs of 
women on maternity leave has provided 
more recent cohorts of women with 
greater assurances of re-employment 
should they interrupt their paid work. 
Women’s earnings are also increasing rel- 
ative to men’s and their earnings 
increasingly represent a larger portion of 
family income than in the past. 

There will always be work interrup- 
tions. But the likelihood, frequency and 
duration of them is changing, and will 
probably continue to do so. With the 
adoption of more family-friendly work 
arrangements and employment policies, 
women are better able to remain in the 
work force and still care for children and 
other family members. Many other factors 
also influence work interruptions. 
Economic conditions, the life cycle, fore- 
gone income, decisions on how to care 
for children or elderly parents, attitudes 
toward the role of men and women with- 
in the family and availability of affordable 
daycare may all have an effect. 


Janet Fast is an associate professor with 
the Department of Human Ecology at the 
University of Alberta and Moreno 
Da Pont is an analyst with the Service 
Division of Statistics Canada. 
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DECLINING 

EARNINGS 

OF YOUNG 
MEN 


Generally speaking, newcomers in 


the job market start out with lower 


pay than older workers, then as they 
gain work experience, their earnings 
rise. Traditionally, the relative diffe- 
rence between wages of younger 


and older workers has been fairly 


stable, but since the early 1980s, the 
earnings gap has been growing. 
Furthermore, it now takes longer for 
young men with low earnings to 
reach a higher income bracket. 

This article looks at the decline in 
the real Gnflation-adjusted) earnings 
of male workers under age 35 that 
began in the 1980s, and the “legacy” 
of weaker earning power that has 
been left to young workers in the 
1990s. The analysis is restricted to 
men because their labour force 
attachment has historically been 
stronger than women's over time 


(see “Changes in women’s work 


continuity” in this issue). BY R ENE MQ 
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WHAT HAPPENED IN THE 1980s 


Earnings fell for men who already 
had low earnings During the 1980s, the 
earnings gap widened between working 
men in the top earnings quintile (20% of 
male workers reporting the highest earn- 
ings) and those in the bottom quintile 
(20% with the lowest earnings). Between 
1981 and 1988, average weekly earnings 
rose 9% for men in the top quintile, but 
fell 4% for men in the bottom quintile.! 

This increase in the inequality of men's 
weekly earnings was due to changes in 
both hourly pay and in the number of 
hours worked for pay. Between 1981 and 
1988, the real hourly wages of men in the 
bottom earnings quintile remained virtu- 
ally the same, while those of men in the 
top quintile increased by almost 4%. At 
the same time, the average number of 
hours worked by men in the bottom 
quintile fell by about two hours per week 
(to 30.9 hours) while those of men in the 
top quintile rose by almost 2.5 hours (to 
45.0 hours). In other words, well-paid 
workers worked longer hours and 
increased their weekly earnings while 
low-paid workers worked fewer hours 
and saw their earnings fall. 

When the effects of wages and hours 
are isolated to see which factor contribut- 
ed most to the widening gap in earnings, 
it is clear that the change in the number 
of hours was more significant. Between 
1981 and 1988, for example, 30% of the 


% change 1981-88 


Bottom quintile 


Second 


In the 1980s, both earnings and hours worked fell for 
male workers in the lowest earnings quintile 


Third Fourth 


[a] Average weekly earnings 
| Average weekly hours 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11FOO19MPE, No. 80. 


increased inequality can be attributed to 
changes in hours worked, and only 8% to 
changes in hourly wages. However, the 
two are highly interdependent, and fully 
62% of the growth in men's weekly earn- 
ings inequality can be explained by the 
increasing tendency of high-paid workers 
to work longer hours (and for low-paid 
workers to work fewer hours). 

Although changes in hourly wages 
appear to be fairly small, the overall fig- 
ure masks substantial differences in 
wages earned by men in different age 
groups. Between 1981 and 1988, the 
hourly wages of working men aged 35 
and over increased in real terms, while 
those of men under 35 dropped — by 
over 15% for those aged 17 to 24, and by 
about 3% for those aged 25 to 34. This 
finding echoes earlier studies that show 
rising disparities in the weekly and annu- 
al earnings of younger men. 


Economic restructuring hurt earnings 
of young men Many economic develop- 
ments may have contributed to widening 
gaps in earnings among working men of 
different ages. Two reasons often cited 
are de-unionization — the declining per- 
centage of unionized workers — and 
de-industrialization — the shift of 


1 Most comparisons for the 1980s are made between 
1981 and 1988 because the labour market conditions 
— unemployment rates of 7.5% and 7.8%, respectively 
— were similar. 
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CANADIAN 
SOCIAL TRENDS 


BACKGROUNDER 


Data sources 


and definitions 


The issue of earnings inequality, 
and more particularly the 
widening of the gap between 
low- and high-income earners, 
has been of considerable inter- 
est to researchers in Canada and 
the United States since the late 
1980s. René Morissette is the 
author of a number of studies 
on this subject, and this article 
presents some of the findings of 
his two most recent studies. 
Because the analysis addresses 
earnings Over many years, it is 
necessary to study workers with 
a fairly stable lifetime work pat- 
fern; hemce, the study Ws 
restricted to male workers, with 
particular emphasis on workers 
under the age of 35. 

The analysis in the first half of 
this article, which tracks work- 
ers' weekly earnings during the 
1980s, uses data for weekly 
hours worked and for hourly 
wage rates from a number of 
surveys: the 1981 Survey of 
Work History, the 1984 Survey 
of Union Membership, the 1986- 
90 Labour Market Activity 
Surveys, and the Labour Force 
Survey. Weekly low earnings 
ranged from $143.90 in 1981 to 
$138.40 in 1988 (1981 constant 
dollars). The second half of the 
article tracks the lengthening 
duration of periods of low 
annual earnings over almost 20 
years. The study uses longitudi- 
nal data from Revenue Canada's 
T-4 Supplementary tax file for 
the period 1975 to 1993. Annual 
low earnings is defined as 
wages and/or salaries totalling 
less than $21,073 per year (1993 
constant dollars). 
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employment away from manufacturing 
jobs and towards services.2 Although 
analysis shows that industrial shifts 
and changes in the unionization rate 
are significant, they explain no more 
than 28% to 30% of the weekly earnings 
inequality among men. More importantly, 
even when the effects of industry and 
unionization are controlled for, analysis 
shows that the real wages of young 
workers still declined throughout 


The real hourly wages of male workers under age 35 


fell during the 1980s 


1981 = 100 


1 4 4 1 


the 1980s. This indicates that other 


factors contributed to the lost earnings of 


young men. 

Some observers suggest that falling real 
minimum wages (down 6% to 20% 
depending on the province selected) and 
the rising percentage of workers 
employed by small firms (which general- 
ly pay less) have also contributed to the 
lower average earnings of young men. 
But analysis indicates that these factors 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11FO019MPE, No. 80. 


The proportion of young men with low annual earnings has Csi 
grown much faster than the average for all working men 


% of male workers with low annual earnings (< $21,073) 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11FOO19MPE, No. 94. 


explain very little of the decline in their 
real wages. 

Rather, it appears that technological 
change has played a more important role 
in the growing divergence of wages. 
Machines now do many of the manufac- 
turing jobs previously held by 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers, who 
have been displaced to lower-paying 
jobs, while the better-paying jobs have 
gone to more highly skilled workers. 
Young workers in the United States have 
seen a substantial growth in the earnings 
inequality between the skilled and the 
less-skilled: the difference in the hourly 
wage ratio of university- to high school- 
educated men grew from 1.30 to 1.74 
during the 1980s.3 And even though the 
ratio for young university graduates has 
risen more modestly in Canada — from 
1.27 to 1.35 compared with high school 
graduates — the premium paid for high- 
skilled labour is now greater than it was 
15 years ago.? 

Other explanations for the declining 
earnings of young men are difficult to 
test directly with existing data. It seems 
plausible, however, that increased com- 
petitive pressures following the 1981-82 
recession and/or the breakdown of trade 
barriers have forced Canadian firms to 
make better use of their current employ- 
ees. “Better use” may entail extending the 
hours of highly skilled workers to avoid 
incurring the costs associated with hiring 
new employees, such as recruitment and 
training, benefit packages, Employment 
Insurance, Canada/Quebec Pension Plan, 
Workers! Compensation, and so on. Such 
practices are most likely to discriminate 
against young people with little work 
experience. Also, firms that increase their 
use of part-time employees in order to 
improve their workforce flexibility may 
have put younger workers at a disadvan- 
tage. 

Taken together, all of these factors — 
the slack labour market, increasing com- 


2 Employment in the service sector tends to be polarized 
between high-wage “knowledge” jobs and low-wage per- 
sonal service jobs. See “Are service jobs low-paying?” 
Perspectives on Labour and Income, Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue no. 75-001-XPE. Spring 1996. 


3 The figures apply to men with one to five years’ work 
experience. K.M. Murphy and F. Welch, “The Structure of 
Wages,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 107, 1 (1992). 
pp. 284-326. 


4 Calculated for Canadian men aged 17 to 24, for the 
period 1981 to 1988. 
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petition, technological change, increased 
cost of labour and hiring — helped to re- 
shape the demand for labour in Canada 
in the 1980s. The effects are still with us, 
especially for younger male workers. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN THE 1990s 
Upward mobility of young working 
men stunted Under the pressure of the 
1981-82 recession, changes in hours 
worked, and especially in hourly wage 
rates for younger men, increased dispari- 
ties in men's earnings. Earnings still had 
not returned to pre-recession levels by 
the end of the decade; consequently, the 
1990-92 recession further eroded the 
position of workers who had not recov- 
ered from the blow 10 years before. 
Given that weekly earnings of male 
workers have fallen since the early 1980s, 
it follows that the proportion of Canadian 
workers with low annual earnings has 
increased. Between 1975 and 1993, the 
percentage of men with low annual earn- 
ings ($21,073 in constant 1993 dollars) 
grew from 31% to 39%. Furthermore, 
although an increase occurred in all age 
groups, it Was more pronounced among 
younger workers; the proportion of low 
earners rose by 9 percentage points 
among working men aged 35 to 44 (17% 
to 26%), but it increased by 17 points 
among those aged 25 to 34 (23% to 40%) 


The longer low earnings lasted, the less likely annual earnings improved 


18-24 


Duration of spell of 


low earnings 1976-1984 


1985-1992 


and by 20 points among those aged 18 to 
24 (65% to 85%). 

But it is not clear whether this increase 
has occurred because new spells of low 
earnings are more frequent (rising inci- 
dence), or because they last longer 
(growing duration). The distinction 
between incidence and duration is impor- 
tant because the long-term effects are 
likely to differ depending on the cause. 
The data suggest that both factors under- 
lie the growing proportion of working 
men with low earnings. 

There are two reasons why the inci- 
dence of low earnings might have risen 
since the 1970s: a higher percentage of 
workers fell out of a higher earnings 
group into the low earnings bracket, per- 
haps because of layoffs, long spells of 
unemployment or declining wages; or a 
higher proportion of men received low 
earnings when they entered the work- 
force for the first time (or re-entered after 
a period of joblessness). The data do not 
support the first explanation; on the other 
hand, there is evidence, at least among 
young men aged 25 to 34, that the inci- 
dence of low earnings was rising because 
more new entrants (and re-entrants) to 
the workforce were earning less. 

After accounting for the effects of the 
business cycle and for the drop in young 
men's real earnings, it is clear that work- 


ers have also endured longer spells of 
low earnings. In the labour market of the 
early 1990s, young men encountered two 
major difficulties: one, the longer they 
had low annual earnings, the smaller 
their chances of rising into a higher earn- 
ings group; and two, their chances of 
ending a spell of low earnings were 
smaller after the mid-1980s. For example, 
over the period 1976-1984, a young man 
aged 18 to 24 with low earnings had a 
20% chance of improving his employ- 
ment income after one year; but between 
1985 and 1992, the probability was only 
17%. The chances of men aged 25 to 34 
improving their earnings also declined 
after 1985, although the probability of 
“moving up” was still better than that for 
men under 25. In contrast, the data sug- 
gest that the upward mobility of older 
low earners aged 35 to 50 did not 
decline. 


Conclusion The earnings position of 
young men deteriorated through the 
1980s and continued into the 1990s, Even 
after taking account of the drop in real 
earnings and the relatively high unem- 
ployment rates observed since the 
mid-1980s, it was harder for young work- 
ing men under age 35 to “move up” the 
earnings scale (earn more than $21,073 
per year). Many factors could explain the 


Probability of moving above low annual earnings threshold 


Age group 


25-34 


1976-1984 


1985-1992 


35-50 


1976-1984 1985-1992 


year 


% 


19.7 
16.6 
Hehe 
14.2 
14.4 
13.8 
11.4 
11.4 
11.1 
10 years or more 7.8 


1 
2 
3 
| 
. 
6 
i 
8 
9 


16.7 
13.9 
ETE 
ee 
12.0 
dio 
9.9 
9.4 
Or 
6.4 
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Recent earnings and employment data suggest that the 
1990s may offer nothing more to many young workers 
than a repetition of the poor earnings performance 
seen in the 1980s. This possibility is especially likely 
among workers under the age of 25. A recent study 
shows that the transition from school to the workforce 
is becoming increasingly difficult: the school-to-work 
transition range has increased from six years in 1984 to 
eight years in 1996.! Furthermore, once these newcom- 
ers break into the ranks of the employed, they are 
more likely to be working fewer hours than their coun- 
terparts in the 1980s, and so generally receiving lower 
earnings. While any number of factors may have con- 
tributed to this decline, the result has been a 
lengthening of the period in which many young adults 
are working but are probably not making enough to 


be economically self-sufficient. The consequences of 


' ' ) 
this phenomenon raise many concerns.- 


1 Deborah Sunter, Labour force update. “Youth and the labour market,” 
March 1997, Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 71-005-XPB. 


2 Andrew M. Sum, Neil Fogg and Robert Taggart, “The Economics of 
Despair,” The American Prospect, No. 27 (July-August 1996). At 
http://epn.org/prospect/27/27sum.html 
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declining upward mobility of young men. For example, more 
and more young people work part time while attending college 
or university; as a result, a larger proportion of them might have 
been “trapped” with low earnings for a long time simply because 
more of them had combined work and school. If this is the case 
for many young men, then the long-term effects of an extended 
period of low annual earnings may not be very great; however, 
if the reasons for their low earnings include those identified ear- 
lier in this article, the implications are more severe. 

There is no doubt that young workers seeking employment in 
the 1980s and early 1990s faced greater problems finding well- 
paid permanent jobs than their predecessors in the 1970s. Some of 
these difficulties stemmed from the shift in employment from 
manufacturing to lower-wage service sector jobs, but the new 
demand for highly skilled workers was also a factor. It is also pos- 
sible that technology has made it easier for firms to globalize 
operations and to contract out to small, low-wage suppliers; in 
short, firms may have used technology to pursue low-wage strate- 
gies that have depressed the earnings of young working men. 


¢ For more information, see Why has Inequality in Weekly 
Earnings Increased in Canaday, Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 
L1FOOL9MPE, No. 80, and Longitudinal Aspects of Earnings 
Inequality in Canada, Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 
11FOO19MPE, No. 94. 


René Morissette is a senior economist with Business and 
Labour Market Analysis Division, Statistics Canada. 
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“a w= en and women in 
Canada have long 
performed very 

different kinds of work. For much of 
the 20th century, men earned an 
income working in the labour force, 
while women were responsible for 
the unpaid work of caring for bome 
and family. The mass entry of 
women into the labour market over 
the past few decades, however, has 
challenged this conventional division 
of labour according to sex and has 
led to changing work and family 
roles for both men and women. 
Today, nearly half the Canadian 
workforce is made up of women and 
the majority of busband-wife fami- 
lies are supported by the employment 


earnings of both spouses. 
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Using data from the 1995 General Social 
Survey (GSS), this article asks: Are peo- 
ple’s ideas still shaped by the traditional 
division of labour by sex or does their 
thinking reflect the new reality of women 
in the workforce? Attitudes are important 
for many reasons. For instance, they col- 
lectively shape public opinion and public 
policy. Attitudes also influence the 
behaviour of people and the choices 
available to them as employers, workers, 
family members and, more generally, par- 
ticipants in Canadian society. 


Women’s roles have changed dramati- 
cally Although men’s roles have evolved 
in the past few decades, the changes for 
women have been much more dramatic. 
Men may be more involved with domes- 
tic work and child raising today than they 
were in the past, but being both a hus- 
band/father and a wage earner are still 
viewed as compatible roles. In the not so 
distant past, however, being both a 
wife/mother and a wage earner were not 
considered compatible by most people. 
As recently as 1982, only four out of ten 
Canadians agreed that women should 
participate in the labour force when they 
have young children, while nine out of 
ten agreed if the women had no young 
children.! In the past, a woman was 
expected to leave the formal workforce 
when she married to fulfil her role as 
' Boyd, Monica, Canadian Attitudes Towards Women: 


Thirty Years of Change, Ottawa: Supply and Services 
Canada, 1984, p.12. 
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Measuring attitudes 


In the 1995 General Social Survey, the following questions were asked of a 
representative sample of the Canadian population. 


(1) In order for you to be happy in life, is it very important, important, not 
very important or not at all important to be able to take a paying job either 
outside or inside the home? 


(2) Can you tell me if you strongly agree, agree, disagree or strongly disagree 

with each of the following statements? 

Q An employed mother can establish just as warm and secure a relationship 
with her children as a mother who does not work for pay. 


Q Having a job is the best way for a woman to be an independent person. 


Q Both the man and the woman should contribute to the household 
income. 


Q A pre-school child is likely to suffer if both parents are employed. 


Q A job is all right, but what most women really want is a home and chil- 
dren, 

Measuring attitudes accurately can be a tricky process. Careful thought goes 
into planning survey questionnaires, especially regarding the language and 
wording of the questions. The meaning of words and questions can vary, for 
example, across regions and from one age or socio-economic group to 
another. Also, the way a question is worded can lead a respondent to agree 
with the question as it is presented, instead of responding objectively. As 
well, questions may have a social desirability or politeness bias. For instance, 
respondents may choose answers that correspond with societal norms, or 
they may respond the way they think the interviewers expect them to, out of 
a desire to be polite and co-operative. 


Married women now more likely to be in labour force 


% Of working-age women 


Q \ Bs % 
Ne) 
SF SS OS 


1 Single, widowed, separated and divorced. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue nos. 11-516E and 71-201. 
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wife, mother and care giver — duties 
which centred on unpaid work in the 
domestic sphere. For instance, in 1960, 
less than 20% of married women were 
labour force participants, compared with 
45% of women who were single, 
divorced, separated or widowed. Since 
1984, however, married women have 


been more likely than their unmarried 
counterparts to be in the labour force. 


Some changes in attitudes seen... 
Today, we live in a society in which half 
of employed people are women and 
dual-earner families are the norm. In 
many respects, the attitudes of Canadians 


Age affects women’s belief that being able to take 
a paying job is important to happiness 


% of women who stated important or very important 


15-24 25-44 
ey Less than high school 


[J igh schoo! diploma 


45-64 65+ 


A Postsecondary (other than university) 


EF University 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 


Men’s belief that being able to take a paying job 
is important to happiness is consistent across age 


groups and education levels 


% of men who stated important or very important 


100 
co 


15-24 
boy Less than high school 
[9] High schoo! diploma 
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65+ 


[4 Postsecondary (other than university) 
Ee University 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 


ary | 


reflect this reality. According to the 1995 
General Social Survey, 86% of men and 
64% of women responded that it is 
important or very important to their per- 
sonal happiness to be able to take a 
paying job. In fact, research has suggest- 
ed that “[wlork in the formal economy is 
an important source of feelings of useful- 
ness and worth for many women.” 

Analysis of Gallup poll data from the 
1950s to the 1980s indicates that younger 
people and those with higher levels of 
education were most likely to hold views 
supportive of less traditional roles for 
women. This was also true of people’s 
attitudes in 1995. For example, among 
those aged 15 to 24, the vast majority of 
both men (91%) and women (83%) stated 
that being able to work for pay is impor- 
tant or very important to their personal 
happiness. Among those aged 65 and 
over, this view was held by 75% of men 
and only 37% of women. 

The attitudes of women appear to be 
more closely related to age than to edu- 
cational attainment. According to the 
1995 GSS, young women were more like- 
ly than their older counterparts to 
respond that being able to work for pay 
is important or very important to person- 
al happiness, regardless of their 
educational background. For example, 
among women who had attended univer- 
sity, 80% of those aged 15 to 24 held this 
view, compared with 35% of women 
aged 65 and over. On the other hand, 
men’s views on this subject tended 
to be similar at all ages and levels of 
educational attainment. 


Independence important to women 
Overall, women were somewhat more 
likely than men to express attitudes that 
support women’s participation in the 
labour force and acknowledge the expan- 
sion of women’s roles beyond the 
domestic sphere. For example, 73% of 
women, compared with 68% of men, 
agreed or strongly agreed that both 
spouses should contribute to household 
income. The support for shared responsi- 
bility for family income, especially among 
women, may stem from the fact that 
working for pay also provides a certain 


2 Armstrong, Pat and Hugh Armstrong, The Double 
Ghetto: Canadian Women and Their Segregated Work, 
Third Edition, Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 1994, 
p.211. 
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degree of economic security and inde- 
pendence. Employment earnings are the 
main source of personal income for the 
vast majority of people in Canada. 
Therefore, the inability to earn an income 
has a significant bearing on the risk of 
living in a low-income situation. In fact, 
many husband-wife families rely on the 


earnings of both spouses to stay above 
the low income cut-offs. 

Surprisingly, contrary to the general 
trend, men and women with higher lev- 
els of schooling were somewhat Jess 
likely to agree or strongly agree that both 
the man and woman should contribute to 
household income. The decline was most 


Attitudes of people aged 15 and over, by sex, 1995 


CST 


noticeable among men: agreement levels 
ranged from 73% of men with less than a 
high school diploma to 65% of men with 
a university degree. 


Working for pay the best way for a 
woman to be independent On the 
issue of independence, women and men 
were equally likely to agree that having a 
job is the best way for a woman to be an 
independent person (45% and 44%, 
respectively), but women were twice as 
likely as men (10% versus 5%) to strongly 


Very Not Notatall Don't agree with this statement. Furthermore, 
important Important important important know! Total? about 50% of men at all levels of educa- 
ae tional attainment agreed or strongly 
AE UA ACLU IRR EL Cac EV AL tS agreed that a job is the best way for a 
a woman to be an independent person. 
Men oy 49 1 3 100 Among women, levels of agreement var- 
Women 18 AG 4 4 100 ied slightly, from 53% of women with a 
Total 7 48 3 4 100 high school diploma to 59% of women 
who had attended university. 
Strongly Strongly Don't 
ans Agree Disagree disagree know! —‘Total?- ..yet traditional views persist The per- 
Employed mother can have warm relationship with children sistence of traditional views in a modern 
of society has resulted in conflicting atti- 
tudes. People see value in women being 
Men 8 o1 3 10 100 in the workforce but feel that the family, 
Women 14 93 2 9 100 especially young children, may suffer as 
Total 11 52 3 10 100 a result. For example, 59% of men and 
Having a job is best way for a woman to be independent 67% of women agreed or strongly agreed 
% that an employed mother can establish 
just as warm and secure a relationship 
pen 5 uA 3 12 100 with her children as a mother who does 
Women 10 49 3 8 100 not work for pay. At the same time, over 
Total / 45 3 10 100 half of those surveyed (59% of men and 
Man and woman should contribute to household income 51% of women) agreed or strongly 
%/, agreed that a pre-school child is likely to 
(ee 19 56 0 11 100 aes if net paca a Caen, ne 
atter question, however, referred specifi- 
Wed le a : noe cally to children of pre-school age, 
Votal 19 of | 10 100 whereas the former referred to children 
Pre-school child will suffer if both parents are employed of all ages. This suggests that respon- 
% dents may believe that younger children 
Men 14 48 5 9 400 have a greater need for maternal atten- 
Weaent lati 40 3 10 100 tion than older SMES, | 
Total 44 Ad 3 9 100 ever aye S Amtek: pansies to 
correspond with their own work and 
A job is all right, but what most women really want is a home and children family arrangements. For example, 78% 
%o of women who were employed or look- 
Men 4 4? 39 9 18 100 ing for a job in 1995* agreed or strongly 
Women 6 40 37 4 14 100 agreed that an employed mother can 
Total 5 Ay 35 3 45 400 establish just as warm and secure a rela- 
a= tionship with her children as a mother 
1 Includes “No opinion 
2 Includes “Not stated”. Also, rows may not add to 100% because of rounding. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 3 See Statistics Canada, Characteristics of Dual-Earner 
Families in 1994, Catalogue no. 13-215-XPB. 


4 Main activity during the 12 months prior to the survey. 
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Ei who does not work for pay. In contrast, 
64% of women whose main activity was 
keeping house agreed or strongly agreed 
that a preschool child is likely to suffer if 
both parents are employed. 


Women remain primary care givers 
Despite high levels of female labour force 


participation, many Canadians believe 
that home and children take precedence 
over working for pay in women’s lives. 
In 1995, 46% of both men and women 
agreed or strongly agreed that “while a 
job is all right, what most women really 


want is a home and family.” However, a 
considerable share of people (34% of 


Most people believe that both the man and 
the woman should contribute to household income 


% who agree or strongly agree 


Less than high 


school diploma 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 


Many believe that having a job 


High school 


Postsecondary University 


(other than university) 


is the best way for a woman to be an 


independent person 


% who agree or strongly agree 


Less than high 
school 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 
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men and 41% of women) disagreed or 
strongly disagreed with this statement, 
while the remainder (18% of men and 
11% of women) responded that they did 
not know or had no opinion. 

These data suggest that the expectation 
remains for women, even when 
employed, to maintain primary responsi- 
bility for home and family. In 1992, men 
and women aged 25 to 44 who worked 
full-time and had children under age 19 
each spent, on average, about ten hours 
per day on total paid and unpaid work 
activities. However, these women devot- 
ed 1.6 hours more per day to unpaid 
work than their male counterparts. 


Conclusion Attitudes are dynamic and 
constantly changing. Our ideas and expe- 
riences shape the world around us and, 
in turn, the world shapes our ideas and 
experiences. As this analysis has shown, 
attitudes can vary by sex, age and level 
of education. However, characteristics 
such as age and education may be inter- 
related (i.e., people aged 25 to 44 are 
more likely than people over age 65 to 
have attended university). Thus, it is diffi- 
cult to determine from this preliminary 
analysis which factors have the greatest 
impact on people’s views. 

Do Canadians still hold traditional ideas 
about appropriate roles for women and 
men? The findings of this analysis con- 
firm previous research that suggests 
“traditional sex roles for women and men 
fade slowly.”° It is perhaps not surprising 
that people’s attitudes toward women, 
work and family are somewhat contradic- 
tory and characterized by both traditional 
and contemporary views of the division 
of labour by sex. 


5 Frederick, Judith A., As Time Goes By... Time Use of 
Canadians, Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-544 E. 


6 Boyd (1984), p.23. 


Nancy Zukewich Ghalam is an analyst 
with Housing, Family and Social Statistics 
Division, Statistics Canada. 
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he 1996 Census counted 28,846, 761 people in Canada on 
May 14, 1990, up 5.7% since the 1991 Census. This growth 
in population was due to international migration and 


I 


natural increase (births minus deaths), in almost equal propor- 
tion. Almost one-quarter of the country s total population increase 
____ British Columbia British Columbia is the only province that has 
grown at a faster rate than the national average in every census 
since Confederation. And 1996 was no exception: the Census 
counted 3,724,500 people, an increase of 13.5%, more than twice 


originated in the census metropolitan area of Toronto. 


Population growth in British Columbia, Alberta and ‘Ontario 
exceeded the national average, as did increases in the Yukon and _ 
Northwest Territories. In Newfoundland, the number of people 


enumerated fell for the first time since the iy 2 peu 
Confederation in 1949. 

The 1996 census enumerated 17,864,640 people living | in the oe 
census metropolitan areas (CMAs), an-increase of 6.4% over the 
1991 Census. More than a third (56%) of Canada’s population 
lived in the four most populous CMAs — Toronto, Montréal, 
Vancouver and Ottawa-Hull. 

The rate of population growth slowed for most provinces and 
territories between 1991 and 1996, compared to the previous 
inter-censal period 1986 to 1991, Only Saskatchewan, Prince 
Edward Island and the Northwest Territories grew faster than in 
the previous five-year period. But despite the stability in the 
growth rate, Canada’s average annual population increase of 
1.1% is the highest of all G-7 industrialised nations! 


Population continues to move west The 1996 Census con- 
firmed that Canada’s population is shifting from east to west. In 
1951, 15% of Canadians lived in Alberta and British Columbia; by 
1996, the percentage had increased to 22%. Ontario’s share of 
the population also increased from 33% to 37%. Over the same 
period, the proportion of the population in the Atlantic 
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provinces fell from 12% to 8%, while the percentage in Quebec 


declined from 29% to 25%. Manitoba’s share of the national pop- 
ulation slipped from 6% in 1951 to 4% in 1996, while 
Saskatchewan's dropped from 6% to 3%.* 


the national average of 5.7%. International migration accounted 
for about 45% of this rapid growth, mterprovi migration for 
35% and natural increase for the rest. 

Contributing to British Columbia’s high nodialen oth was 


~ Vancouver. With the number of its residents rising by over 14% 
between 1991 and 1996, Vancouver was the nation’s fastest 


erowing CMA as large population increases were recorded in 
almost all of the municipalities which make up the CMA. British 
Columbia also had the fastest growing municipality with more 
than 5,000 inhabitants: the population of Whistler, just north of 
Vancouver, jumped almost 61%. In absolute numbers, however, 
this represents an increase of just 2,713 people, to 7,172. 

British Columbia also claimed three of Canada’s four most 
rapidly expanding municipalities with a population of more than 
100,000: Surrey gained almost 60,000 inhabitants, rising 24% over 
five years, while the population of both Abbotsford and 
Coquitlam rose by 21%. 


1 Average annual increases for the other G-7 nations varied from 0.1% for Italy to 1.0% for 
the United States between 1990 and 1995. 


2 The year 1951 is used as a benchmark because it is the first census that included 
Newfoundland. 
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The Prairie provinces Alberta recorded population growth of 
5.9%, just a little above the national average. Natural increase 


Population in census metropolitan GS was responsible for about 65% of this growth, and international 
areas in 1996 and 1991 migration for about 30%. Saskatchewan, the only province to 
record a loss of population between 1986 and 1991, counted a 
Rank Population 0.1% gain, to 990,237 people in 1996. Meanwhile, Manitoba’s 
1996 1991 1996 1991 population increased a moderate 2% between censuses. 
potent UP RAEN | SAREE Ontario From 1991 to 1996, the population of Ontario increased 
Montréal 2 2 3326510 3.208.970 by 6.0%, or 668,688 people, to 10,753,573. International migra- 
tion accounted for 60% of this growth and natural increase for 
Vancouver 3 3 1,831,665 1,602,590 | | | the rest. 
About half of Ontario’s growth occurred in the CMA of 
Ottawa-Hull 4 4 17,010,498 941,814 Toronto, where international migration accounted for more than 
half the increase in the population. This immigration contributed 
SUuIeIMEe 3 5 Bee eM Sete to making Toronto the first CMA in Canada with more than four 
Calgary 6 6 821.628 754,033 million people — 4,263,757 in 1996. The large population 
increase in the Toronto CMA was due to small population 
Québec 7 8 671,839 645,550 | increases (about 3%) in the central municipalities coupled with 
strong growth in many of the municipalities on the outskirts. 
Winnipeg th 667,209 660,450 Meanwhile, Mississauga passed the half-million mark, at 544,382 
. people. 
Hamilton 9 9 624,360 599,760 
mie 10 10 398.616 381.522 Quebec Growth of 3.5% between 1991 and 1996 pushed the 
population of Quebec over the seven million mark, as the 
Kitchener 414. «12 382,940 356,421 Census counted 7,138,795 people. Natural increase was responsi- 
ble for about 65% of this growth, and international migration for 
St.Catharines- most of the rest. 
Niagara ee a 372,406 364,552 The CMA of Montréal recorded overall growth of 3.7%, even 
= though the two large central municipalities — the City of 
Halifax SP SR Eni) 320,501 | | Montréal (-0.1%) and Montréal-Nord (-4.6%) — experienced 
population declines. The CMA’s growth was fuelled by rapidly 
Victoria anc we pols 20% 287,897 increasing population in its smaller constituent municipalities, 
many of which recorded growth rates of more than 25%. 
Windsor by as 278,685 262,075 
The Atlantic provinces The population of Prince Edward 


Oshawa 16 16 268,773 240,104 Island increased by 3.7%, to 134,557 people, the result of natural 
increase (55%) and interprovincial migration (35%). However, 


Saskatoon We Ws 219,056 210,949 relatively slow growth occurred in New Brunswick (2.0%), and 

. Nova Scotia (1.0%) during the five-year period between the 1991 
Regina jliss Kt! 193,652 3 692 and 1996 censuses. 

Selle rae eee INA cei Newfoundland Newfoundland recorded its first population 

Sieh es 160,488 157.613 decline since it joined SOREL Cee in 1949. The 1996 Census 

counted 551,792 people in Newfoundland, a 2.9% decline since 

PAreOutae 1991. The loss was caused by migration to other provinces. At 


Jonquiére ah ai) 160,454 160,928 the same time, though, the number of inhabitants in the CMA of 
St. John’s grew 1.3%. 

Sherbrooke a Oe 147,384 140,718 

The territories The population of the Yukon increased by 

Trois-Rivieres = 23,23 139,956 136,303 10.7%, to 30,766 inhabitants, between 1991 and 1996, while that 

of the Northwest Territories rose 11.7%, to 64,402 people. In 


saint John cones: 179,005 120,838 both territories, natural increase accounted for the growth. In the 
Thunder Bay 05 05 125,562 124.925 case of the Northwest Territories, high fertility rates and declin- 

ing mortality rates among its Aboriginal population contributed 
Source: 1991 and 1996 Censuses of Population substantially to the increase. 
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The Leisurely Pursuit 


of Readin 


IR ecent discussion about the 
literacy of Canadians has centred 
mainly on the importance of strong 
literacy skills to meet the demands 
of new technology, productivity 
and global competitiveness. This 
emphasis has focused the debate 
exclusively on the economic 
dimension of literacy. But because 
reading is one of society's main 
conduits of culture, knowledge 
and entertainment, strong literacy 
skills can also enhance a person's 
quality of life. To provide some 
measure of this aspect of literacy, 
this article briefly describes the 
reading habits of Canadian adults 


outside the workplace. 


by Susan Crompton 
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Literacy requirements not as high 
for reading at home Some level of lit- 
eracy is necessary to complete common 
everyday household chores and activi- 
ties such as paying bills, following a 
recipe and doing home repairs. 
However, data from the International 
Adult Literacy Survey (IALS) suggest 
that these reading tasks are generally 
not as demanding as those at work. 
Because people at all but the lowest 
level of literacy (Level 1) were engaged 
in everyday reading tasks with similar 
frequency, IALS researchers concluded 
that Level 2 ability is adequate for most 
ordinary literacy tasks outside the 
workplace. 

Although dealing with bills, cata- 
logues or recipes may demand little in 
the way of literacy skills, reading “for 
fun”, that is, reading undertaken as a 
leisure activity, seems to require a high- 
er level of skill. This can be seen in the 
most common leisure-time literacy 
activity, reading the newspaper. The 
majority of Canadians aged 16 and over 
(87%) read a newspaper at least once a 
week, However, a newspaper is not a 
homogeneous entity: it consists of mul- 
tiple sections designed to appeal to 
multiple interests. According to the 
IALS, some sections — advertisements, 
local news, sports, horoscopes, TV list- 


ings and advice columns — are read 
with almost equal frequency by people 
at all literacy levels (except Level 1). 
For example, people at Level 2 are no 
less likely to read the sports section 
than people at Level 4/5. But people at 
the highest literacy level are most likely 
to read those sections containing more 
complex information: national and 
international news, editorials, articles 
on health and lifestyle, and book or 
movie reviews. 

People at the higher literacy levels 
were also more likely to report engag- 
ing in literacy activities outside the 
workplace. Nevertheless, many people 
at Level 1 reported reading a newspa- 
per (70%) or book (30%) at least once 
a week, and a significant minority write 
letters (19%) or visit a library (10%) at 
least once a month. Given these find- 
ings, it seems reasonable to assume 
that people with weak literacy skills do 
not forego reading altogether — they 
simply read at a lower level of com- 
plexity. This interpretation is supported 
by data on reading habits from the 
1992 General Social Survey. 


1 Reading the Future: A Portrait of Literacy in Canada, 
Statistics Canada/Human Resources Development 
Canada/National Literacy Secretariat, Catalogue no. 89- 
551-XPE. 
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Who reads for fun?? On an average day 
in 1992, about 4 in 10 Canadians aged 25 
and over (39%) spent some of their 
leisure time reading books, magazines or 


newspapers. Adults with higher education 
levels were more likely to read during 
their leisure time — about half of univer- 
sity graduates (51%) reported leisure-time 


CANADIAN SOCIAL TRENDS BACKGROUNDER 


Defining literacy 


This article uses data from the 1994 International Adult Literacy Survey (IALS) 
and the 1992 General Social Survey (GSS) on time use. In the past, literacy 
measures divided people into two very separate categories — the literate and 
the illiterate — and usually used highest level of schooling to make the dis- 
tinction. In contrast, the IALS defined literacy as the ability to understand and 
use printed and written documents in daily activities to achieve goals, and to 
develop knowledge and potential. As such, literacy was measured as a con- 
tinuum of successive levels of skill; this continuum was separated into five 
levels, with the lowest level being “Level 1” and the highest “Level 5.”! 

The IALS assessed adult literacy skills in three areas: prose, document and 
quantitative skills. All three areas concern the information-processing skills of 
respondents — that is, the ability to locate, integrate, construct and generate 
information — but the emphasis is somewhat different for each type. Prose 
literacy measures the skills needed to understand texts seen in everyday life, 
such as newspaper articles or instruction manuals; document literacy assesses 
the skills needed to understand forms such as job applications or transporta- 
tion schedules, maps, tables and graphs; and quantitative literacy describes 
the numeracy skills needed for such tasks as balancing a chequebook or veri- 
fying an invoice. Only prose literacy is of interest in this study. 

Data on reading as a leisure activity, presented in the second half of this 
article, were drawn from the 1992 GSS on time use. The GSS did not collect 
data on literacy skills, but for purposes of this analysis, level of educational 
attainment has been used as a proxy for literacy. The table below — present- 
ing the IALS prose literacy level by educational attainment — shows that 
education is correlated with literacy skills. 


1 For more information, see Reading the Future: A Portrait of Literacy in Canada, Statistics Canada/Human 
Resources Development Canada/National Literacy Secretariat, Catalogue no. 89-551-XPE. 


The prose literacy skill of Canadians aged 16 
and over is closely linked to their level of education 


Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4/5 


Less than Grade 8 89 

Completed primary school 

Some secondary school 

Secondary school graduate 18 
Community college graduate 29 
University graduate 56 


-- Amount too small to be expressed. 
Source: Statistics Canada/Human Resources Development Canada/National Literacy Secretariat, Catalogue 
no. 89-551-XPE. 
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reading compared with only one-third 
(33%) of Canadians without a high school 
diploma. Given the strong link between 
education and literacy skills, this differ- 
ence in leisure-time reading habits is not 
surprising. Interestingly, women at almost 
all educational levels were slightly more 
likely than men to be readers. 

Older Canadians were most likely to 
take time to read: 56% of those aged 65 
and over, compared with 43% of those 
aged 45 to 64 and only 30% of those 
aged 25 to 44. This reflects the fact that 
seniors have more time available for 
recreational activities — 7.7 hours per 
day in 1992, compared with 5.4 hours for 
Canadians under 65. 


What do people read? Men and women 
exhibit distinctly different reading prefer- 
ences. On an average day in 1992, men 
were moderately more inclined to read 
newspapers — 29% versus 23% of 
women — while women were almost 
twice as likely to read books — 20% 
compared with 11% of men. This marked 
difference between the sexes holds 
across all educational levels. The types of 
books favoured by men and women also 
differ substantially, with 60% of women 
book-readers reporting that the last book 
they had read was fiction, compared with 
only 45% of men. 

Different age groups also exhibit differ- 
ent choices. On an average day in 1992, 
26% of Canadian adults aged 25 and over 
read newspapers and 16% read books. 
But those aged 45 and over were very 
keen consumers of news, being twice as 
likely to read a newspaper as a book. In 
contrast, 25- to 44-year-olds were only 
moderately more likely to choose a 
newspaper (17%) than a book (13%) for 
their leisure-time reading. 


How much time do readers spend 
reading? People who read during their 
leisure time devote a substantial amount 
of time to the printed word: readers aged 
25 and over are immersed in books, mag- 
azines and newspapers for almost an 
hour-and-a-half a day — an average of 84 
minutes. Because seniors have more 
leisure time, they spend much more time 
2 Youths aged 15 to 24 were excluded from the analysis 
of reading habits because they are still students, and 
their inclusion may skew the two categories for incom- 


plete education, that is “less than high school” and 
“some postsecondary.” 
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reading than younger adults. Readers 
aged 65 and over spend 109 minutes on 
this leisure activity, compared with 82 
minutes for readers aged 45 to 64 and 
only 70 minutes for those aged 25 to 44. 
The data also show that readers at all 
educational levels are equally dedicated 
to their habit. It is true that people with 
lower levels of education are, presumably 
because their literacy skills are weaker, 
less likely to be readers; but those who 
do read devote just as much time to it as 
readers with higher levels of education. 
For example, readers with less than high 
school spend an average of 87 minutes 
per day on leisure-time reading, while 
university graduates dedicate 82 minutes. 


The average reader aged 25 and over 
devotes the same amount of time each 
day — about 38 minutes — to newspa- 
pers and books, for a total of 76 minutes 
or 90% of daily reading time; magazines 
account for about 8 minutes. And 
although men and women who read 
spend the same amount of time on this 
activity, women dedicate the majority of 
their reading time to books, while men 
dedicate their time to newspapers. 

While women’s preference for reading 
books seems unrelated to their educa- 
tional level, men’s interest does seem to 
be linked to education. Male readers with 
no more than high school devote less 
than one-quarter of their leisure-time 


reading to books, while those with post- 
secondary and university education 
devote well over one-third. 


Summary Almost 40% of adult Canadians 
spend almost an hour and a half of their 
leisure time each day immersed in the 
pleasures of the printed word. Yet reading 
for fun should be considered more than a 
diverting form of entertainment. The 
International Adult Literacy Survey found 
strong evidence that literacy is maintained 
and strengthened through practice — like 
a muscle, if it is not used regularly, it atro- 
phies. Reading during their leisure hours 
probably helps people to retain or 
improve their literacy skills, especially if 


Level 2 literacy skills seem to be adequate for most everyday reading tasks outside the workplace GSik 


% of Canadians aged 16 and over who read... at least once a week 


Manuals or 


Directions or 


23 


Bills, invoices, 
spreadsheets 
or budget 
tables 


Reports, 
articles, 
magazines 
or journals 


instructions for 
medicines, recipes 
or other products 


reference books, 
including 
catalogues 


Diagrams or 
schematics 


Letters or 
memos 


Level 1 32 4) 24 5 34 37 
Level 2 51 67 49 15 52 03 
Level 3 55 69 53 21 60 54 
Level 4/5 59 78 8) 23 69 62 


Source: Statistics Canada/Human Resources Development Canada/National Literacy Secretariat, Catalogue no. 89-551-XPE. 


Canadians with higher education are more likely to read during their leisure time’ 


Ba J men 


% of adults aged 25 and over 


Some 
postsecondary 


Total? Postsecondary 


diploma or certificate 


Less than University 


high school 


High school 
graduation 


1 Using level of education as a proxy for literacy skills. 
2 Includes respondents whose educational level is not known. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1992 General Social Survey. 
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A rough ride for Canada’s 
book and periodical 
publishers 


Canadian periodical publishers 
faced rough times during the first 
half of the 1990s. Between 1990- 
91 and 1994-95, the number of 
titles published fell by 7% while 
total annual circulation dropped 
by 3 million copies. Over the 
same period, the number of full- 
time employees in the industry 
slipped by 3%, while part-time 
positions dropped 8% to 1,600. 
However, revenues averaged 
about $860 million per year, and 
profits showed steady growth, 
reaching almost 8% of total rev- 
enues by 1994-95. 

The book publishing industry 
also underwent a period of 
decline in the early 1990s. 
Between 1990-91 and 1993-94, 
book publishers increased the 
total number of their titles by 
23% but net sales in Canada 
remained flat, full-time employ- 
ment dropped 7%, and pre-tax 
profits dipped to just over 5%. In 
1994-95, however, the industry's 
outlook improved considerably 
as before-tax profits rose to 
almost 7%, with 71% of firms 
reporting profits, suggesting that 
recessionary pressures accounted 
for the industry's poor perfor- 
mance in the early years of the 
decade. 


¢ For more information, see 
Canada’s Culture, Heritage and 
Identity, A Statistical Perspective. 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 
87-211-XPB, 1997. 


Women are twice as likely as men to choose books for 


their leisure-time reading 


% of adults aged 25 and over 


38 40 


All reading material Books 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1992 General Social Survey. 


Newspapers 


CSI 


Magazines 


Readers spend almost 1.5 hours of their leisure time 
reading, regardless of their level of educational attainment 


Level of education’ 

Men aged 25 and over 
Less than high school 
High school graduation 
Some postsecondary 


Postsecondary diploma or 
certificate 


University 

Women aged 25 and over 
Less than high school 
High school graduation 
Some postsecondary 


Postsecondary diploma or 
certificate 


University 


Minutes per day spent reading by readers 


Total 


83 
88 
75 
84 


80 
84 
84 
86 
81 
88 


87 
79 


29 
21 
16 
37 


33 
32 
45 
43 
42 
52 


45 
46 


Books Newspapers 


Magazines 
48 
62 
49 
40 


39 
46 
30 
34 
29 
27 


33 
25 


1 Using level of education as a proxy for literacy skills. See table in Backgrounder: Defining literacy for 
distribution of literacy skills by educational attainment. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1992 General Social Survey. 


file, a whodunnit — contributes to 
Canadians! ability to participate more 
fully in the social, cultural and economic 


life of their community. 


Statistics Canada/Human Resources 
Development Canada/National Literacy 
Secretariat, Catalogue no. 89-551-XPE. 


Susan Crompton is Editor-in-Chief of 


e¢ For more information, see “Adult Canadian Social Trends. 
Literacy in Canada, the United States and 
Germany,” Canadian Social Trends, 


Winter 1996; and Reading the Future, 


they do not read a great deal on the job. 
Reading outside the workplace — 
whether the sports page, a celebrity pro- 


—_— ¢ofr—_———_- 
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Since the dawn of the information 
era, new information and commu- 
nications technologies have been 
changing the way people work, 
live and interact. Those who avail 
themselves of these technologies 


have opportunities for expanded 


A re access to and participation in the 


economic, social and cultural life of 
~ _ Canada. However, not everyone is 
anadia VS a techno-wizard. In fact, many 
Canadians are worried that their 
kills in using new technology are 
not adequate!; many feel they are 
being outpaced by technological 
developments. Will those who are 
unable to use even the simplest 
technological innovations fall far- 
ther and farther behind as newer 
‘technologies become common- 
place? Clearly, existing gaps 
between the information rich and 
the information poor could be 
aggravated. 
1 Insight Canada Research Group. Public 
Attitudes Toward Broadcasting and New 


Technologies, March 1996. 
\ 


by Linda Howatson-Leo 
and Alice Peters 
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This article explores several areas that sug- 
gest that, indeed, some Canadians are at 
risk of being left out of the technological 
revolution. Because the access point for 
many basic services is increasingly provid- 
ed by machines and not humans, being 
“left out” could have serious implications. 
For instance, touch-tone telephones must 
be used to access information and services 
of almost any institution — including 
medical services and governmental ser- 
vices — yet some people still have rotary 
dial telephones. More sophisticated sec- 
ond-generation banking machines are 
being introduced and may eventually han- 
dle basic financial services such as 
mortgage and loan applications, RRSP 
deposits, and insurance. Canada 
Employment Centres have replaced their 
bulletin board system with Job Bank 
machines for job hunting; while these 
machines are considered “user-friendly,” 
they do require at least minimum profi- 
ciency with automated services. 

The 1994 General Social Survey (GSS) 
gathered data on the use of simple every- 
day automated products and services that 
have become widely available over the 
last 15 years, such as automated banking 
machines (ABMs), video cassette recorders 
(VCRs), and answering machines. These 
are neither new nor largely work-related 
and they do not require a great deal of 
expertise or knowledge to use. People 
who do not use these types of automated 
products and services will be unlikely to 
use more advanced technology. The GSS 
data show that most people who are not 
using even the simplest technological 
innovations are those who are socially and 
financially disadvantaged. The elderly and 
those with low levels of education and 
income are at the greatest risk of being 
isolated by the new ways in which ser- 
vices are provided. 


Few seniors use everyday technology 
According to the 1994 General Social 
Survey, only 25% of Canadian seniors 
(aged 65 and over) had used an ABM in 
the previous year, compared with 83% of 
those aged 25 to 44. Approximately half 
the seniors surveyed had used a VCR in 
the previous year, compared with 93% of 
the 25- to 44-year-old respondents. Only 
37% of Canadian seniors had used an 
answering machine, whereas 77% of 
those aged 25 to 44 had used one. 
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Another issue affecting the use of technology is need. Those who do not 
need a given technology will probably not bother acquiring it. Seniors, for 
example, probably do not need the automated products and services dis- 
cussed in this article as much as younger people simply because they have 


more time available. People who are at 
children typically use ABMs, VCRs and 


CSI 


school, at work, or at home raising 
answering machines because these 


devices help them make more efficient use of their time. On the other hand, 
seniors may have more choice than working-age Canadians about whether 
to use automated products and services: they can choose to stand in line at a 
bank, they can watch a television program when it is broadcast, and they 
may be at home more often to answer the telephone. Seniors, however, like 
others, need to be familiar with using automated services to access informa- 
tion and assistance from medical, governmental, and other institutions. 


Seniors not big users of everyday technology 


VCRs 


Answering machines 


Age group 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1994 General Social Survey. 


Those with higher levels of education 
were more apt to use ABMs, VCRs, and 
answering machines. For example, 80% 
of Canadians with some postsecondary 
education had used an ABM in the previ- 
ous year, compared with 45% of those 
who had not completed high school. 
Most of those surveyed had used a VCR 
in the previous year, regardless of educa- 
tion level, but those with less than high 
school were the least likely to have used 
one. Seventy-nine percent of those with 
postsecondary education had used an | 
answering machine in the previous year, 


25-44 [MB 45-64 [| 65+ 


compared with only 49% of those who 
had not completed high school. 


Low income levels play role too 
People in households with higher income 
levels are more likely to be users of 
everyday technology. Almost half of 
those with household income below 
$20,000 had used an ABM in the previous 
year, but usage rates climbed to 81% for 
those with household income greater 
than $50,000. The percentage of people 
who had used a VCR in the previous year 
ranged from 59% (those with household 
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Those with lower education less likely 


to use everyday technology 


ABMs 


fl Less than high school ee High school only 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1994 General Social Survey. 


VCRs Answering machines 


More than high school 


High income translates to high use of everyday technology CSIF 


ABMs 
Less than $20,000 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1994 General Social Survey. 


income less than $20,000), to 94% (those 
with household income above $50,000). 
Only 47% of those with household 
income below $20,000 had used an 
answering machine in the previous year, 
compared with 81% of those with house- 
hold income above $50,000. 

According to 1994 GSS data, 81% of 
urban dwellers had used an ABM in the 
previous year, compared with 56% of 
rural residents. Of course, in rural areas, 
ABMs are less readily available than in 
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VCRs 
[7] $20,000 - $49,999 


urban centres. About 70% of those living 
in “the city” had used an answering 
machine in the previous 12 months, com- 
pared with about 60% of those living in 
“the country.” Interestingly, use of VCRs 
was almost equal for both groups. 


Many more computers in the home In 
the last decade, the proportion of house- 
holds with computers has tripled to 32% 
(from 10% in 1986). Income is a key indi- 
cator of possession: in 1996, households 
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“Controlling for” age 


There are strong interrelation- 
ships between age, education 
level, and income level. In gener- 
al, seniors have lower levels of 
education and income than do 
younger population groups. 
Removing the effects of age on 
education and income levels is 
therefore important — called 
“controlling for” age — to have a 
clear view of the impact of these 
other two variables on technolo- 
gy use. When the effect of 
education was examined while 
controlling for age, it was found 
that, regardless of age group, 
those with lower levels of educa- 
tion were less likely to use ABMs, 
VCRs, and answering machines. 
Similarly, when the effect of 
income level on technology use 
was examined, while controlling 
for age, it was found that 
Canadians at lower income levels, 
regardless of age group, were the 
least likely to use these technolo- 
gies, 


in the highest quintile (the 20% of house- 
holds with the highest income) were over 
four times more likely to have a computer 
than those in the lowest quintile (57% 
compared with 14%). 

The likelihood of having a computer in 
the home is also closely related to the 
presence of children in the family. In 
1996, 45% of households with children 
under 18 years of age had a computer, 
compared with 18% a decade earlier. 
Households with children were also more 
likely to have a modem and to be using 
the Internet. Increasing use of computers 
in the classroom and higher levels of com- 
puter literacy among the young are two 
factors contributing to this trend. 
According to the 1994 GSS, 81% of people 
aged 15 to 24 were able to use a comput- 
er, the highest rate of any age group. 
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Urbanites bigger users of everyday 
technology than rural residents 


ABMs 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1994 General Social Survey. 


VCRs Answering machines 


Households with children most likely to have computers 


Estimated number of households (‘000) 


CS 


With With a Use the 

Type a modem- Internet 
of home equipped from 
household Total computer computer home 
One person 2,803 416 214 101 
Single family 

without children 

under 18 years of age 4 271 e297 662 Bee 
Single family 

with children 

under 18 years of age oi A 1,685 791 359 
Multi-family 565 204 107 66 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 13-218-XPB. 


Technology - the next generation In 
1996, only about half the households 
with a modem-equipped computer were 
using the Internet from home (7% of all 
homes in Canada). Banks are introducing 
home banking services via telephone and 
personal computer, and “smart cards,” on 
which prepaid amounts are stored. Job 
searching on the Internet has become 
‘outine. At the end of 1995 there were 
2.6 million cellular telephone subscribers 
in the country, up 39% from the previous 
year. The next generation of technology 
in this area is fast approaching. Soon, 
rew digital cellular phones will be able 
to send short text messages, faxes and e- 


es =| 


mail. As well, new two-way paging ser- 
vices will allow subscribers to receive 
voice messages directly on their pagers, 
send and receive faxes, and access infor- 
mation from the Internet. 

These innovative electronic “gadgets” 
may only be available to and used by a 
very small segment of the population. 
But as usage becomes more widespread 
(as it did with cellular phones), more ser- 
vices connected to these technological 
conveniences will likely be offered. Data 
from the 1994 GSS concerning use of 
ABMs, VCRs, and answering machines 
have shown a widening technology gap 
is occurring, to the detriment of the 
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Helping Canadians 
get online 


SchoolNet is a joint federal, 
provincial and territorial initia- 
tive, the purpose of which is to 
link elementary and secondary 
schools, colleges, universities 
and libraries across Canada to 
the Internet.! SchoolNet’s goal 
is to have all 23,000 schools and 
libraries connected by 1998. 
Community ACCESS, which is 
a joint federal, provincial and 
territorial initiative managed by 
Industry Canada, helps rural and 
remote communities provide 
affordable public access to the 
information highway.? The man- 
date of the project is to assist 
communities in establishing and 
operating Internet access sites in 
low cost public locations, such 
as schools and public libraries. 
1 See Industry Canada’s SchoolNet: 
http://www.schoolnet.ca and Computers for 


Schools Program: http://info.ic.gc.ca/ic- 
data/cfs/index.html 


2 See Industry Canada’s Community Access 
Program: http://cnet.unb.ca/cap 


elderly and those with low levels of edu- 
cation and income. These groups could 
become further disadvantaged as such 
fundamental tasks as job hunting and 
banking increasingly require some level 
of competence in using technology. To 
lessen the gap between the information 
rich and the information poor, wider 
access to the benefits of new technology 
is needed, so that “basic and essential” 
information and services are available to 
all Canadians. 


Linda Howatson-Leo and Alice Peters 
are analysts with Housing, Family and 
Social Statistics Division, Statistics 
Canada. 
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CRIMINAL HARASSMENT IN CANADA 


] 
BY REBECCA KONG 
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ases of women being stalked by ex-husbands or 

_e@X- boyfriends, and celebrities stalked by 

obsessed fans, have been highly publicized in 
Canada and the United States. Stalking, or criminal 
harassment, is generally defined as repeatedly following 
or communicating with another person, repeatedly 
watching someone's house or workplace, or directly 
threatening another person or any member of their 
family, causing a person to fear for their safety or the 
safety of someone known to them. 

On August 1, 1993, Canada’s first criminal 
harassment legislation - section 264(1) of the Criminal 
Code - was enacted to respond to these situations 
before they result in serious harm. Little data on the 
extent of criminal harassment is available yet, partly 
because the legislation is relatively new and data are 
not yet collected from all police jurisdictions. But the 


data, although somewhat limited, do allow analysis of 


the nature of stalking incidents in Canada. 
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Relationship of accused to victim is key Literature on the 
subject suggests that one of the defining characteristics of crimi- 
nal harassment is the relationship of the accused to the victim. 
There are various types of accused-victim relationships, meaning 
that the motives for this crime may vary. For example, in a mari- 
tal or dating relationship, perpetrators may be motivated by their 
refusal to believe that the relationship has ended. In other rela- 
tionships, like friendships or acquaintanceships, perpetrators 
may believe that their victims are equally in love with them, or 
that the victims might return their affections if they would only 


CANADIAN SOCIAL 
TRENDS BACKGROUNDER 


CSI 


The legislation 


Bill C-126, first read in the House of Commons in 
April 1993, was introduced in response to several 
highly publicized murders of women who had been 
killed by their estranged partners. Following on the 
heels of legislative reforms in the United States 
(where anti-stalking laws were first enacted in 1990), 
the Bill contains a number of reforms intended to 
better address family violence and violence against 
women. 

The Bill also sought to provide better protection to 
victims of criminal harassment. Before the legislation 
was enacted, stalkers could be charged with such 
offences as uttering threats, intimidation, trespassing, 
indecent or harassing phone calls, or assault by 
threatening. Alternatively, persons fearing injury to 
themselves or their families, or damage to their prop- 
erty, could seek a “peace bond” or “no contact 
order” against the accused. However, these methods 
were criticized as inadequate since the accused had 
to have either threatened or physically harmed the 
victim before the authorities could take any action. 
Moreover, non-violent yet harassing behaviour, such 
as repeatedly sending gifts and letters and constantly 
following or watching another person, could rarely 
be handled by the legal tools available at the time. 

Section 204 of the Criminal Code attempts to reme- 
dy these inadequacies by specifically addressing 
harassing behaviour and imposing more serious 
penalties. Under Section 204, harassment is now 
viewed as a hybrid offence, that is the Crown may 
prosecute the offence as either a summary or an 
indictable offence. As a summary offence, criminal 
harassment carries a maximum penalty of six months 
imprisonment and/or a fine not exceeding $2,000; as 
an indictable offence, it carries a maximum penalty 
of imprisonment not exceeding five years. 


get to know the perpetrator better. The difference between 
“courting” and “stalking” behaviour is that stalking makes people 
afraid for themselves or for their friends and family. 

Work-related criminal harassment occurs when a victim is 
harassed by a co-worker, unsatisfied client, former employee or 
person protesting the type of work being carried out by the vic- 
tim or his/her business (e.g., abortion clinic, logging company). 
Criminal harassment may also occur between disputing neigh- 
bours. 


Most female victims stalked by former partner According to 
police statistics, victims of criminal harassment are usually 
women who are stalked by men.! Data from the Revised 
Uniform Crime Reporting (UCR) Survey show that 80% of almost 
7,500 victims during 1994-95 were female and that 88% of about 
5,400 persons accused of criminal harassment were male. A large 
proportion of these women (57%) were stalked by an ex-hus- 
band or (ex-)boyfriend. 

Research on wife assault suggests that it is not uncommon for 
an abusive husband or partner to continue to pursue a woman 
after the relationship has ended. The 1993 Violence Against 


' Justice Canada, A Review of section 264 of the Criminal Code (Criminal harassment) 
(draft report) 1996. 


Most victims of criminal harassment 
were women, the majority of whom 
were stalked by a former partner! 


Accused's 
relationship 
to victim 


Male 
victims 


Female 
victims 


Total 
victims 


Total 977 


100 


(no.) 
(%) 


5,023 
100 


4,046 


100 
%o 


Husband ies 1,9 
Ex-husband 31.1 38.7 
Wife 0.1 -- 
Ex-wife 1.8 = 
(Ex-)boyfriend 13.6 16.9 
(Ex-)girlfriend 0.8 ce 
Other family 47 Cal. 
Casual acquaintance 27.9 CaO 
Work relationship 49 3.4 
Stranger 8.1 3 
Other ee 0.6 
Relationship unknown 4] 44 


-- Data not applicable. 

Totals may not add due to rounding. 

1 Includes only incidents where an accused was identified. Based on a 
non-random sample of 130 police agencies, accounting for 43% of the 
national volume of crime. These data are not nationally representative. 
Source: Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Revised Uniform Crime 
Reporting Survey, 1994 and 1995. 
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Women Survey reported that, for about 20% of women who had 
been in abusive relationships, the violence continued during or 
after the couple separated; furthermore, in 35% of these cases, 
the violence actually became more severe at the time of separa- 
tion. Homicide statistics tell the same story, showing that women 
are generally at greater risk of being killed by their spouse after 
separation: between 1974 and 1992, women were six times more 


likely to be murdered by their husband after leaving him than 
when living with him. 

Although the largest proportion of female victims were 
criminally harassed by a current or former partner, many were 
also stalked by casual acquaintances (24%), strangers (7%), 
other family members (4%) and persons known through work 
relationships (3%). 


CANADIAN SOCIAL TRENDS BACKGROUNDER 


Crime Reporting Survey and the Adult Criminal Court Survey 


The Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics (CCJS), in co- 
operation with the policing community, collects detailed 
information on police-reported criminal incidents through 
the Revised Uniform Crime Reporting (UCR) Survey. 
In 1995, 130 police agencies, which accounted for 
43% of criminal incidents reported in Canada, responded 
to the Revised UCR Survey. However, because the partici- 
pating police forces represent a non-random sample, the 
incidents reported are not nationally representative; in 
fact, over 90% of criminal harassment reports in the sample 
were from Quebec and Ontario. Furthermore, the majority 
of incidents examined in this article were reported by 
the largest police departments — Toronto and Montreal 
accounted for 30% and 25%, respectively, of stalking 
incidents reported. 

This article draws on data from the Revised UCR Survey 
for the calendar years 1994 and 1995 combined, the most 
recent years for which criminal harassment statistics are 
available. Since the analysis focuses on the accused-victim 
relationship, meaning that the relationship of the accused 
to the victim must be clearly known, incidents with no 
victim and/or with more than one accused were dropped 
from the sample. The article is therefore based on 
records of 4,768 incidents of criminal harassment involving 
5,023 victims and 4,768 accused.! And although stalking 
can involve more serious violations of the Criminal Code, 
harassment was the most serious offence in 96% of the 
incidents examined in this study. 

The analysis of court cases is based on data from 
the seven jurisdictions that reported to the Adult Criminal 
Court Survey (ACCS) in 1994: Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Saskatchewan, 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories. The ACCS provides 
data on federal and provincial/territorial statutes 
charges and municipal by-law infractions heard in adult 
criminal courts in Canada. This article uses the detailed 
information on completed charges, appearances and cases 
for federal statute offences. Data were collected for 972 
cases involving a total of 1,110 charges of criminal harass- 
ment (a number of cases might include multiple charges of 
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harassment). The data reported account for only 34% of 
the total provincial court caseload, and the vast majority 
(79%) of charges in the sample originated from Quebec. 
Therefore, the findings should be interpreted with some 
caution. 


Definitions of the accused-victim relationship 


Husband/wife: at the time of the incident, the accused 
was the victim’s spouse through marriage or common-law 
relationship. 

Ex-husband/ex-wife: at the time of the incident, the 
accused was separated or divorced from the victim. 
(Ex)-boyfriend/(ex)-girlfriend: at the time of the inci- 
dent, the relationship between the accused and the victim 
was long-term and/or that of a close friend or intimate 
(excludes same-sex relationships or friendships). 

Casual acquaintance: at the time of the incident, a social 
relationship existed that was neither long-term nor close, 
and includes persons known only by sight such as neigh- 
bours. 

Work relationship: at the time of the incident, the work- 
place or business was the primary source of contact 
between victim and accused; the category includes co- 
workers, business partners, employee-customer, 
employee-employer, and non-commercial relationships 
such as student-teacher or physician-patient. 

Other family: the victim and accused are related but not 
through marriage; for example, parents, children, other 
immediate family members (brothers, sisters) or extended 
family members. 

Stranger: the victim does not know the accused. 

Other: relationships not included in the previous 
categories, such as same-sex partners (current or former) 
and long-term and/or close friends of the same sex 
(current or former). 

1 |f an incident involves two or more victims, the analysis will result in a multiple 
counting. For example, if a woman and her child are stalked by the woman's ex- 
husband, the incident and the accused will be examined under two categories: 


"ex-husband" and “other family." The Revised UCR Survey reported a total of 213 
incidents with multiple victims and one accused. 
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In contrast, male victims of stalkers were most likely to be 
harassed by a casual acquaintance (46%); few were stalked by 
an ex-spouse (9%) or (ex-)girlfriend (4%). Over one in ten (11%) 
male victims were stalked by persons with whom they had a 
work relationship. 


Few incidents result in injury According to data filed in police 
reports, few victims (5%) actually experienced physical injury 
and less than half a percent of stalking incidents involved a 
homicide or attempted murder.* But the general absence of 
physical harm does not mean that harm is not done. Police may 
not have known that a homicide victim had previously been 
stalked if the victim had never reported the harassment. And 
research suggests that the threat of harm alone can affect the vic- 
tim’s emotional and physical well-being. 

This reaction is not surprising, given the invasive nature of 
harassment and that stalkers usually follow, watch or make con- 
tact at the victim’s home or place of work. Police data show that 
the majority of incidents occurred at the victim's home. Although 
workplace locations cannot be identified from police-reported 
data, victims being criminally harassed by someone known 
through work were more likely to be stalked at a 
corporate/commercial place or a public institution. 

Victims’ reactions to criminal harassment may also depend on 
the involvement of other offences. In fact, one in four stalking 
incidents was accompanied by other offences such as uttering 


Most incidents of criminal harassment occurred in the victim's home’ 


threats, assaults, harassing phone calls, mischief, breach of pro- 
bation, violating bail and breaking and entering. 


Victims do not want charges laid in one in five incidents* 
In harassment cases where the stalker was identified, the majori- 
ty of the accused (70%) were charged; however, in 19% of 
incidents, charges were not laid because the victim was reluctant 
to pursue the matter. Victims involved in work relationships with 
their stalkers were most hesitant to lay charges (32%) as were 
men harassed by their ex-wives (27%). A minority of women 
stalked by an ex-husband or (ex-)boyfriend also preferred not to 
lay charges (17% and 12%, respectively), after reporting the inci- 
dent to police. 


A high proportion of charges are withdrawn I[n 1994, 
provincial courts in seven jurisdictions participated in the Adult 
Criminal Court Survey (ACCS), Data show that 23% of the harass- 


2 This finding is similar to that of Justice Canada’s analysis of a sample of cases, wherein 
91% of victims suffered no physical injury; and a study conducted in British Columbia 
found that even when victims did experience physical violence, “none suffered grievous 
bodily harm.” Attorney General, British Columbia, 1995. The Report of the Criminal 
Harassment Unit Part ii: The Nature and Extent of Criminal Harassment in British 
Columbia, pp. 22-23. 


3 Kathleen G. McAnaney, Laura A. Curliss and C. Elizabeth Abeyta-Price. "From 
Imprudence to Crime: Anti-Stalking Laws" (1993) 68 The Notre Dame Law Review, page 
851; and Harvey Wallace and Joy Silverman, "Stalking and Post Traumatic Stress 
Syndrome (1996) LXIX The Police Journal, page 25. 


4 Excludes the one-quarter of incidents in which the stalker was not identified. 


Accused's Commercial/ Street/ Public 
relationship Total Resi- corporate public insti- Parking Open 
to victim Number2 (%) dence place transit tution lot School area 
% 

Total 5,023 100 69 11 10 3 2 3 1 
Husband 75 100 91 3 1 | -- | -- 
Ex-husband 1,574 100 ae 8 | 2 | 1 
Wife a 100 -- -- -- -- ~- “- = 
Ex-wife 88 100 78 10 3 2 | -- 2 
(Ex-)boyfriend 684 100 i 11 7 | 1 2 -- 
(Ex-)girlfriend 38 100 87 be) S) -- =r -- == 
Other family 234 100 82 6 8 | 2, - -- 
Casual 

acquaintance 1,402 100 64 a ae 3 2 4 1 
Work 

relationship 246 100 36 39 5 9 1 7 -- 
Stranger 408 100 45 16 22 ib 2 3 3 
Other igs 100 7A) 10 1 1 3 = 
Relationship unknown 204 100 65 13) 4 1 3 1 


-- Amount too small to be expressed. 
Totals may not add due to rounding. 


‘Includes only incidents where an accused was identified. Based on a non-random sample of 130 police agencies, accounting for 43% of the national volume of crime. 


These data are not nationally representative. 
2 Includes unknown location. 


Source: Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Revised Uniform Crime Reporting Survey, 1994 and 1995. 
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An accused stalker is charged in over two-thirds 
of criminal harassment cases reported to police’ 


33 


addition to a criminal harassment charge 
were more likely to receive a prison sen- 
tence (56%) than those in which the most 
serious offence was criminal harassment 
(19%), 


CS 


Type of clearance by police 2 


Cleared otherwise 


Accused’s 
relationship 
to victim 


Cleared by 
charge 


Victim reluctant 
to pursue laying 
charges 


Summary Legislators have responded to 
society's intolerance for stalking behaviour 
by naming it a criminal offence. However, 
as with any crime, legislation alone cannot 


Other 3 


% 
Total 
Husband 
Ex-husband 
Wife 
Ex-wife 
(Ex-)boyfriend 
(Ex-)girlfriend 
Other family 


Casual 
acquaintance 


Work relationship 
Stranger 100 
Other 100 
Relationship unknown 100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 


-- Amount too small to be expressed. 

Totals may not add due to rounding. 
1 Includes only incidents where an accused was identified. Based on a non-random sample of 130 police 
agencies, accounting for 43% of the national volume of crime. These data are not nationally representative. 
2 Clearance rate is 100% because an accused was identified in all incidents. 
3 Includes reasons beyond the department's control, departmental discretion and other. 

Source: Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Revised Uniform Crime Reporting Survey, 1994 and 1995. 


ment cases originally filed in provincial court were moved to a 
superior court. This may indicate that these cases were of a more 
serious nature than harassment alone; for example, 59% of crimi- 
nal harassment cases involving sexual assault, and 31% of those 
involving assault, were transferred to superior court. The out- 
come of these transferred cases is unknown. 

However, the data show that the outcomes of criminal harass- 
ment cases remaining in provincial court are rather different than 
those for minor assault, which is a similar type of charge. Although 
the accused in 30% of harassment cases were found guilty (includ- 
ing conditional and absolute discharges and guilty pleas), a full 
39% of harassment cases were dropped (including withdrawn, dis- 


-= 


missed and stayed).? By contrast, 57% of minor assault charges 
resulted in a conviction and only 27% were dropped. 

While Bill C-126 clearly states that criminal harassment is a seri- 
ous crime, it appears that relatively few cases are prosecuted as 
an indictable offence. ACCS data from the seven reporting juris- 
dictions show that 60% of stalkers found guilty were sentenced 
to probation (two-thirds for at least one year), while another 
33% of convicted stalkers received a prison term (most less than 
six months). Cases involving a more serious violent offence in 
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prevent its occurrence. While stalking may 
not be new behaviour, it is “new” to the 
legal system. Therefore, increased knowl- 
edge of the nature and extent of criminal 
harassment is essential in helping agencies 
better understand and respond to it. 

To date, statistics reported by a non-rep- 
resentative sample of police departments 
show that the majority of reported cases 
involve female victims, most of whom are 
stalked by previous partners. Yet, current 
statistics give only partial insight into the 
effect of stalking on its victims. Police and 
court data also show that a large number of 
cases are being dropped due to the victim’s 
reluctance to take part in laying charges. As 
the amount of data available from police 
and courts increases, and as research on 
the issue builds, more information will be 
available to help deepen our understanding 
of criminal harassment and improve the 
responses of the justice system. 


5 Justice Canada’s examination of a sample of criminal 
harassment cases found that the victim’s unwillingness to 
participate in the court process or desire to drop charges 
influenced the Crown’s decision whether or not to continue 
the prosecution. 


¢ For more information, see /uristat, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 
no. 85-002-XPE, Vol. 16, no. 12. Also “Wife Assault in Canada,” 
Canadian Social Trends, Autumn 1994. 


Rebecca Kong is an analyst with the Canadian Centre for Justice 
Statistics, Statistics Canada. 
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Suggestions for using Canadian Social Trends 
in the classroom 


Lesson plans for “Attitudes Toward Women, Work and Family” and “Changes in 
Women's Work Continuity” 


Objectives 
To appreciate how attitudes toward work and family differ. 
To understand how women's role in the labour force has changed. 
To appreciate how attitudes toward work and family influence behaviour. 
To work independently and cooperatively in groups. 

Activity 1 

1. Conduct a small survey of student attitudes toward women, work and family. Ask the stu- 
dents if they agree or disagree with each of the following statements: 
a) having a job is the best way for a woman to be an independent person; 
b) a preschool child is likely to suffer if both parents are employed; 
c) a job is all right, but what most women want is a home and children. 


Record the number of agree and disagree responses for male and female students separately 
for each statement. 


2. Have the students read “Attitudes Toward Women, Work and Family.” 
3. Compare the class response to the statements in step one to those in the article. 


4. Discuss how attitudes toward women, work and family differ between young and old 
people and between men and women. 


Activity 2 
1. Read “Changes in Women’s Work Continuity.” 


Discuss what impact women’s role as caregiver within the family has upon women's partic- 
ipation in the labour force and how interruptions in women's paid work have changed 
over time. Have the teacher summarize the points. 


Divide the class into groups of male and groups of female students. Have the female 
groups discuss the role they foresee for themselves at work and within the family. Have 
the male groups discuss what role they foresee for their spouse in the family and at work 
if they were to marry. 

Have each group present the roles they foresee for women in the family and at work, 
while the teacher summarizes the points. 


5. Discuss what implications these roles have on the long-term well-being of women. 


Using other resources 

Visit Statistics Canada's internet site at http://www.statcan.ca to find women's labour force 
participation by age for several countries. Look under “Canadian Dimensions - The People.” 

) Read about how women’s participation in the labour force has changed in the early 1990s 
in Perspectives on Labour and Income, Autumn 1995, Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 75- 
001-XPE. 

Use the E-STAT CD-ROM from Statistics Canada to find data on labour force participation 
rates for women. Search in the CANSIM time series under the Topic “Employment and 
Unemployment’ to find this information. 


Share your ideas! 

Do you have lessons using CST that you would like to share? Send your ideas or 
comments to Joel Yan, Dissemination Division, Statistics Canada, Ottawa, K1A OT6. 
FAX (613) 951-4513 or Internet E-mail: yanjoel@statcan.ca. 


EDUCATORS - You may photocopy Educators’ Notebook and the articles 
“Changes in women’s work continuity” and “Attitudes Toward Women, Work 
and Family” for use in your classroom. 


_ sow" ve On the My 
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SOCIAL INDICATORS 


1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 


Canada, July 1 (000s) 27,379.38 27,7906 28,120.11 285422  28947.0 29,2556 296153 28,846.8F 

| Annual growth (%) 1.8 1.5 1 1.5 1.4 1.1 1.2 1.2 

| Immigration" 178,152 202,979 219,250 241,810 265,405 234,457F 215.4708 208,791 PP 
Emigration! 40,395 39,760 43,692 45,633 43,993 44 807 45,949 47,230 PP 
FAMILY 
Birth rate (per 1,000) 14.3 14.0 13.4 13:2 12.9 12.5€ 
Marriage rate (per 1,000) : 6.1 5.8 Oo a5 5.4 5.3 & 
Divorce rate (per 1,000) ah ZAG ZH 
Families experiencing unemployment (000s) 1,096 1,184 1,198 iif 130 1 044 1,079 
Total employment (000s) 13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 
— goods sector (000s) 3,928 3,809 3,582 3,457 3,448 3,545 3,653 3,681 

| — service sector (000s) 9,158 9,356 9,334 9,385 9,567 9,746 9,852 9,995 

| Total unemployment (000s) 1,065 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649 1,541 1,422 1,469 
Unemployment rate (%) eo 8.1 10.4 We WN 10.4 9.5 i 
Part-time employment (%) 16.6 17.0 18.1 18.5 19.1 18.8 18.6 18.9 
Women’s participation rate (%) : 58.7 58.5 58.0 o1e9 57.6 57.4 
Unionization rate — % of paid workers : 34.7 Soul 34.9 34.3 - 
INCOME 
Median family income 43,995 45,618 46,389 47,199 46,717 48,091 48,079 * 
% of families with low income (1992 Base) Ws! 128 13.0 eo 14.6 Woks 14.2 * 
Women's full-time earnings as a % of men's 66.0 67.7 69.6 71.9 UDP 69.8 om 
Elementary and secondary enrolment (000s) OROMORS 5,141.0 Dyer 9,284.2 5347-4 ae 6 A02 GF (5,465.5 ©5110 = 
Full-time postsecondary enrolment (000s) 831.8 856.6 903.1 931.0 Os ities 964.7 € 961.2 961.2 £ 
Doctoral degrees awarded 2018 2,673 2,947 3,136 3056 ORo0e 3,621 § 3,532 
Government expenditure on education — as a % of GDP a5) 5.8 6.3 6.4 6.2 5.9 oa x 


HEALTH 


% Of deaths due to cardiovascular disease — men 


% of deaths due to cancer 


Government expenditure on health — as a % of GDP 


JUSTICE 

Crime rates (per 100,000) — violent 908 1,056 1,077 8 1,072 1,038 R 995 
— property 5 saul S zt 6, ae i, ee R Be = R 5 ae R %, ae R * | 
— homicide 

GOVERNMENT 

Expenditures on social programmes? (1995 $000,000) 175,372.48 183,505.7% 190,745.5 207,245.8% 214.317.3" 215,567.4  208,494.6 

— as a % of total expenditures 56.1 R 56.0 R 56.8 R 58.5 R 60.0 R 60.1 

—as a % of GDP 23.0 R 24.5 R 26.7 R 28.8 R 29.4 28.2 

UI beneficiaries (000s 3,025.2 3,261.0 3,663.0 3,658.0 3,415.5 3,086.2 

OAS and OAS/GIS beneficiaries™ (000s 2,919.4 3,005.8 3,098.5 3,180.5 3,264.1 3,340.8 

Canada Assistance Plan beneficiaries™ (000s) 1,856.1 1,930.1 DDD (2 2,123.0 2,975.0 3,100.2 

ECONOMIC INDICATORS 

GDP (1986 $) — annual % change 

rie inflation rate (%) 50 48 56 15 18 02 24 ik G 

Urban housing starts 183,323 150,620 130,094 140,126 129,988 127,346 89,526 101,804 

— Not available * Not yet available P Preliminary data E Estimate M Figures as of March IR Revised intercensal estimates 

PD Final postcensal estimates PP Preliminary postcensal estimates PR Updated postcensal estimates R Revised data F Final data 

|For year ending June 30. 


2\ncludes Protection of Persons and Property; Health; Social Services; Education; Recreation and Culture. 
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Women's family incomes drop by almost one-quarter 


after separation 

In the first year following a marital separation, wom- 

en's family income falls by 23% while men's rises by 

10% (income is adjusted for number of family mem- 
bers). These changes vary according to family type. For example, 
income fell by 31% for women who became lone parents and by 
32% for women who became single, but increased by 8% for 
women who formed a new relationship. Similarly, the family 
income of men with children changed only slightly (+1%), but 
the income of single men (+14%) and men in new relationships 
(+11%) was significantly higher after separation. Two factors 
help to explain this disparity in family income: men generally 
earn more than women, so that upon separation women experi- 
ence a major loss of financial support; second, most of the time, 
separated women have custody of the children. 


Family Income After Separation, 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 13-588-MPB, no. 5 


Majority of women over 40 have mammograms 


The annual number of mammograms performed in Canada 
{ has increased significantly in the last decade. Canadian 
women had 1.4 million mammograms in 1994, compared 
with 250,000 in 1985. The increase is due to the fact that mammograms 
are now prescribed for women aged 50 to 69 to screen for early breast 
cancer. By 1994-95, 64% of women aged 40 and over had had at least 
one mammogram, including 74% of women in their fifties and 71% of 
women in their sixties. 

Health Reports, Vol. 8, no. 3 

Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 82-003-XPB 


Fertility higher in marriages than common-law unions 
The total fertility rate in Canada was 1.64 children per 
woman of child-bearing age. But there was a notable differ- 
ence in fertility rates for married women compared with 

women in common-law unions. Women who were married throughout 

their reproductive life had twice as many children (2.87) as women in a 

common-law relationship (1.44). Since Quebec has a much higher pro- 

portion of common-law unions, it stands out with a higher fertility rate 
for common-law unions —1.58 children — than the other provinces — 

1.30 children. 


Report on the Demographic Situation in Canada, 1996 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 91-209-XPE 


Radio still has lots of fans 

Canadians spent an average 21 hours a week listening to the 
radio in autumn 1995, about 30 minutes less than they had 
four years earlier. Since 1986, when Statistics Canada first 


began to publish provincial data, people in Quebec have proved to be 


the most avid radio listeners in the country. And 1995 was no different, 
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as they were tuned into the radio for 22 hours a week, while residents 


of British Columbia spent the least amount of time, at 18.0 hours. 
Women are bigger fans than men, averaging 22.2 hours of listening a 
week, compared with 21.8 hours for men. 

Culture Statistics Program 


Statistics Canada, Culture, 
Tourism and Centre for Education Statistics 


“Open skies” pact fuels high growth in air travel 


The volume of air travellers between Canada and the United 
States has increased greatly since the “Open Skies” agree- 
ment was signed in February 1995. Between 1995 and 1996, 
the number of cross-border trips by plane lasting one or more nights 
rose by 18% for Canadians and by almost 12% for Americans. 
Vancouver Airport has benefitted the most from the “Open Skies” 
agreement, recording a 37% increase from 1994 to 1996 in the number 
of air travellers (Canadian and foreign) entering or re-entering Canada 
from the United States. The Toronto and Montreal airports recorded 
increases of 23% and 11%, respectively. 
International travel: advance information 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 66-001-PPB 


Family's socioeconomic status affects children's 
educational performance 


Canadian children aged 4 to 11 from families with low 
socioeconomic status are more likely to have difficulty in 
school. They are three times more likely than children in the 
highest status families to be in some type of remedial education pro- 
gram, while children from high status families are twice as likely to be 
in programs for gifted children. However, results of intervention pro- 
grams in some school districts suggest that appropriate support and 
assistance to disadvantaged children can help them improve their edu- 
cational performance; further research on this subject will be possible 
with data from future cycles of the survey. 

National Longitudinal Survey of Children and Youth: 


School component 1994-95, 
Statistics Canada, Centre for Education Statistics 


Canadians and the sun 


Although Canadians express concern about getting sunburn 

or skin cancer as a result of overexposure to the sun, the 

majority do not consistently adopt protective measures. The 
most common preventive measure — reported by over half of 
Canadians aged 15 and over — is wearing sunglasses. However, less 
than half always or usually adopt other measures such as applying sun 
screen, wearing protective clothing, covering their head or seeking 
shade. Not surprisingly, one in five Canadians reported getting sun- 
burned at least three times during the summer of 1996. 


Sun Exposure Survey 
Statistics Canada, Special Surveys Division 
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Canada's 


by Kelly Cranswick 


e live in a society in which 

social support networks are 

increasingly being put to the 
test. The number of seniors has more 
than doubled in the past 25 years, and 
most of them are living longer; for exam- 
ple, women born in 1941 can expect to 
live four years longer than those born in 
1921. This growing population of older 
Canadians with greater life expectancy 
has increased the caregiving responsibili- 
ties of families, especially offspring. 
Recent changes in the health care system 
and social services have put further pres- 
sure on the caregiving capabilities of 
families; for instance, shorter hospital 
stays and greater use of outpatient treat- 
ment have increased the need for care at 
home. These new demands occur at a 
time when the majority of women — tra- 
ditionally the primary caregivers — now 
participate in the labour force. As such, 
Canadians face the burden of multiple 
responsibilities to employers, their own 
spouse and children, and to parents, rela- 
tives or friends requiring care. 

Many people provide care without 
any sense of obligation, while others 
may view it as a duty, as a sacrifice, or 
as a necessity if formal structures are no 
longer available. Regardless of the rea- 
sons for becoming a caregiver, the 
responsibility entails a significant 
commitment and can be intense and 
time-consuming. Caregiving tasks fall 
into two categories: “instrumental activi- 
ties,” such as preparing meals, doing 
housework, doing yard work or provid- 


ing transportation; and “personal care” 
activities, such as bathing, dressing or 
toileting! Meeting these demands often 
necessitates adjustments to the life of 
the caregiver, and may affect the time 
the caregiver spends with family and 
friends, personal time, or the priority 
given to paid employment and house- 
hold responsibilities. This article looks 
at the unpaid, informal care being pro- 
vided by Canadians to people with 
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long-term health problems — that is, 
any condition or physical limitation last- 
ing, or expected to last, more than six 
months. It focuses on who these care- 
givers are, and how well they are 
coping. 

1 A second type of care covered by the 1996 GSS is caring 
about. Caring about involves a psychological connection 
between people; for example, by providing emotional sup- 
port, keeping someone's spirits up or giving reassurance 


and encouragement. Caring about can also include check- 
ing up on someone, either by visiting or telephoning, to 


ensure he or she is all right. 
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Defining care with the General Social Survey 


This article uses data from the 1996 General Social Survey (GSS) on social 
and community support. Between February and December 1996, the survey 
interviewed almost 13,000 Canadians aged 15 and over living in private 
dwellings in the ten provinces. Data on caregiving refers to help provided by 


respondents in the 12 months preceding the survey interview. The GSS 
collected data on both formal and informal caregiving. Informal care is 
defined as the performance of tasks by family and friends, without pay, that 
helps maintain or enhance people’s independence; since 86% of caregivers 
were providing informal care, it is the focus of this article. 

Please note that this analysis of caregiving relationships does not take into 
account the amount of time spent providing care. Research using data 


collected by the 1996 GSS on the actual time devoted to caregiving will 


provide further insights into caregiving. 


Women aged 45 to 64 were most likely to provide 
informal care to people with long-term health problems 


% of population aged 15 and over 


15-24 25-44 


45-64 65 and over 


Age group 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 General Social Survey. 


Who are the caregivers? While much 
caregiving is still done by women, 
many men also provide help to people 
with long-term health problems — 10% of 
men compared with 14% of women. There 
is a concentration of caregivers in the 45 to 
64 age group — 19% of women and 11% 
of men — which is to be expected, since 
the data indicate that many people of this 
age group were providing help to elderly 
parents. However, it should also be noted 
that a considerable proportion of seniors 
aged 65 and over provided care to their 
spouses, friends and neighbours. 
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Having paid work outside the home 
did not prevent people from providing 
support when the need was there, as 
15% of employed women and 10% of 
employed men were caregivers. Among 
unemployed people, 16% of women 
and 12% of men combined their job 
search activities with caregiving duties. 
About 15% of women who worked in the 
home were also caregivers. 

Having a family seemed to have little 
impact on caregiving. Sixteen percent of 
women living with their spouse and 
children were caregivers, as were 14% of 


those living with their spouse only. A 
somewhat smaller proportion of women 
living with their children only (12%) 
provided care to someone with a long- 
term health problem. Roughly one in ten 
men were caregivers, regardless of their 
living arrangements. 

So who are the caregivers? No one 
specific “type” of person seems more likely 
than another to become one. It appears 
that people provide care when their help 
is required, regardless of the responsibili- 
ties they already shoulder. Most caregivers 
already have many obligations, with the 
majority being married with children and 
having work commitments outside the 
home. 


Who are they helping? People caring 
for others with long-term health prob- 
lems or physical limitations can be faced 
with widely differing sets of tasks 
depending on the situation. For example, 
the help needed by an elderly parent 
may be quite different than that required 
by a child with a developmental disability 
or by a terminally ill friend or relative. A 
caregiver may be called on to assist with 
instrumental tasks, such as cooking or 
cleaning, or with personal care, such as 
bathing or dressing. 

Almost half of assistance with instrumen- 
tal activities was given to parents and 
parents-in-law (47%). About 24% of care 
involved help to friends, 13% to members 
of the extended family and 5% to spouses. 
Close to two-thirds of the help with per- 
sonal care was given to parents (46%) and 
spouses (16%); friends (13%) and children 
(5%) received less than one-fifth of person- 
al care. This finding is not surprising due 
to the intimate nature of these tasks, and 
supports the view that family becomes 
more important than friends when help is 
needed for such personal activities as 
dressing and using the washroom.’ > 


2 “Instrumental activities” is defined as help with at least 
one of the following activities: childcare; meal preparation 
and clean-up; house cleaning, laundry and sewing; house 
maintenance and outside work; shopping for groceries 
and other necessities; providing transportation; banking 
and bill-paying. 


3“Friends” also includes neighbours, co-workers and ex- 
partners. 


4 Eric G. Moore, Mark W. Rosenberg et al., Growing Old 
in Canada. Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 96-321-MPE, 
No. 1, 1997, p. 46. 


5 Leroy O. Stone, 1993. “Social consequences of popula- 
tion ageing: The human support systems dimension.” 
Proceedings of International Population conference. 
Montreal; International Union for the Scientific Study of 
Population. 3: 25-34. 
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Most informal care to people with a long-term health 
problem was given to parents 


% of care given (by relationship to caregiver) 
Instrumental tasks 


Total 100 
Spouse 

Child! 

Parent! 

Sibling! 

Extended family 

Friend2 

Other 


Personal care 


100 
16 


-- Sample too small to be released. 


1 Also includes those related by marriage or adoption, eg. stepchild, mother-in-law, brother-in-law. 


2 Also includes neighbours, co-workers and ex-partners. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 General Social Survey. 


Caregivers generally feel positive about their activities 


Rarely/ Nearly 
Never Sometimes always 


(%) 


How often do you feel ... 


CSI 


Don’t know/ __—iTotal 
Not stated 


you don’t have enough time for yourself, because of the time you spend helping people? 


Women DD 31 12 =< 
Men 65 25 9 =< 
Total 59 29 11 

others help you more often than you help them? 
Women 64 26 9 
Men 63 29 6 
Total 63 27 8 


100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 


stressed between helping others and trying to meet other responsibilities for family or work? 


Women 41 40 18 


Men 59 32 12 
Total 46 36 15 
by helping others, you simply give back what you have received from them? 
Women 21 Pa 50 
Men 25 27 45 
Total 22 Zi; 48 


angry when you are around the person(s) you are helping? 
Women 7D 19 3 
Men 82 14 == 
Total 78 ai 3 


by helping people, you simply give back some of what life has given you? 
Women ii) 22 60 
Men 15 26 56 
Total 15 24 58 


-- Sample too small to be released. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 General Social Survey. 
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100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 


How do caregivers feel? Whether it is 
viewed as a completely voluntary activity, 
as one’s duty, a sacrifice, or a necessity, 
some significant costs can be associated 
with caring for someone with a long-term 
health problem. These can include nega- 
tive feelings the caregiver may harbour, 
disruptions to the caregiver's life or eco- 
nomic costs. 

Respondents were asked a set of ques- 
tions intended to assess how they felt 
about their caregiving responsibilities. 
When asked, 59% of caregivers said they 
rarely felt that helping others meant that 
they did not have time for themselves, and 
11% said they nearly always felt that way. 
When the question focussed on the impact 
caregiving had on their families, almost 
half of caregivers (46%) rarely felt stressed 
about helping others while trying to meet 
family and work responsibilities, while 
15% reported nearly always feeling that 
way. In both instances, women were more 
likely than men to feel pressed for time. 

Some questions tapped the feelings care- 
givers had towards the person they were 
helping. The majority (64%) of caregivers 
nearly always felt that helping others 
strengthened their relationship with them; 
in contrast, 13% rarely felt that way. Most 
caregivers only rarely felt angry when they 
were around the person they were caring 
for and only 3% nearly always felt angry. 
While higher proportions of women than 
men felt anger, both women and men 
were equally likely to experience the posi- 
tive feelings of a strengthened relationship. 
This finding may reflect the type of care- 
giving being performed by women; as the 
data suggest, they are doing the more 
demanding tasks such as personal care. 
However, when asked how often they 
wished someone else would take over 
their caregiving duties, 63 % of caregivers 
said they did so only rarely, and only 4% 
reported that they nearly always wished 
for such relief from their responsibilities. 

Caregivers were also asked to state, over- 
all, how great a burden it was to be caring 
for others. More than half (56%) did not 
feel at all weighed down by their duties, 
while about 5% felt “quite a bit” or 
“extremely” burdened. This response, in 
particular, suggests that caregivers not only 
give help, but do so willingly. Although a 
higher proportion of women than men felt 
burdened, on the whole differences 
between men and women were minimal. 
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Having a spouse and children did not prevent men and 


women from accepting informal caregiving responsibilities 


% of population aged 15 and over 
16 


Spouse Spouse Children 
and children only only 


Living arrangement 


-- Sample too small to be released. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 General Social Survey. 


% of population aged 15 and over 


Employed | 


Unemployed 


Unpaid work! | 


Retired 


-- Sample too small to be released. 
Includes keeping house and/or looking after children. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 General Social Survey. 
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CST 


People care, but at what cost? Less 
subjective than feelings are the changes 
that caregiving responsibilities can have 
on a person’s life. According to the 1996 
GSS, 45% of caregivers said they had 
modified their social activities because 
they were helping someone, and about 
25% had altered their vacation plans. 
About 12% of caregivers reported that 
they or the person they were caring for 
had relocated in order to be in closer 
proximity to one another, while 6% of 
caregivers had actually moved in with the 
person they were assisting. 

Some caregivers interrupted their edu- 
cation and work plans. Approximately 
6% of caregivers postponed plans to 
enrol in an education program, while 
caregivers with paid work reported even 
more substantial changes in their lives. 
Half of employed caregivers (55% of 
women and 45% of men) stated that their 
caregiving duties affected their work, 
citing instances of coming to work late 
or leaving early (34% of women and 
31% of men) or having to miss at least 
one day of work (34% of women and 
24% of men). Possibly more significant 
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Most caregivers experienced some disruption in their lives 


CS 


% of caregivers who agree that helping others caused them... 


to make changes in social activities 

to change holiday plans 

to postpone plans to enrol in an 
educational or training program 

to have repercussions at work 

to move in with person being helped 

to move closer to person being helped 

to change sleep patterns 

to incur extra expenses 

to affect health 


Total Men 


45 44 
295 29 


was the financial cost of providing help 
to someone with a long-term health 
problem; 44% of caregivers reported that 
they had incurred extra expenses in the 
previous 12 months because of their 
responsibilities. 

Without question, the most severe alter- 
ations to caregivers’ lives were the 
changes in their own health status: 29% 
of caregivers reported that their sleep 
patterns had changed and 21% said that 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 General Social Survey. 


thetmnecalinenadepecneaitcercam lhe 
impact on health showed marked gender 
differences, with women more than twice 
as likely to report that their health had 
been affected. 


What help do the caregivers need? 
While most caregivers did not have nega- 
tive feelings about their responsibilities, 
many experienced substantial changes in | 
their lives. This was especially true for | 
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women. But, when asked what, if any- 
thing, might make it easier to cope with 
the demands of providing care, about half 
of the caregivers said they needed noth- 
ing. Many others suggested potential 
sources of help, however. 

Almost one in seven caregivers (15%) 
wished someone would occasionally take 
over their duties, with an equal propor- 
tion of women and men feeling this way. 
Since many people incurred extra 
expenses, 15% of women and 16% of 
men caregivers reported that financial 
compensation for their unpaid work 
would help them to continue. This find- 
ing suggests that there is a group of 
caregivers whose duties are taking an 
economic toll on their families. 

Knowledge was also regarded as impor- 
tant, with 14% of women and 12% of 
men wanting information on the nature 
of long-term illnesses and disabilities. 
Information on how to be an effective 
caregiver was also important to both 
women (14%) and men (10%). An equal 
proportion of men and women believed 
that counselling for caregivers would be 
beneficial (5%). 


Summary Among the many social 
changes facing Canadian society, one of 
the most important is the need for infor- 
mal care for people with long-term health 
problems. The findings of the 1996 GSS 
indicate that many Canadians already 
provide such help, and that they do so 
without resentment. While the majority of 
caregivers feel very positive about their 
activities and report few hardships, the 
demands on some can have considerable 
consequences, altering the routine of 
their home and work lives and, in some 
instances, causing some degree of finan- 
cial hardship. Further analysis should 
help to identify measures that will allow 
caregivers to provide support to their 
family and friends with greater ease. 


Kelly Cranswick is an analyst with 


Housing, Family and Social Statistics 
Division, Statistics Canada. 
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Movi 


by Pierre Turcotte and Alain Bélanger 


he first conjugal union |) |‘ ta 
has a special meaning in \ Lhe 
one’s life. The circum- hs 


yirst common-lk 


stances attending its creation are 
generally quite different from 
those leading to subsequent rela- 
tionships, as it often coincides 
with the end of formal school- 
ing, the start of one’s working 
life or leaving the home where 
one grew up. But in Canada, as 
in a number of industrialized 
countries, domestic and family 
relationships have become much 
more diverse in the past 30 
years. One aspect of this diversi- 
fication is that new forms of 
families have appeared; among 
the main trends is a marked 
increase in the prevalence of 
common-law unions. 


This study analyzes the influence 
of selected demographic and 
socioeconomic characteristics 
on the likelihood of establishing 
a common-law union as the first 
union. The results of the analysis 
do not differ greatly between 
men and women, so to avoid 
repetition, most of the discus- 
sion centres on the dynamics of 
union formation for women. 
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Majority of first unions are now common-law Nowadays, 
it appears that Canadian women prefer to live common-law 
in their first conjugal relationship. Over half (57%) of first conjugal 
unions formed between 1990 and 1995 were common-law. The 
proportion is much higher in Quebec, where 80% of all 
first unions formed during this period were common-law. This 
form of first union has more than tripled over the past 
two decades: only 17% of first unions formed in 1970-74 (21% 
in Quebec) were common-law. This remarkable growth leads us 
to examine the variety of factors that influence the formation 
of such unions. 


Women in recent birth cohorts choose common-law for 
first union The probability of living in a first union outside 
marriage is significantly higher for women in more recent birth 
cohorts. For women born between 1971 and 1980 (i.e. aged 
15 to 24 at the time of the survey), the likelihood of cohabiting 
was approximately 30% higher than for those born between 
1961 and 1970 (aged 25 to 34 at the time of the survey). 
The probability declines for women born before 1961. Women 
in these older cohorts generally began their conjugal life before 
the mid-1970s, well before common-law unions became a 
widely accepted alternative to marriage. 

Choosing a common-law union as the first union is more 
popular among francophones, regardless of their province of 
residence. The risk ratio for forming such a union is greater for 
women whose mother tongue is French, even if they live outside 
Quebec, than it is for women whose mother tongue is English or 
a language other than French. 

Women who attend religious services every week are half 
as likely to experience a first common-law union as women 
who attend only occasionally, and native-born Canadian women 
are nearly twice as likely as immigrants to opt for a common-law 
relationship as their first form of conjugal union. The parents’ 
marital history also exerts a major influence on the type of 
first union that women choose; if their parents’ marriage 
had collapsed before they were 15 years old, women were 
75% more likely to opt for a common-law union. 


An increasing proportion of first 
unions are common-law unions 


CST 


% of all first unions 


Other 
provinces 


Period 


of formation Canada Quebec 


1970-74 hi 21 15 
1975-79 37 47 33 
1980-84 64 33 
1985-89 70 44 
1990-95 80 50 


Source : Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 
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Women with children more likely to enter a first 
common-law union Women who have a child before entering 
their first conjugal union have a higher risk of forming a 
common-law relationship. This result differs from that obtained 


CANADIAN SOCIAL TRENDS 
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Analyzing the formation 
of first common-law unions 
Most of the data that appear in this article are drawn 
from the 1995 General Social Survey (GSS). The 1995 
GSS collected data from nearly 11,000 respondents 
aged 15 years and over living in private households 
in the ten provinces; almost 2,500 of these respon- 
dents (just under 1,000 in Quebec and about 1,500 
elsewhere in Canada) reported that their very first 
conjugal union was a cohabitation outside marriage. 
Other data are drawn from the censuses of 1981, 
1986 and 1991, which have collected information on 
the total number of persons who describe themselves 
as living in common-law unions. 


CSI 


Determining the risk factors The technique called 
“event history analysis” was used to analyze the 1995 
GSS data. This technique combines two tools — life 
tables and regression analysis — and is ideal for 
analyzing data gathered by a retrospective survey such 
as the 1995 GSS, which collects information about life 
history from respondents. Using life tables in 
conjunction with regression analysis allows the 
researcher to measure the net effect of different 
factors on an individual’s probability (or “risk”) of 
experiencing an event. In this article, event history 
analysis is used to measure the likelihood that, given 
certain characteristics, Canadians will choose a 
common-law relationship as their first conjugal union. 
The results of the event history analysis are presented 
in a table showing the risk ratios for a number of 
variables. Each variable used in the model includes a 
reference category (shown in parentheses); by 
definition, the risk ratio for this reference group is 
equal to 1. The ratios calculated for the other 
categories of a variable are interpreted in relation to the 
reference category. If the ratio for the non-reference 
group is more than 1, the risks of forming 
a first common-law union (compared with forming no 
union at all) are greater than for the reference group. 
Conversely, a ratio less than 1 indicates that the risks 
are lower for the non-reference group than for the 
reference group. 
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Age and employment status are 
important risk factors for women 
forming a first common-law union 


Characteristic Relative risk 


(Reference variable (Reference 
in parentheses) ratio = 1) 


1971-1980 1.319 
(1961-1970) | 
1951-1960 0.697 
Before 1951 0.130 
(French, Quebec) 1 
tongue and French, other provinces 0.814 
region of Other languages, Quebec 0.590 
residence Other languages, other provinces 0.599 
Religious Never 1.423 
practice (A few times per month or year) 1 
At least once a week 0323 
(Canada) 1 

Abroad 0.512 
Dissolution of ves 1.740 
parent’s marriage (No) | 
Employment Employed 1.958 
status (Not employed) | 
Educational Less than secondary diploma 0.932* 
level (Secondary diploma/college) | 
University 1.082* 

Before union 1.462 

(Not before union) | 


Birth cohort 


Mother 


Place of birth 


Birth of first child 


Note: Significant at the 0.05 threshold unless marked with an asterisk (*). 
Source : Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 


in a study based on the 1984 Family History Survey, which 
found that out-of-wedlock births tended to lower the risk of 
entering a common-law union.! Other studies have also shown 
that the majority of single mothers ultimately marry, often within 
a few years of the child’s birth. The 1995 GSS results seem 
to support recent research in the United States, which found 
that the probability of a first marriage declines if a child is 
born before the first union, but that the likelihood of a first 
common-law union increases. 

Being employed? increases the probability that a woman’s first 
union will be common-law; in fact, women who had held a job 
were twice as likely as those not working outside the home to 
opt for a common-law union. This finding appears to indicate 
that women’s participation in the labour market gives them a 
degree of financial autonomy that allows them greater flexibility 
in choosing their conjugal arrangement. 

The likelihood of entering a common-law union does not vary 
significantly among women with different levels of educational 
attainment. Women with less than a secondary school diploma 
and those with university education showed approximately the 
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Common-law unions: a growing phenomenon 
Since the early 1980s, the number of persons living 
common-law has nearly tripled. By 1995, 2 million 
people (nearly 1 in 7 Canadian couples) were living 
common-law, compared with 700,000 (ess than 1 in 
16 couples) in 1981. Not only has the prevalence of 
common-law unions increased rapidly, but their rate 
of increase has also accelerated. 


“% of couples living common-law 


Canada Quebec 
1981 6 8 
1986 8 13 
1991 11 19 
1995 14 25 an 


Sources: Statistics Canada, 1981, 1986 and 1991 Censuses; 1995 
General Social Survey. 


Other provinces 


same probability as those who had a secondary school diploma.t 
On the other hand, women who were presently enrolled 
in an educational program were 30% less likely to form first 
common-law unions than those who were not going 
to school. Similar findings have been obtained in the United 
States and Europe.” 


Men’s behaviour is similar to women’s, with one exception In 
general, the demographic and socioeconomic factors that 
influence the formation of first common-law unions are no different 
for men than for women. That is, if a characteristic such as mother 
tongue increases the likelihood that women will experience a first 
common-law union, it also increases the likelihood for men. The 
magnitude of the effect is not always the same, but it is usually 
within the same range. However, while women’s probability of 
living common-law increases from one birth cohort to the next, the 
same is not always true of men. For example, men born between 
1971 and 1980 (aged 15 to 24 at the time of the survey) are not 
significantly more likely to opt for a common-law union than those 
born between 1961 and 1970 (aged 25 to 34). 


1 Desrosiers, Héléne and Céline Le Bourdais, “Les unions libres chez les femmes canadi- 
ennes: étude des processus de formation et de dissolution”, Population, reproduction, 
sociétés. Perspectives et enjeux de démographie sociale, Montréal, Les Presses de 
l'Université de Montréal, 1993, pp. 197-214. 


2 Bennett, Neil G., David E. Bloom and Cynthia K. Miller, “The influence of Nonmarital 
Childbearing on the Formation of First Marriages”, Demography, Vol. 32, No 1, 1995, pp. 
47-62. 

3“Employed” is defined as holding a job for more than six months. 


4 The approach used to estimate transition periods for education does not take account of 
the fact that some people temporarily interrupt their education. 


5 Blossfeld, Hans-Peter (editor). The New Role of Women - Family Formation in Modern 
Societies, Westview Press, Social Inequality Series, Boulder, 1995. 
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A few words about marriage The same techniques used 
to assess the risk factors associated with forming a first common- 
law union were also applied to first marriages. The analysis 
identified two major groups of characteristics: those that affect 
the likelihood of forming a conjugal union of either type, and 
those that influence the choice between marriage and a 
common-law union. For example, two factors that appear to 
have a strong influence on union formation are being employed 
and/or having a child. However, a woman’s age and cultural 
characteristics seem to influence which type of union she 
chooses. Interestingly, the dissolution of her parents’ marriage 
has no significant effect on the likelihood that a woman will 
marry, but it does have a significant impact on the probability 
that she will live in a common-law relationship. 


Summary The proliferation of common-law unions is thought 
to be associated with many recent social changes that have 
influenced trends in family behaviours and attitudes. Several 
factors appear to underlie these changes, including the massive 
entry of women into the labour market (with the resulting 
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increase in women’s autonomy); the dissociation between 
sexuality and marriage and between fertility and marriage; the 
decline in religious practice; and the redefinition of the roles and 
expectations of spouses. The 1995 GSS does not address these 
issues directly, but it has identified several characteristics that 
have a significant effect on the probability that people will live 
common-law in their first conjugal relationship. 


This article is an excerpt from “Dynamics of Common-law Unions 
in Canada,” a Statistics Canada Research Paper, available on the 
Internet. The URL is http://www.statcan.ca/english/Vlib/other9.htm 


Pierre Turcotte is a senior analyst with Housing, Family and 


Social Statistics Division and Alain Bélanger is a senior analyst 
with Demography Division, Statistics Canada. 
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he Canadian population has become 

more highly educated in the last 25 

years: between 1971 and 1996, the 
percentage of adults with more than a high 
school education more than doubled from 
21% to 50%, while the proportion with a uni- 
versity degree tripled from 5% to 15%. At the 
same time, many jobs are demanding more 
sophisticated and technically complex skills, 
as shifts in Canada’s industrial structure and 
rapid advances in information technologies 
raise the basic skill requirements of the 
workplace. It may seem odd that, in a time 
when an internationally competitive econo- 
my needs highly skilled workers, many 
well-educated workers feel that their educa- 
tion and experience exceed the demands of 
the job. Nonetheless, many well-educated 
Canadians feel they are overqualified for 
their jobs. 

This article cites data from the 1994 
General Social Survey (GSS) and focuses on 
Canadian workers who have graduated from 
a university or community college.! Workers 
were asked: “Considering your experience, 
education and training, do you feel that you 
are overqualified for your job?” Although 
respondents did not identify their reasons 
for describing themselves as overqualified, 
well-educated workers may feel overquali- 
fied if they take jobs requiring lower levels 
of skill; if their skill set does not match the 
requirements of the job market; or if their 
job expectations remain unmet. 

‘Includes university and college graduates who were employed at 


the time of the survey and whose main activity during the previ- 
ous year was working at a job or business. 
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One in five well-educated Canadians felt overqualified for 
their jobs In 1994, there were 4.4 million employed Canadians — 
39% of all workers — with a university or community college 
certificate, diploma or degree. More than one-fifth (22% or just 
under | million) of these workers felt overqualified for their jobs. 
Twenty-seven percent of those with an earned doctorate, master’s 
or diploma above the bachelor’s level felt overqualified, compared 
with just over one-fifth of those with a bachelor’s/first professional 
degree? (22%) or a community college diploma (21%). 
Postsecondary graduates in jobs that may not require postsec- 
ondary education are more likely to feel overqualified. For 
example, in 1994, 23% of university and community college gradu- 
ates were employed as clerical, sales or service workers, and 37% 
of them felt overqualified for their jobs. When the effects of other 


A high proportion of postsecondary graduates work 
in clerical, sales, service or blue collar jobs 


demographic and socio-economic factors are held constant, the 
odds of feeling overqualified was at least twice as great for gradu- 
ates working in clerical, sales and service jobs as for those in 
management or professional jobs. 


Women more likely than men to feel overqualified In 194, 
one in four women with a university or community college 
education felt overqualified for their jobs, compared with one in 
five male graduates. While it is true that women are more likely to 
work in service and clerical positions,> the difference in men’s and 
women’s assessment of their jobs can only partially be explained by 
their differing occupational profiles. All other factors being equal, 
the odds of feeling overqualified were 1.3 to 1.6 times greater for 
women than men. One possible explanation is that more women 
than men may accept jobs with lower-level 
requirements in order to balance family 
demands and earning an income; for exam- 
ple, taking a retail sales job because it allows 
them to work part-time. 


CST 


Type of job held when interviewed 


Clerical, 
Felt over- Management, sales, Blue 
qualified professional service collar 
(%) (% distribution by occupation) 


Young adults feel over-educated for 
their jobs According to the GSS data, some 
of the most highly qualified young gradu- 
ates have difficulty finding jobs that they 
believe match their educational credentials 


Educational attainment 


Postsecondary graduates 22 64 
Community college certificate or diploma 21 46 
Undergraduate diploma or certificate oe 58 
Bachelor's or first professional degree 22 78 
Master's degree, earned doctorate! eA 83 


1 |Includes university diplomas or certificates above a bachelor’s degree. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1994 General Social Survey. 


Graduates working in clerical, sales or service 
occupations were most likely to feel overqualified 


% who felt overqualified 


| Community college 


Ee Bachelor's and 
first professional 


Management, 
professional 


Clerical, 
sales, 
service 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1994 General Social Survey. 
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Blue collar 


23 13 
30 24 
32 10 
Le 9 
12 5 


and experience. This belief was most 
frequently reported by young graduates 
aged 20 to 29 with a bachelor’s/first profes- 
sional degree (37%). Bachelor's graduates in 
their twenties may have felt overqualified 
because almost 30% of them held clerical, 
sales, service, or blue collar positions, 
whereas the likelihood that older graduates 
held such jobs was much lower. But even 
after accounting for other factors, including 
occupation, the odds of feeling overquali- 
fied were 1.8 times greater for bachelor’s 
degree-holders aged 20 to 29 than for those 
aged 35 to 44 or 55 to 64. 

A somewhat smaller proportion of com- 
munity college graduates in their twenties 
(25%) felt overqualified for their job, even 
though they were more likely to be 
employed in the type of occupations in 
which university graduates felt most 
overqualified. This seems to suggest that 
college graduates found jobs more closely 
matching their skills and expectations. All 
other factors being held constant, the odds 
of feeling overqualified were about half as 
great for young college graduates as for 
those aged 55 to 64. 


CST 


2 Includes first professional degrees in medicine (MD), 
dentistry (DDS, DMD), veterinary medicine (DVM), law 
(LLB), optometry (OD), and divinity (MDIV), and one-year 
B.Ed after a bachelor’s degree. 


3 |n 1994, women who had completed university or community 
college were three times more likely than men to have a clerical 
or service job (24% versus 8%). 
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Influences on feeling overqualified for a job are complex 


The 1994 GSS asked respondents if they felt they were overqualified for their current job, given their education, training 
and experience. A wide range of factors can influence a person’s answer to that question; for example education, current 
occupation, earnings, age, sex and work history. Of course, other factors that were not collected by the GSS may play a 
significant role in determining people’s opinion of their job such as job expectations, relationships with co-workers and 
supervisors, skill requirements, and skill resources. 

A simple model has been developed to illustrate the relationship between feeling overqualified and 
socio-demographic characteristics. The table below shows how great an effect various socio-demographic characteristics 
had on workers’ belief that they were overqualified for their job. It presents the odds that a group of workers with a 
certain characteristic will feel overqualified relative to the odds that a bench mark group of workers will feel overqualified 
(odds ratio) when all other variables in the analysis are held constant. The bench mark group is shown in boldface for 
each characteristic. For example, the odds ratio for college graduates in blue collar jobs is 3.4; this indicates that the odds 
they feel overqualified for their job is 3.4 times greater than college graduates in managerial or professional occupations 
(bench mark category), after the influence of all other variables shown in the table has been removed. A number of 
variables — for example occupation, income and field of study — interact together. The model has not accounted for 
these interactions in order to simplify the description of the results. 


Odds ratio for feeling overqualified for a job 


Socio-demographic characteristics Odds ratio 
College Bachelor’s and 
first professional 
Age 20-29 0.4 1.8 
30-34 0.4 143 
35-44 0.4 1.0 
45-54 0.5 1.8 
59-64 1.0 1.0 
Sex Men 1.0 1.0 
Women 3 1.6 
Field of study Education, recreation, counselling 1.0 1.0 
Commerce, management and business administration 1.0 ia 
Engineering and applied science =< 2.0 
Engineering and applied science technologies and trades 0.2 -- 
Fine and applied arts, humanities, social sciences 0.7 Nee 
Health professions, sciences and technologies 0.6 = 
Math and physical sciences = 1.6 
Occupation Management, professional 1.0 1.0 
Clerical, sales or service 2.4 49 
Blue collar 3.4 46 
Employment Less than $15,000 aye) 5.9 
income $15,000 to less than $50,000 1.4 49 
$50,000 or more 1.0 1.0 
Lost job in Yes 15 0 
last 5 years No 1.0 1.0 
Job tenure for every year of job tenure 0.96 0.95 


-- Sample too small to be released. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1994 General Social Survey. 
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What is an odds ratio? 


To help understand what an 
odds ratio means and how to 
interpret it, the following exam- 
ple using hypothetical numbers 
might be instructive. If there 
were 20 men who felt over- 
qualified for their job and 80 
who did not feel overqualified, 
then the odds of feeling 
overqualified are 20+80=0.25. 
This implies that for every 100 
men who do not feel overqual- 
ified, there are 25 who do feel 
overqualified. 

An odds ratio expands on this 
concept by measuring the 
strength of association between 
two variables. The value of an 
odds ratio can range from zero 
to infinity, where an odds ratio 
of 1 indicates there is no asso- 
ciation between the variables 
being studied. For example, the 
odds ratio could compare the 
odds of feeling overqualified 
for women to the odds of feel- 
ing overqualified for men. An 
odds ratio of 1 means there is 
no association between gender 
and feeling overqualified for 
the job, but an odds ratio of 
greater than 1 means that 
women are more likely to feel 
overqualified than men. Simil- 
arly, when the odds ratio is less 
than 1, women are less likely 
than men to feel overqualified. 
So if 25 women felt overquali- 
fied for their jobs and 75 didn’t, 
the odds of women feeling 
overqualified is 25+75=0.33. 
Returning to the example for 
men, the odds ratio of women 
feeling overqualified relative to 
men 15 .0.33+0,25 = 1,32, 
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Some labour market observers believe that 
some young well-educated Canadians are 
unable to find meaningful work and 
therefore this group is more likely to feel 
overqualified. Also, young people have little 
previous work experience and are perhaps 
judging the job as inadequate before its real 


nature (and full responsibilities) have 
become apparent; when fully initiated into 
the job, the young worker may assess it 
differently. 

This suggestion seems to be supported 
by the GSS, which shows that workers in 
transition (i.e., those with short job 


Young adults were more likely to feel overqualified Csi 


for their job than older adults 


% who felt overqualified for their job 


37 


20-29 30-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 
Age group 


-- Sample too small to be released. 


Fa Community college ea Bachelor's and first professional 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1994 General Social Survey. 


Feelings of overqualification varied by field of study GSI 


Field of study 


Total 
Education, recreation, counselling 


Fine and applied arts, humanities, social sciences 


Bachelor’s and 
first profes- 
College = sional degree 
% 
21 22 
30 18 
24 27 


Commerce, management and business administration 


Engineering and applied science! 


Engineering and applied science technologies and trades? 


Health professions, sciences and technologies 


Mathematics and physical sciences 


-- Sample too small to be released. 


1 University level engineering and applied science programs. 


2 Technology and trades programs in engineering and applied science field. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1994 General Social Survey. 
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Finding a job consistent with their educational attainment is an important 
goal for young people. They expect to receive a sufficiently high return on 
their investment in education to compensate for their costs and foregone 
income while they were studying. Without stable work, young people may 
be deprived of the material and social benefits of a job; without rewarding 
work, they may feel dissatisfied with their job, have poor relationships with 
co-workers, low job motivation, a high rate of job turnover and lower psy- 
chological well-being.! The lack of stable and rewarding work may also 
inhibit other social transitions such as formation of separate households, 
marriage, and a sense of self and maturity. 

The belief that they are overqualified for the job may change as young gradu- 
ates adapt to the work environment and family priorities. A study of recent 
graduates in the United States found that the most important characteristics of a 
job when a young person first started working were very achievement-oriented 
- challenge and diversity, opportunities for technical or managerial career 
advancement, and a high degree of authority for their project. After some work 
experience, however, factors related to quality of life — such as time to reflect 
on the job, work schedules and benefits — became increasingly important. 


1 Borgen W.A., N.E. Amundson and H.G. Harder, “The experience of underemployment,” Journal of 
Employment Counselling, Vol. 25, December 1988; and J. Hersh, “Education match and job match,” 
Review of Economics and Statistics, Vol. 73, No. 1. 


2 Hartnagel T.F. and H. Krahn, “Labour market problems and psychological well-being: A panel study of 
Canadian youth in transition from school to work,” British Journal of Education and Work, Vol. 8, No. 3, 1995. 


3 Cotterman R., “How recent graduates view their jobs,” Research Technology Management, Vol. 34, No. 3, 
May-June 1991. 
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tenure), regardless of age, were more 
likely to feel overqualified than workers 
who had long-term employment in the 
same job. In 1994, one in three of those 
who had been in their job for less than 
two years felt their qualifications exceed- 
ed the job’s requirements, compared with 
one in six of those with five or more 
years of job tenure. 


Previous job loss affects perceptions 
of current job In 1994, 16% of college 
graduates who were working at the time 
of the GSS had lost a job at least once in 
the previous five years. The odds of feel- 
ing overqualified were 1.5 times higher 
for these workers than for those who had 
not lost a job. Interestingly, job loss had a 
greater influence on older graduates 
feeling overqualified, even though 
younger graduates were more likely to 
have experienced a job loss during this 
period. Older workers often have a more 
difficult time than younger workers in 
finding new employment at the same 
level of skill, knowledge and authority 
associated with their previous job. Also, if 
some people had depleted their financial 
reserves and were forced to take 
employment simply to make ends meet, 
their higher rate of discontent with their 
current job is understandable.* 


Feelings of overqualification varied by 
field of study The 1994 GSS shows that 
workers who had completed college pro- 
grams in engineering and applied science 
technologies and trades (10%)? and health 
professions, sciences and technologies 
(14%)° were least likely to feel overquali- 
fied. Evidently, most of them had found 
jobs that matched their expectations. On 
the other hand, the workers most likely to 
feel they had more qualifications than the 
job needed were graduates of college 
programs in commerce, management and 
administration (33%). 


4 Daniel C. Feldman, “The nature, antecedents and 
consequences of underemployment,” Journal of 
Management, Vol. 22, No. 3, 1996. 


5 Examples of training programs in engineering and 
applied science technologies and trades at the 
community college level include computer science 
technology, microcomputer and information systems, 
architectural technology, earth resources technology, 
drafting, survey and photogrammetric technology. 


6 Examples of training programs in health professions, 
sciences and technologies at the community college level 
include nursing, X-ray medical technology, dental 
assistant and pharmacy assistant. 
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A 1992 survey of people who had 
graduated in 1990 found that bachelor’s/ 
first professional graduates in general arts 
and science, humanities, social science or 
fine and applied arts were most likely to 
report that their job did not require a post- 
secondary qualification.’ The 1994 GSS 
found that graduates from these fields 
were the most likely bachelor’s graduates 
to feel overqualified (27%). ‘About a 
quarter of bachelor’s/first professional 
graduates from commerce, management 
and business administration or engineering 
and applied science also reported the 
same feelings. 


Low employment income has a strong 
effect on workers’ opinion of job 
Almost half (47%) of university and com- 
munity college graduates who earned 
under $15,000 in 1994 felt their skills 
and knowledge exceeded the require- 
ments of the job, while only 11% with 
earnings over $50,000 felt that way. 
This finding is not unexpected, nor is it 
surprising that the impact of low 
earnings is particularly marked for 
university graduates. After holding all other 
factors constant, the odds of feeling 
overqualified were 5.9 times greater for 
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university graduates with earnings under 
$15,000 than for those making over 
$50,000; among workers with community 
college, the odds were 3.3 times higher for 
low-earners. 


Summary Canadians have become more 
highly educated in the last 25 years while 
new jobs require increasingly higher lev- 
els of education. Nonetheless, 1994 
survey data show that over one-fifth of 
Canada’s well-educated workers feel they 
are overqualified for the job they are 
doing. People generally prefer to have 
jobs appropriate to their education and 
expetience- finding sucha match, 
however, may be difficult and some 
workers may accept jobs that require less 
skill and knowledge than they possess. 
The advancement of information tech- 
nology may have contributed to the 
problem. Computers in the workplace 
first displaced people processing relative- 
ly simple information and working in 
highly paid manual jobs. Computers now 
have the processing capabilities to 


replace some of the human labour of 


people in the well-paid white collar jobs 
that were traditionally held by postsec- 
ondary graduates.® The result has been 


the disappearance and “deskilling” of 
some white collar jobs. Consequently, 
well-educated workers may feel 
overqualified if they remain in a deskilled 
job, while those who do not have the 
training now needed in the fast-growing 
fields of high-skilled knowledge jobs may 
be forced into lower level jobs. However, 
almost half the workers who believe they 
are overqualified for their job are under 
35, and their feelings may change as they 
acquire more work experience, obtain 
better jobs or adjust their expectations. 

7 Don Little and Louise Lapierre, The Class of 90: 
A compendium of findings from the 1992 National 
Graduates Survey of 1990 Graduates, Human 


Resources Development Canada and Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue no. MP43-366/1996E, 1996. 


8 Michael Dunkerley, “The jobless economy? 
Computer technology in the world of work,” Polity 
Press, 1996, p. 33. 
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t. John’s, New- 

foundland is 

one of the old- 
est settlements in North 
America, and has survived for 
five centuries to become one 
of Canada’s most charming 
and unique cities. Located on 
the island’s eastern extremity, 
the Census Metropolitan Area 
(CMA) of St. John’s is the sec- 
ond most populous region in 
the Atlantic provinces. With 
one of the finest harbours in 
the North Atlantic, it provides 
a supply and service base and 
repair centre for international 
fleets. As well, it is the prima- 
ry distribution centre for the 
province of Newfoundland 
and Labrador. Over the past 
year, St. John’s and Newfound- 
land have celebrated the 
500th anniversary of John 


Cabot’s arrival on the island. 


BY SYLVIE OUELLETTE AND 
CAROLE BLAIS-ST.DENIS 
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An aging population The CMA of 
St. John’s has grown slowly but steadily 
in recent years and had 174,050 residents 
in 1996. Although the provincial 
population declined for the first time 
in its history (down 2.9% between 
1991 and 1996), St. John’s population 
grew by 1.3% over the same period. 
However, the increase was largely due to 
migration, mainly from other regions of 
the province, rather than natural 
population growth. 

Roughly 60% of the migration to 
St. John’s is intra-provincial. For instance, 
in 1994-95, the CMA of St. John’s had a 
net influx of almost 1,200 people from 
other parts of Newfoundland. Since most 
colleges and university campuses are 
located in or near the city, students from 
other areas of Newfoundland who want 
to stay in the province to pursue their 
education usually have to move to 
St. John’s. The high rates of unem- 
ployment and seasonal employment also 
contribute to the exodus of people 
from the province’s towns and villages. 
At the same time, however, the capital 
city loses some of its residents to other 
major urban centres. Toronto, Halifax and 
Vancouver together took over one 
quarter of all the people who left the 
CMA of St. John’s in 1994-95. Except for 


those returning to their native province, | the CMA of St. John’s, and 93% 
very few people move to Newfoundland. | of those in Newfoundland, had been 
In 1991, 90% of the people who lived in | born in the province. This is a much 
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St. John’s — A consistent first 


@ The first census of St. John’s, conducted in 1675, enumerated 185 people. 


@ Italian electrical engineer Guglielmo Marconi became obsessed with the 
idea that waves could be used for transmitting information without the 
need of wire connections. Wireless telegraphy became universal in 1901 
when, in St. John’s, Marconi received the first radio-wave signal, sent out 
from Cornwall in England. On the night of April 14, 1912, this invention 
helped save many lives when the Titanic sent out an SOS call, after collid- 
ing with an iceberg off the Grand Banks. 


Seventy-eight years ago, Captain John Alcock and Lieutenant Arthur 
Brown made the first ever nonstop transatlantic flight from St. John’s to 
Clifden, Ireland. The flight took 16 hours and 12 minutes. 


The Royal St. John’s Regatta is North America’s oldest continuous sporting 
event. The first recorded official date for the race is 1826, but it is likely 
the boat racing began in the 1700s. Men’s crews row a 2.45 kilometre 
course and women’s crews a course of half that distance. Regatta Day 
attracts between 40,000 and 50,000 people to St. John’s every year and 
generates approximately $1 million for the local economy. 


The population has grown in the CMA of St. John’s but declined in the rest of Newfoundland CSI 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Censuses of Population. 
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higher “native-born” rate than the 
— average recorded for all Canadian 
Median total income is higher provinces (69%). 

in the capital area of St. John’s At the same time, natural growth is 


declining. Although Newfoundland has 
long been known for its large families, 
a a ee el EE the average family size in St. John’s and 
All families $43,300 $34,700 $44,300 Newfoundland in 1995 was about 
Husband-wife families $49,100 $38,400 $49,000 3.1 people, close to the national average 
Lone-parent families $18,000 $15,700 $20,900 of 3.0. That same year, the total 
Non-family persons $13,600 $12,100 $16,100 fertility rate for Newfoundland was 
(oo ee SS 1.25 children per woman, the lowest rate 
ever recorded for a Canadian province. 
One consequence of the decline in 
natural growth and the rise in out-migra- 
tion has been a considerable aging of the 
: . population. In 1996, the median age of 
CANADIAN SOCIAL TRENDS BACKGROUNDER the population of St. John’s was 33 years 
and the rest of Newfoundland was 34 
years, up almost 10 years from 1951. 


What a celebration! ; British background As the city’s history 
| | would suggest, the people of St. John’s 


are almost exclusively of European origin 
— more specifically, of English and Irish 
descent. In the first three centuries after 
its founding, St. John’s was populated by 
people from England, Ireland and France. 
By 1951, however, nearly 95% of the pop- 


fishermen from Spain, Portugal, France and England came every summer to ulation of Newfoundland reported their 
fish the Grand Banks, making the settlement of St. John’s their temporary | ethnic origin as English, Irish, Scottish or 
home. Eventually, these men brought their families with them to begin a Welsh, whereas no more than 1% were of 
new life in the New World. French descent; in 1991, the ethnic com- 
Newfoundland became England's first overseas territory when, in 1583, Sir position was largely unchanged. Not 
Humphrey Gilbert declared to the captains and crews of the fishing vessels surprisingly, English is the mother tongue 
in St. John’s harbour that he was claiming “New Founde Lande” for Queen of virtually all residents (about 98%), 
Elizabeth I. By 1610, St. John’s was granted a special charter as | | | Whereas the French language is excep- 
Newfoundland’s first colony. The island achieved colonial status in 1832 | | | tionally rare. 
when Great Britain granted Newfoundland the right of representative gov- 
ernment. In 1948, the people of Newfoundland and Labrador voted by a_ | Unique traditions Newfoundlanders 
narrow margin to join the Canadian federation. On March 31, 1949, |. have always shown a keen interest in arts 
Newfoundland became Canada’s tenth province. and culture, especially music, perhaps 
In 1997, Newfoundland and Labrador celebrated the John Cabot 500th because many of them are of Celtic 
Anniversary. The year-long festivities were launched in January with a descent. A number of musical groups such 
Sunrise Ceremony on Signal Hill. Events included “Festival 500 - Sharing the as Rawlins Cross and Signal Hill from 
Voices” which united over 30 adult and youth choirs representing over one StJohn’s and Buddy Wasisname and the 
thousand singers and conductors from all over the world. In May, Skipper Other Fellers from Gander are very popu- 
David Alan-Williams and his crew left Bristol, England in a reproduction of lar throughout Newfoundland and the 
the Matthew to retrace the voyage taken 500 years ago by John Cabot. Seven Maritimes, while Great Big Sea is attaining 
weeks later, on June 24, the skipper and his crew made landfall at national recognition, going platinum with 
Bonavista, Newfoundland, to be greeted by Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II their recent album “Up.” The Sea plays tra- 
and His Royal Highness Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, as well as other ditional acoustic instruments and sings 
dignitaries. In June, the “Cabot and his World” symposium attracted about four-part harmony to traditional ballads 
7,000 participants to Memorial University; on July 1, Canada Day was cele- and jigs as well as their own songs. 
brated at Signal Hill; and in the first week of August, the Royal St. John’s The people of Newfoundland are also 
Regatta was held on Quidi Vidi Lake for the 171st consecutive year. fans of amateur dramatics. an art form 


Median total income 
Family type St. John’s Newfoundland Canada 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 Family Databank. 


Five-hundred years ago, in 1497, Italian-born explorer John Cabot (Giovanni 
Cabota) and his crew left Bristol, England in their vessel the Matthew. They 
sailed across the Atlantic Ocean to an island just south of Greenland. Off the 
coast of this isLand — thought to be Newfoundland — one of the world’s 
most important discoveries took place: instead of gold, Cabot and his crew 
found an overwhelmingly abundant supply of fish. Thereafter, thousands of 


whose popularity has grown rapidly 
since 1949. Folk arts such as ballad 
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singing, songwriting and storytelling have 
been enjoyed for centuries, while a vari- 


A higher percentage of people have postsecondary Sik ety of speech patterns and numerous 
education in the CMA of St. John’s dialects, especially in the outports, add to 


the richness of the performance. Square 


% of population 15 and over dancing and step dancing are very popu- 
Educational attainment St. John’s CMA Rest of Newfoundland lar at folk festivals. 


0-8 years (elementary) 9 19 
Some secondary education 18 23 


Catching up on education Newfound- 
land’s education system has changed 
Graduated from high school 19 16 significantly from the days when many 
Some postsecondary education 15 8 schools had only one classroom for 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma all grades, and few teachers had attended 

(includes trades certificate) 30 | | university. In 1949, a child had only one 
chance in 700 of obtaining a Grade 11 
education (high school completion), 
Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey, 1996. partly because secondary education 
was inaccessible in many areas. Today, 
high school is available to all children 
in Newfoundland, and more Islanders 
than ever before go on to university 


University degree 14 


or college. 
The population has aged significantly in the St. John’s CMA CSIf People living in the St. John’s area 
| | have even more opportunities to further 
Age group their education. St. John’s boasts a number 


of private colleges and Memorial 
University. Not surprisingly, the level of 
education is higher than elsewhere in 
Newfoundland. In 1996, 44% of the people 
in St. John’s had a postsecondary certifi- 
cate/diploma or university degree, 
compared with only 35% in the rest of the 
province. 


Working in the capital city Newfound- 
land had one of the highest rates of 
unemployment in Canada in 1996, at 
19%. The CMA of St. John’s fared better 
at 14%. One-third of the province’s 
labour force lives in St. John’s. Moreover, 
a large proportion of workers (42%) are 
in managerial and professional occupa- 
tions, and only the CMA of Ottawa-Hull 
boasts a higher percentage of workers in 
these occupations (47%). As in other 
large urban centres, the majority of jobs 
are in the service and health care sectors. 
In 1996, the main sources of employment 
were hospitals, the federal and provincial 
governments, the food industry and 
communications. By comparison, the 
economy in the rest of the province is 
still, to a large extent, based directly or 
2 EAC Ore) ea iC 18 20 % indirectly on natural resource industries. 

MB iss: [| 1991 Fishing remained the biggest employer 
outside St. John’s in 1996, in spite of the 
1992 fishing moratorium that was 
imposed on certain species (partial 


Source: Statistics Canada, Censuses of Population. 
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Newfoundland 
Entered Confederation: 
Original Name: 


March 31, 1949 

“New Founde Lande” was the name 
given to the island by its first explorers 
Pitcher plant 

Black spruce 

Puffin 

St. John’s 


Provincial Flower: 
Provincial Tree: 
Provincial Bird: 
Provincial Capital: 


St. John’s (Census Metropolitan Area), 1991 

Language spoken at home: English (98%) 

Ethnic Origin: Of the population who reported a 
single ethnic origin: English, 
Scottish, Welsh (76%), Irish (20%) 
and, French (1%). 

Catholic (49%) 

Protestant (47%) 


Religions: 


CST 
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Diversifying the economy 


The provincial government has launched a number of initiatives in an effort to 
diversify the Newfoundland economy. Many companies from abroad have 
taken advantage of incentives introduced by the EDGE Program (Economic 
Diversification and Growth Enterprise), which exempts all new companies from 
paying municipal and sales taxes for ten years, as well as providing a $2,000 
grant for each job created. The government is also providing incentives for self- 
employment and telework, both of which are fast gaining acceptance 
throughout the province. 

Perhaps the best-known of Newfoundland’s economic projects is the Hibernia 
oil project. Building the oil-drilling platform has created many jobs in the St. 
John’s area for a number of years; employment averaged 4,400 to 5,500 workers 
in 1996. The Hibernia rig is the largest oil-drilling platform ever built. With a 
600,000-tonne concrete base, it is designed to withstand 30-metre waves and 6- 
million-tonne icebergs. The five-layer superstructure contains a petrochemical 
plant, a hotel, an infirmary, a cafeteria and exercise rooms. Although the construc- 
tion phase of the project is now over, Hibernia will continue to provide 
permanent employment for about 1,000 people. The rig is scheduled to begin 
pumping oil by mid-December, 1997, and is expected to produce 135,000 to 
150,000 barrels of oil a day for approximately 20 years. When the oil field is aban- 
doned, the platform will be towed to land and dismantled. 
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reopening was granted in May 1997). Of 
the many affected people in the fishing 
industry, some registered with the TAGS 
program (The Atlantic Groundfish 
Strategy is an income support, training 
and adjustment program), some diversi- 
fied their activities in the industry, while 
others may have moved to St. John’s or 
other parts of Canada to look for work. 

Total income in St. John’s is roughly the 
same as that for Canada, mainly because 
the CMA has many jobs in the high-tech 
and service industries. In 1995, total 
median income for all families was 
$43,300 in the capital, compared with 
only $34,700 in Newfoundland. For hus- 
band-wife families, the figures were 
$49,100 for St. John’s but only $38,400 for 
the province. 


Summary The province of Newfoundland 
and Labrador is faced with considerable 
challenges as it enters the next century. 
But as the Cabot 500 celebrations have 
shown, St. John’s and Newfoundland are 
reaching out to the world. Since the 
province joined Confederation in 1949, it 
has improved access to education and 
worked to diversify its economic base. 
Much energy has been devoted to devel- 
oping high-tech skills to meet world-class 
standards; for example, every school in the 
province is connected to the Internet, com- 
pared with only 20% of schools elsewhere 
in the country in 1996. All these efforts are 
bearing fruit, as St John’s is rapidly becom- 
ing a leader in telecommunications 
technology and a world centre for marine 
and cold ocean research. 


Sylvie Ouellette was an analyst with 
Housing, Family and Social Statistics 
Division, Statistics Canada and Carole 
Blais-St.Denis is the research assistant 
with Canadian Social Trends. 
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em, chools play an important role in 


®& children’s intellectual, social and 


q oy, physical development. Recent 


information from the National 


Longitudinal Survey of Children and 
Youth (NLSCY) may be able to cast 
some light on how children become 
successful learners. Based on the 
responses of the children’s teachers 
and principals, and the results of a 
standardized mathematics test, it is 
possible to examine how children’s 
school experiences, environment, and 
family socio-economic background 
influence their development and edu- 


cation. 


This article briefly highlights some of 
the results from the first cycle of the 
NLSCY. It focuses on parental involve- 
ment in school, socio-economic 
status and academic outcomes, and 


indicators of school problems. 
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Parents often involved in their 
children’s schools Parental involve- 
ment in the school may improve a 
student’s education by strengthening the 
link between home and school. In 1994- 
95, the NLSCY collected information on 
the ways in which parents can be 
involved in their child’s education. These 
forms of involvement include direct 
activities, such as parent-teacher meetings 
and volunteering at school, and less 
direct involvement such as supporting the 
educational efforts of the teacher and 
school. 

In general, the children’s teachers 
reported that parents took an active role 
in their child’s education. For more than 
9 out of 10 children, at least one parent 
had attended a regularly scheduled 
parent-teacher conference. Similarly, for 
about 7 out of 10 children, the parents 
had called the teacher to discuss their 
child’s education or behaviour at school. 
As well, for about one-half of children, 
the teacher had telephoned the child’s 
parents at some point during the school 
year; in 9 out of 10 of these cases, the 
parents returned the phone call. 


Parents most frequently involved in fund-raising 


% of children’s principals reporting that at least 1 in 10 parents 
were involved in these activities 


raising 


Classroom 
activities 


School 
events 


School advisory | 
committee 


Source: Human Resources Development Canada and Statistics Canada, National Longitudinal 
Survey of Children and Youth, 1994-95. 
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Data source and definitions 


In addition to the household-based interview, the 


The National Longitudinal Survey of Children and Youth 


fe eosaarae 
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(NLSCY) The National Longitudinal Survey of Children and 
Youth, a joint project of Human Resources Development 
Canada and Statistics Canada, is a comprehensive survey con- 


cerning factors that influence child development. Information 
will be collected every two years on the same children as 
they grow up, as well as on the environments in which they 
live, learn and play. Information is collected from parents, 
teachers, principals and from the children themselves. 

The first cycle of the survey took place in 1994-95 and 
collected information on almost 23,000 children, from 
newborns to 11-year-olds. In an interview with the person 
most knowledgeable about the child (usually the child’s 
mother) the NLSCY gathered information on demographics, 
socio-economic background, child health and development, 
behaviour, relationships, education, literacy, recreation and 
leisure activities, family functioning, parenting, child care 
arrangements and family custody history. 


NLSCY collected information on child development 
and functioning using a variety of other methods: 
mathematics computation and vocabulary tests; self- 
completed questionnaires (for children aged 10 and 11 
only); and questionnaires completed by the child’s school 
teacher and principal. These latter questionnaires collected 
information on children’s academic achievement and 
behaviour at school, and on their classroom and school 
environments. 

The School Component of the NLSCY covers children 
aged 4 to 11 attending school in 1994-95 (mainly in 
kindergarten to Grade 6). Data are available on the 
behaviour and educational functioning of 7,000 of 
the 12,500 eligible school-aged children (from the teacher's 
questionnaire) and on school characteristics for about 6,900 
children attending approximately 2,800 schools (from the 
principal’s questionnaire). 
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Teachers’ perceptions also provide 
insight into indirect aspects of parental 
involvement. According to teachers, 
the parents of virtually all children were 
either “somewhat” (30%) or “very” 
(67%) involved in their child’s education. 
Similarly, teachers stated that most of the 
parents perceived school to be “very 
important” (77%). They also reported that 
most parents “strongly support” (75%) 
their teaching efforts. 

Parents may also contribute to the quality 
of their children’s education by getting 


Children from highest socio-economic status families 


involved in school activities: however, 
principals reported that many parents did 
not participate in school activities. Those 
who did, though, most frequently chose 
activities such as fund-raising and field 
trips. Parents were less likely to take on 
roles that usually required a continuing 
commitment, such as being involved with 
classroom activities, the school advisory 
committee, or helping with school events 
such as sports or plays. According to 
principals, parents were least likely to be 
involved in supervising children at school. 


CS 


were most likely to be near the top of their class 


% of children ranked near the top of their class by their teachers 
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Socio-economic status (SES) 


% of children who scored in the top 20% on math test 


Lowest Lower middle 


Middle 


Upper middle Highest 


Socio-economic status (SES) 


Source: Human Resources Development Canada and Statistics Canada, National Longitudinal 


Survey of Children and Youth, 1994-95. 
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Socio-economic status and academic 
achievement Social barriers may 
prevent some people from making the 
most of their talents and abilities. One 
such barrier is socio-economic status 
(SES). Numerous studies! indicate that 
people who go furthest in school tend to 
come from families belonging to the 
highest SES groups. The relationship 
between SES and academic performance, 
however, is complex. To some extent it 
involves how conducive a child’s 
environment is to learning: the 
availability of resources such as high 
quality day care, nutritious diets and 
greater opportunities for intellectual 


1H. Ishida, W. Miller, J.M. Ridge, “Class origin, 
class destination, and education: A cross-national 
study of ten industrial nations,” American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. 101, No. 1, pp.145-193, 1995. 


T. Siedule, “The influence of socio-economic 
background on education ,” Ottawa: Economic 
Council of Canada, Working Paper no. 34, 1992. 
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Measuring 
socio-economic status 


The NLSCY includes a com- 
posite measure of family 
socio-economic status (SES), 
providing an opportunity to 
explore the influence of SES on 
Canadian children’s academic 
functioning. This measure com- 
bines family income, parents’ 
occupations and parents’ edu- 
cation to arrive at an overall 
indicator of SES. For this analy- 
sis, five equally sized groups 
(or quintiles) were created, 
each containing 20% of the 
children, according to their 
ranking in terms of family SES 
scores. Children whose families 
were in the top 20% of SES 
family scores are in the highest 
SES group, while those in the 
bottom 20% are in the lowest 
SES group. 
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stimulation can certainly influence a 
child’s development. But it goes well 
beyond the availability of physical 
resources, as children’s socialization also 
affects the likelihood they will do well in 
school. 

Despite the existence of such barriers, 
children’s outcomes are by no means 
predetermined: many children from low 
SES families perform well in school and 
many from advantaged backgrounds 
experience educational difficulties. In 
addition, previous research using data 
from the NLSCY suggests that in Canada, 
SES may have less of an impact on 
children’s academic achievement than in 
other developed countries where 
differences between social classes may 
be greater. Further research is needed to 
examine precisely how children’s socio- 
economic background influences their 
academic performance. In the meantime, 
some simple observations of family SES 
and children’s academic progress using 
NLSCY data are presented below. 


Higher socio-economic status related 
to higher levels of academic 
achievement Children from the highest 
SES families were two to three times 
more likely to be rated by their teachers 
as being near the top of their class in 


reading, writing and mathematics, 
compared with children from the lowest 
SEO families. = Performance. on a 
standardized mathematics computation 
test showed a similar pattern across 
socio-economic groups. In comparison 
with children from the lowest SES 
families, twice as many children from the 
highest SES families scored in the top 
20% of all students on the math test. 
Many schools offer special education 
programs for students who have 
advanced artistic or intellectual 
capabilities (gifted programs) and for 
those students who have physical, emo- 
tional, intellectual or behavioural 
problems (remedial programs). In 1994- 
95, about 7% of children received some 
form of gifted education, while 10% of 
children received remedial education. 
Children from low SES families were 
about three times more likely than those 
from high SES families to be in a 
remedial education program. Conversely, 
in comparison with children from low 
SES families, children from high SES 
families were nearly twice as likely to 
receive gifted education. Furthermore, 
although relatively few children overall 
had repeated a grade at some time 
during their schooling (about 4%), the 
rate for children from the lowest SES 


Science and technology resources least likely to meet class needs 


families was about twice as high as the 
average. 


Absenteeism and truancy not 
common problems Missing school 
with parental permission (absenteeism) 
and skipping school without authoriza- 
tion (truancy) may be associated with 
lower academic performance because 
when students are absent from school for 
any reason, they are missing the 
opportunity to learn. But they were not 
common problems among children aged 
4 to 11. In fact, roughly one in every nine 
children (11%) had not missed any days 
during the school year due to absen- 
teeism, and 50% had missed four days or 
less. A small proportion of children (4%), 
however, had missed 20 or more days of 
school — the equivalent of about one 
month. As for truancy, teachers reported 
that the vast majority of children (98%) 
had not skipped a single day of school. 

The most common disciplinary prob- 
lems encountered were verbal or physical 
conflicts, and groups of students 
harassing individual students. Twenty- 
eight percent of principals reported they 
“usually” or “always” had to discipline 
students for verbal conflicts, 11% for 
physical conflicts, and 5% for harassment 
by groups of students. 


% of children's teachers reporting that resources adequately or completely met instructional needs 


School supplies 


Audio-visual equipment 


Instructional resources 


Equipment for mathematics instruction 


Library or teacher-librarian 


Classroom space 


Special equipment for students with disabilities 


Science equipment 


Computers for course instruction 


Computer software for course instruction 


Source: Human Resources Development Canada and Statistics Canada, National Longitudinal Survey of Children and Youth, 1994-95. 
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More serious disciplinary problems such 
as drug use, assaulting staff, carrying 
weapons and theft of staff belongings 
were rare. More than 95% of principals 
reported they “never” or only “rarely” had 
to deal with these problems in their 
schools. Analysis of serious disciplinary 
problems at the school level may become 
more relevant in future cycles of the 
NLSCY when the children enter high 
school. 


Science and technology resources 
often lacking The instructional 
resources available in classrooms are 
issues of importance to parents, teachers, 
principals and children. For most types of 
materials and equipment, children’s 
teachers felt that the resources in their 
classrooms adequately or completely met 
their needs. Less than half of teachers, 
however, reported that resources such as 
computers (41%), computer software 
(36%) and science equipment (48%) were 
adequate for course instruction. Given 
the importance of science and technology 
in contemporary society, this finding sug- 
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gests that some children may not have 
access to certain relevant instructional 
tools. 


Summary. The results from the first 
cycle of the School Component of the 
NLSCY suggest that, with a few excep- 
tions, children and their classrooms and 
schools are functioning well: parents are 
involved in their children’s education; 
absenteeism and truancy are rare; schools 
are relatively free of serious disciplinary 
problems; and children’s classrooms are 
adequately equipped. However, some 
children, many of them from low SES 
families, appear to experience some diffi- 
culties in school. As well, adequate 
instructional resources are not always 
available for certain subject areas. 
Understanding the education and devel- 
opment of children will deepen as 
subsequent cycles of the NLSCY follow 
these children into youth and adulthood. 


¢ This article was adapted from “The 
National Longitudinal Survey of Children 
and Youth, 1994-95 — Initial Results 


from the School Component.” This docu- 
ment is available on the Internet at: 
http://www.statcan.ca/english/school/ 
school. pdf. 


¢ For more information on the National 
Longitudinal Survey of Children and 
Youth see Growing up in Canada, 
Statistics Canada and Human Resources 
Development Canada, Catalogue no. 89- 
550-MPE, 1990. 


Garth Lipps is an analyst and Jeffrey 
Frank is a senior analyst with the Centre 
for Education Statistics, Statistics Canada. 
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yp EOUCATORS: NOTEBOOK 


Suggestions for using Canadian 
Social Trends in the classroom 


Lesson plan for “| Feel Overqualified for my Job...” 


Objectives 
To develop skills in interpreting analytical information. 


) To learn to assess how choices made today may have a long-term impact on 
future opportunities. 


Method 


1. Develop a profile of the type of person who is most likely to feel overqualified 
for their job. Do the same for someone who is least likely to feel that way. 


Identify some of the reasons why young people are more likely to feel over- 
qualified for their jobs than older workers in their 30s and 40s. 


Discuss the expectations the students have about their working life. What do 
they believe would make a job most satisfying to them? 


Discuss the students’ own plans for college or university. In light of the 
experiences of other young adults just beginning their careers, ask if the 
students think they will find a “fit” with the kinds of careers they hope to 
have after graduating. 


Using E-STAT and the census databases, explore employment levels over the 
past ten years in high-skilled occupations such as engineering and natural 
science, teaching, health care, and other professions. Are employment levels 
growing? If so, how fast? Ask the class if they think there will be enough 
high-skilled jobs for them when they graduate from college or university. 


Using other resources 


Q) For educators with access to E-STAT, a related classroom lesson is available in 
the economics lesson section of the Teachers’ Handbook or on the Statistics 
Canada web-site. The URL is http:/www.statcan.ca/english/Estat96/estat/ 
Pdf/classroom/economic.pdf (p.13.) 


Share your ideas! 


Do you have lessons using CST that you would like to share with other 
educators? Send us your lessons and we will ship you lessons using CST 
received from other educators. Also, the first ten educators who send 
in their comments on this column will receive one complimentary copy 
of a compendium of profiles on employment equity populations in 
Canada. For further information, contact Joel Yan, Dissemination 
Division, Statistics Canada, Ottawa K1A 0T6, 1-800-465-1222; fax: (613) 
951-4513 or Internet e-mail: yanjoel@statcan.ca 


EDUCATORS - You may photocopy Educators’ Notebook 
and any item or article in Canadian Social Trends for use in 
your classroom 
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NEED MORE INFORMATION FROM 
STATISTICS CANADA? 


Call our NATIONAL ENQUIRIES LINE: 
1-800-263-1136 
To order publications: 
NATIONAL ORDER LINE: 1-800-267-6677 
INTERNET: order@statcan.ca 


NATIONAL TDD LINE: 
1-800-363-7629 


Statistics Canada has 9 Regional Reference Centres to serve you: 


Newfoundland, Labrador, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
Halifax, Nova Scotia — (902) 426-5331 

Fax number (902) 426-9538 


Quebec 
Montréal, Quebec — (514) 283-5725 
Fax number (514) 283-9350 


Ontario 
Toronto, Ontario — (416) 973-6586 
Fax number (416) 973-7475 


Manitoba 
Winnipeg, Manitoba — (204) 983-4020 
Fax number (204) 983-7543 


Saskatchewan 
Regina, Saskatchewan — (306) 780-5405 
Fax number (306) 780-5403 


Alberta and Northwest Territories 
Edmonton, Alberta — (403) 495-3027 
Fax number (403) 495-5318 


Southern Alberta 
Calgary, Alberta (403) 292-6717 
Fax number (403) 292-4958 


British Columbia and Yukon 
Vancouver, British Columbia — (604) 666-3691 
Fax number (604) 666-4863 


National Capital Region 
(613) 951-8116 
Fax number (613) 951-0581 


Standards of Service to the Public 

To maintain quality service to the public, Statistics Canada follows established 
standards covering statistical products and services, delivery of statistical infor- 
mation, cost-recovered services and service to respondents. To obtain a copy of 
these service standards, please contact your nearest Statistics Canada Regional 
Reference Centre. 


eve On 
yo" re the Moy, 


Make sure we know where to find you by 
filling out the inserted reply card in the 
centre of the publication. If the reply card 
is no longer attached, please forward the 
necessary information (subscriber's name, 
old address, new address, telephone 
number and client reference number) to: 


Operations and Integration 
Division Circulation 
Management 
Statistics Canada 
120 Parkdale Avenue 
Ottawa, Ontario 
KIA OT6 


We require six weeks advance notice to 
ensure uninterrupted delivery, so please 
keep us informed when you're on the move! 
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CUMULATIVE INDEX: SPRING 1993 - WINTER 1997 


L 


POPULATION 


1996 Census: Count Yourself In! 


75 Years of Social Reporting 
by Cynthia Silver 


A History of Emigration from Canada 
by Craig McKie 


Canada’s Population: Charting into the 21st Century 


by Tina Chui 


Population Aging: Baby Boomers Into the 
21st Century 
by Craig McKie 


Population Projections for Census Metropolitan 
Areas, 1995 to 2000 


Projections of People with Work Disabilities, 
1993 to 2016 


Social Consequences of Demographic Change 
by Yolande Lavoie and Jillian Oderkirk 


Two by Two? Sex Ratios of Unattached Canadians 
by Robert Riordan 


CITIES AND PROVINCES 


Canada’s National Capital Region: 
A Profile of Ottawa-Hull 
by Jeffrey Frank 


Defining Toronto 
by Bruce Orok 


Nunavut: Canada’s Newest Territory in 1999 
by Cameron W. Stout 


St. John’s: Canada’s Oldest City 
by Sylvie Ouellette and Carole Blais-St. Denis 


The Historic City of Halifax 
by Alice Peters 


Vancouver's Diverse and Growing Population 
by Jennifer Chard 


IMMIGRATION 


Spring 1996 
Summer 1993 


Winter 1994 


Autumn 1996 


Summer 1993 


Winter 1996 


Autumn 1996 


Winter 1993 


Spring 1994 


Summer 1995 


Summer 1993 


Spring 1997 


Winter 1997 


Summer 1997 


Autumn 1995 


Allophone Immigrants: Language Choices in the Home Winter 1994 


by Elaine Fournier 


Canada’s Immigrants: Recent Trends 
by Jane Badets 


Canada’s Refugee Flows: Gender Inequality 
by Monica Boyd 


Immigrants in Quebec 
by Viviane Renaud and Rosalinda Costa 


Non Parlo Né Inglese, Né Francese 
“| Can’t Speak English or French” 
by Brian Harrison 


Temporary Residents of Canada 
by Craig McKie 


Summer 1993 


Spring 1994 


Summer 1995 


Winter 1993 


Spring 1994 


VISIBLE MINORITIES 


Ethnic Diversity in the 1990s 
by Viviane Renaud and Jane Badets 


Language and Culture of the Métis People 
by Josée Normand 


Projections of Visible Minority Groups, 
1991 to 2016 


The Chinese in Canada 
by Rosalinda Costa and Viviane Renaud 


Visible Minorities: A Diverse Group 
by Karen Kelly 


FAMILY 


Adoption in Canada 
by Kerry J. Daly and Michael P. Sobol 


Alimony and Child Support 
by Diane Galarneau 


Births Outside Marriage: A Growing Alternative 
by Marilyn Belle and Kevin McQuillan 


Canadian Children in the 1990s: Selected Findings 
of the National Longitudinal Survey of 
Children and Youth 


Canadian Fertility, 1951 to 1993: From Boom 
to Bust to Stability? 
by Carl F. Grindstaff 


Changes in Family Living 
by Pina La Novara 


Common-law Unions: The Quebec Difference 
by Jo-Anne Belliveau, Jillian Oderkirk and 
Cynthia Silver 


Dual Earners: Who’s Responsible for Housework? 
by Katherine Marshall 


Family Indicators for Canada 


Leaving the Nest? The Impact of Family Structure 
by Monica Boyd and Doug Norris 


Living with Relatives 
by Nancy Zukewich Ghalam 


Marriage in Canada: Changing Beliefs and 
Behaviours, 1600-1990 
Adapted by Jillian Oderkirk 


Mixed-language Couples and Their Children 
by Pierre Turcotte 


Moving in together: The formation of first 
common-law unions 
by Pierre Turcotte and Alain Bélanger 


Robert Glossop on the Canadian Family 


Traditional-earner Families 
by Jillian Oderkirk, Cynthia Silver and 
Mare Prud’homme 


Autumn 1993 


Winter 1996 


Summer 1996 


Winter 1995 


Summer 1995 


Spring 1994 


Spring 1993 


Summer 1994 


Spring 1997 


Winter 1995 


Summer 1993 


Summer 1994 


Winter 1993 


Summer 1996 
Autumn 1995 


Autumn 1996 


Summer 1994 


Summer 1993 


Winter 1997 


Winter 1994 
Spring 1994 
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CUMULATIVE INDEX: SPRING 1993 - WINTER 1997 


SENIORS 


Dementia Among Seniors 
by Mary Anne Burke, Joan Lindsay, 
lan McDowell and Gerry Hill 


Drug Use Among Senior Canadians 
by Michael Bergob 


Emotional Support and Family Contacts of 
Older Canadians 
by Susan McDaniel 


Government Sponsored Income Security 
Programs for Seniors: 
— An Overview 
— Old Age Security 
by Jillian Oderkirk 
— Canada and Quebec Pension Plans 
by Jillian Oderkirk 


Seniors 75+: Living Arrangements and Lifestyles 
— Living Arrangements 
by Gordon E. Priest 
— Lifestyles 
by Sandrine Prasil 


RETIREMENT 


Retirement in the 90s: 
— Going Back to Work 
by Manon Monette 
— Retired Men in Canada 
by Manon Monette 


HOUSING 
Condominium Living 
by Oliver Lo 


Housing Affordability Problems Among Renters 
by Oliver Lo and Pierre Gauthier 


Housing Tenure Trends, 1951-1991 
by Cynthia Silver and René Van Diepen 


LABOUR FORCE 


50 Years of the Labour Force Survey, 1946-1995 


Are Young People Farming? 
by Chris O'Toole and Marc Prud’homme 


Attitudes Toward Women, Work and Family 
by Nancy Zukewich Ghalam 


Canada’s Cultural Labour Force 
by Jeffrey Frank 


Canadians Working at Home 
by Richard Nadwodny 


Changes in Women’s Work Continuity 
by Janet Fast and Moreno Da Pont 
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Summer 1997 


Summer 1994 


Spring 1993 


Spring 1996 


Autumn 1993 


Autumn 1996 


Summer 1996 


Spring 1995 


Spring 1995 


Spring 1996 
Autumn 1993 


Autumn 1997 


Summer 1996 


Spring 1996 


Autumn 1997 


Employment of People with Disabilities 
by Alan Shain 


“| feel overqualified for my job ...” 
by Karen Kelly, Linda Howatson-Leo and 
Warren Clark 


Their Own Boss: The Self-employed in Canada 
by Arthur Gardner 


Unemployment Insurance in Canada 
by Roger Roberge, Jr. 


Women in the Workplace 
by Nancy Zukewich Ghalam 


Women, Men and Work 
by Pamela Best 


Working Mothers 
by Ron Logan and Jo-Anne Belliveau 


Working Teens 


INCOME 


Changes in Real Wages 
by Abdul Rashid 


Children in Low-income Families 
by Garnett Picot and John Myles 


Declining Earnings of Young Men 
by René Morissette 


The Consumer Price Index: A Measure of Inflation 
by Alice Peters 


Where does the Money Go? Spending Patterns of 
Canadian Households, 1969-1992 
by Cynthia Silver 


EDUCATION 


Adult Literacy in Canada, the United States and 
Germany 
by Warren Clark 


Distance Education: Beyond Correspondence Courses 


by Rachel Bernier 


Education of Women in Canada 
by Josée Normand 


Educational Achievement: An International 
Comparison 
by Jillian Oderkirk 


International Students in Canada 
by Tina Chui 


School Leavers 
by Sid Gilbert and Bruce Orok 


School Leavers Revisited 
by Warren Clark 


The Social Context of School for Young Children 
by Garth Lipps and Jeffrey Frank 


Autumn 1995 


Winter 1997 


Summer 1995 


Spring 1993 


Spring 1993 


Spring 1995 


Spring 1995 


Winter 1994 


Spring 1994 


Autumn 1996 


Autumn 1997 


Summer 1997 


Winter 1994 


Winter 1996 


Spring 1996 


Winter 1995 


Autumn 1993 


Summer 1996 


Autumn 1993 


Spring 1997 


Winter 1997 
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HEALTH 


Alcohol Use and Its Consequences 


Canada’s Caregivers 
by Kelly Cranswick 


Causes of Death: How the Sexes Differ 
by Kathryn Wilkins 


Changes in Cancer Incidence and Mortality 
by Jo-Anne Belliveau and Leslie Gaudette 


Disabilities Among Children 
by Jillian Oderkirk 


Fifteen Years of AIDS in Canada 
by Jeffrey Frank 


Health and Socio-economic Inequalities 
by Roger Roberge, Jean-Marie Berthelot and 
Michael Wolfson 


Health Facts from the 1994 National Population 
Health Survey 
by Wayne Millar and Marie P. Beaudet 


Organ Donation and Transplantation 
by Jeffrey Frank 


Provincial Differences in Health Practices 


Reaching Smokers with Lower Educational 
Attainment 
by Wayne J. Millar 


Sport Participation in Canada 
by Jean-Pierre Corbeil 


Trends in Health Status and Practices, 
Canada and the United States 
by Charlotte A. Schoenborn 


Trends in Low Birth Weight 
by Wayne Millar, Jill Strachan and 
Surinder Wadhera 


Trends in Mortality from Smoking-related 
Cancers, 1950 to 1991 
by Paul J. Villeneuve and Howard |. Morrison 


Youth Smoking in Canada 
by Warren Clark 


JUSTICE 
Albertans’ Opinions on Street Prostitution 
by Erin Gibbs Van Brunschot 


Canada’s Shelters for Abused Women 
by Karen Rodgers and Garry MacDonald 


Excerpts from a Handbook on Crime and 
Justice in Canada 


Motor Vehicle Crimes 
by Peter Morrison and Lucie Ogrodnik 


Autumn 1995 
Winter 1997 


Summer 1996 


Winter 1995 


Winter 1993 


Summer 1996 


Summer 1995 


Spring 1996 


Spring 1993 


Summer 1994 


Summer 1997 


Spring 1995 


Winter 1993 


Spring 1993 


Winter 1995 


Winter 1996 


Summer 1994 


Autumn 1994 


Winter 1996 


Autumn 1994 
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Stalking: Criminal Harassment in Canada 
by Rebecca Kong 


Street Prostitution in Canada 
by Lee Wolff and Dorota Geissel 


Wife Assault in Canada 
by Karen Rodgers 


Women Assaulted by Strangers 
by Carol Strike 


CULTURE AND LIFESTYLES 


Canadian Content in the Cultural Marketplace 
by Jeffrey Frank and Michel Durand 


Canadian Television in Transition 
by Tom Gorman and Susan Crompton 


Everyday Technology: Are Canadians Using It? 
by Linda Howatson-Leo and Alice Peters 


Measuring and Valuing Households’ Unpaid Work 
by Chris Jackson 


Preparing for the Information Highway: 
Information Technology in Canadian Households 
by Jeffrey Frank 


Tempus Fugit...Are you Time Crunched? 
by Judith Frederick 


The Leisurely Pursuit of Reading 
by Susan Crompton 


The Persistence of Christian Religious 
Identification in Canada 
by Reginald W. Bibby 


Time Use of Canadians in 1992 
by Mary Sue Devereaux 


Trading Travellers — International Travel Trends 
by Warren Clark 


Working Arrangements and Time Stress 
by Janet E. Fast and Judith A. Frederick 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Behind the Wheel: Canadians and Their Vehicles 
by Cynthia Silver 


Environmental Practices of Canadian Households 
by Leslie Geran 


Fire! 
by Cynthia Silver 


The Importance of Wildlife to Canadians 


Who Gives to Charity? 
by Jeffrey Frank and Stephen Mihorean 
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Autumn 1997 


Summer 1994 


Autumn 1994 


Spring 1995 


Summer 1993 


Spring 1997 


Autumn 1997 


Autumn 1996 


Autumn 1995 


Winter 1993 


Autumn 1997 


Spring 1997 


Autumn 1993 


Summer 1997 


Winter 1996 


Autumn 1994 


Spring 1993 


Autumn 1994 


Summer 1995 
Winter 1996 


SOCIAL INDICATORS 


1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 


i 
i 


POPULATION 
Canada, July 1 (000s SS PTS AOS 28,942.2  28,947.0 29,2556 296153 28 846.8 F 
Annual growth (%) 1.8 ES Lz ES 14 1.18 1e2 
Immigration! 178,152 202,979 219,250 241,810 265,405 234,457F 215.4708 208,791 PP 
Emigration! 40,395 39,760 43,692 45,633 43,993 44 807 45,949 47 230 PP 
FAMILY 
Birth rate (per 1,000 15.0 ibe 14.3 14.0 13.4 1e2 12.9 12.5§ 
Marriage rate (per 1,000) 7.0 6.8 6.1 5.8 5 55) 5.4 5.3E 
Divorce rate (per 1,000) 3.0 2.8 2.7 2.8 Ol Hall 2.6 
Families experiencing unemployment (000s) 808 879 1,096 1,184 1,198 1,130 1,044 1,079 
LABOUR FORCE 
Total employment (000s) 13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 
— goods sector (000s) 3,928 3,809 3,582 3,457 3,448 3,945 3,653 3,681 
— service sector (000s) 9,158 9,356 9,334 9,385 9,567 9,746 9,852 So) SI5 
Total unemployment (000s) 1,065 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649 1,541 1,422 1,469 
Unemployment rate (% Us) 8.1 10.4 Wis We 10.4 ONS 9.7 
Part-time employment (%) 16.6 17.0 18.1 18.5 19.1 18.8 18.6 18.9 7 
Women’s participation rate (%) 98.3 98.7 98.9 98.0 97.9 97.6 07.4 97.6 
Unionization rate — % of paid workers 34.1 34.7 ODE 34.9 34.3 - - - 
INCOME 
Median family income 43,995 45,618 46,389 47,199 46,717 48 091 48,079 * 
% Of families with low income (1992 Base) Wali 12s 13.0 lone 14.6 13.5 14.2 
Women’s full-time earnings as a % of men’s 66.0 67.7 69.6 71.9 72.2 69.8 (esl 
EDUCATION 
Elementary and secondary enrolment (000s 5,075.3 5,141.0 Bye lke 5,284.2 5,047.45 954024" © 5.46555 9551105 
Full-time postsecondary enrolment (000s 831.8 856.6 903.1 931.0 O51 964.7 § 961.2 § 961.2 £ 
Doctoral degrees awarded Sve) 2,673 2,947 3,136 3,356 3,002 3,621 § 3,532 § 
Government expenditure on education — as a % of GDP DS) 5.8 6.3 6.4 6.2 5.9 Del * 
HEALTH 
% Of deaths due to cardiovascular disease — men 39.1 BH! SHA SHA 37.0 36.3 36.0 * | 
— women 42.6 41.2 41.0 40.7 40.2 39.7 R 
% Of deaths due to cancer — men LP 27.8 28.1 28.4 R 27.9 28.3 
= women 26.4 26.8 27.0 27.3 26.9 27.0 
Government expenditure on health — as a % of GDP 5.9 6.2 6.7 6.8 6.7 6.2 
JUSTICE 
Crime rates (per 100,000) — — violent 908 970 1,056 1,077 8 1,038 8 
— property 5,271 5,993 6,141 5,868 R 5,524 R HQI2* 5,235 R 5,192 
— homicide 2.4 24 27 2.6 De 2.0 2.0 al 
GOVERNMENT 
Expenditures on social programmes? (1995 $000,000 175,372.48 183,505.78 190,745.58 207,245.88 214.317.3% 215,567.4 208,494.6 * i 
—as a% of total expenditures 56.18 56.0 8 56.8 8 58.5 R 60.0 R 60.1 58.3 * 
—asa% of GDP 23.0 24.58 26.7 8 28.8 R 29.4 R 28.2 26.9 * 
UI beneficiaries (000s 3,025.2 3,261.0 3,663.0 3,658.0 3,415.5 3,086.2 2,910.0 ‘ 
OAS and OAS/GIS beneficiaries™ (000s) 2,919.4 3,005.8  —-3,098.5 3,180.5 3,264.4 3,340.8 3,420.0 3,500.2 
Canada Assistance Plan beneficiaries™ (000s) 1,856.1 1,930.1 2,282.2 2,723.0 2,975.0 3,100.2 3,070.9 
ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
GDP (1986 $) — annual % change +2.4 -0.2 sline +0.8 +2.2 +44 +2.3 +1.5 
Annual inflation rate (% 5.0 43 5.6 1 1.8 0.2 Pal 1.6 
Urban housing starts 183,323 150,620 130,094 140,126 129,988 127,346 89,526 101,804 
— Not available * Not yet available P Preliminary data E Estimate M Figures as of March IR Revised intercensal estimates 
PD Final postcensal estimates PP Preliminary postcensal estimates PR Updated postcensal estimates R Revised data F Final data 
1For year ending June 30. 
2Includes Protection of Persons and Property; Health; Social Services; Education; Recreation and Culture. 
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‘soca: teens MEEPING TRACK 


Transit ridership down 


Despite encouragement to take public transit, 
Canadians are using it less and less. In 1996, each 
Canadian took, on average, about 46 trips on some 
form of urban transit, the lowest level since 1970, when the 
average was 43 trips per person. In contrast, Canadians were 
using mass transit at three times that rate at the end of the 
Second World War. For every $1.00 in operating expenses in 
1996, transit authorities collected only about $0.55 in revenue 
from passenger fares. The last time revenues from fares routinely 
outpaced expenses was in the early 1960s. 
Surface and marine transport service bulletin, Vol. 13, No.4 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 50-002-XPB 


Little interest in shorter work week among Canadians 


According to the 1995 Survey of Work Arrangements, 

given the opportunity, a third of Canadian workers 

would opt for a change in the time they work each 
week. Most people would prefer longer hours with more pay, 
according to the 1995 Survey of Work Arrangements. Two-thirds 
of workers appeared satisfied with their current work hours, 
preferring to work the same hours for the same pay. However, 
27% preferred to work more hours for more pay, compared with 
only about 6% who wanted a shorter work week with less pay. 


Working more? Working less? What do Canadian Workers Prefer? 
Statistics Canada, Product no. 11F0019MPE 


Depression: an undertreated disorder 


In 1994, an estimated 6% of Canadians aged 18 and 
: ‘| over — 1.1 million adults — experienced a Major 
RIN) Depressive Episode (MDE). Less than half of these 
people (43%) reported talking to a health professional about 
their emotional or mental health. Furthermore, only 26% of those 
who had an MDE consulted a professional four or more times 
regarding the condition. 

Depression that was not chronic was more likely to remain 
untreated. In addition, MDE sufferers whose physical health was 
good and those who had not recently experienced a negative life 
event were less likely to be treated. Low educational attainment 
and inadequate income also seemed to act as barriers to 
treatment. Also, men and married people were less likely to 
receive treatment. 

Health Reports,Spring 1997, Vol. 8, No. 4 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 82-003-XPB 
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Job sharing an option for some 


Job sharing has become a viable option for certain 
workers wishing to work part-time in full-time 
positions. Job sharers, most of whom were women 
(84%), represented 171,000 or 8% of part-time paid workers in 
1995. As a whole, they were older than other part-timers, better 
educated and more likely to work in professional occupations. 
One in four job sharers filled teaching or nursing positions, 
compared with one in seven regular part-timers. Half of job 
sharers were parents with children at home, compared with 35% 
of regular part-timers. Shared jobs were more likely to be 
permanent and unionized (81% and 36%, respectively) than were 
regular part-time positions (71% and 23%). They were also likely 
to offer more benefits and higher-than-average hourly pay. 


Perspectives on Labour and Income, Summer 1997, Vol. 9, No. 2 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 75-001-XPE 


Breast cancer deaths down 


In 1995, breast cancer mortality rates reached their low- 
J] est levels in more than four decades. In 1995, 28.4 in 
} every 100,000 females of all ages died of breast cancer, 
down from 31.3 in 1990. Between 1986 and 1995, statistically sig- 
nificant decreases in breast cancer mortality rates occurred in all 
age groups from 30 to 69. In 1995, 57.4 women in every 100,000 in 
their fifties died of breast cancer, down from 62.4 in 1990. Similarly, 
80.4 women in every 100,000 in their sixties died of breast cancer 
in 1995, down substantially from 103.5 in 1990. 


Health Reports, Summer 1997, Vol. 9, No.1 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 82-003-XPB 


Death most common in winter and on Saturday 


In 1995, there were 210,733 deaths in Canada, an average 
‘| of 17,561 per month and 577 per day. More deaths 
J happen in some months than in others. Above-average 
numbers of deaths occurred in December, January, February and 
March (parallelling the elevated incidence of pneumonia and 
influenza in the winter months). The number of deaths between 


June and October were well below the monthly average. Adjusting 


for the number of days in each month, the average daily number of 
deathspeaked in February at 635 and fell to a low of 529 in August. 
Not only are deaths more likely to occur in some seasons than in 
others, but some days of the week tend to be especially hazardous. 
Between 1974 and 1994, the highest average daily number of 
deaths occurred on Saturday, and the lowest on Thursday. 
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